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MARTIAL LAW IN KABUL. 


By what title are we treating the Afghan people as rebels? By 
what law are our generals hanging men on charges of leading the 
enemy’s forces to battle? Whence comes our right to kill priests 
who incite their people to resist us? That our armies have invaded 
Afghanistan, and in two expeditions have crushed the soldiers of 
Kabul, we all know. That we have broken up what shadow of state 
existed ; that we have its titular ruler a prisoner ; that we have 
seized his treasures, and destroyed the centre of his capital—all this 
is very true. It is what invaders and conquerors usually do, or at 
least have done in former ages. But having done all this, by what 
right, in public law or in moral justice, do we now affect to treat the 
conquered people as rebels, and hang the generals and the priests 
who led them to defend their country ? 

We well know what is the official plea for these acts. It was not 
unskilfully concocted. It is this. Down to last August, we had on 
our North-Western frontier in India, it was said, a strong, friendly, 
and independent kingdom. We had lately entered on closer terms 
of amity with this friendly nation, and had covered its sovereign 
with personal favours. We had an envoy and a brilliant suite in his 
capital. Suddenly a faction in his army mutiny; they overpower 
our friendly prince ; they attack our embassy, and kill our envoy 
and his escort. The prince for the moment is unable to restore 
order; we go to assist him; he even invites us. We enter his 
kingdom to assist in maintaining the police. A few murderers and 
robbers still trouble the security of his capital. We must assist our 
friend to overcome his rebels and mutineers at home. 

So far the official plea runs smoothly enough. [But in the face of 
the facts we know, it has grown too unreal to be stated with gravity. 
Our expedition to restore order in the midst of a mutiny becomes an 
army of invasion and conquest. India heaves with the effort. The 
North-West is denuded of its troops; swept of its baggage animals, 
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its supplies, and its material, Millions and millions are poured out 
with an almost desperate eagerness to win. As the invading army 
advances, it finds that a war is before it at least as formidable as 
the former war of conquest. The mutineers prove to be the 
regular troops of Kabul; they fight battles with obstinacy ; they 
do all that a half-armed and semi-civilised race of mountaineers can 
do to defend their homes and their freedom. Our armies advance 
with skill and rapidity; the resistance is crushed out in a series of 
battles, bloody enough to the defeated, and certainly spoken of as 
victories at home. The capital is occupied with all the formalities 
of a conquered city; and the people are dealt with as national 
enemies. It turns out that in all probability the friendly prince 
was himself the author of the attack; that he must be kept a 
prisoner, and no doubt will be tried for his life; his property is 
seized, his palace destroyed, and his titular kingdom is treated as a 
thing of the past. The occupied country is dealt with as a con- 
quered province ; and an outcry is raised from our soldiers to annex 
it without more ado. 

And now in this conquered province the work of vengeance begins. 
Our general issues u scries of proclamations in the vein of Timour or 
Akbar. “The British Government has the right of totally de- 
stroying Kabul,’’ he says. What right? Does conquest give the 
right of totally destroying the capital of an independent nation ? 
‘‘A punishment to be remembered is necessary.” ‘‘ This punish- 
ment of the whole city does not absolve individuals.” “ 2ewards are 
offered for every person who has fought against British troops since the 
ord of Beptember ; larger rewards are offered for rebel officers of Afghan 
army.” What is the meaning of all this? Has a victorious army 
the right of setting a price on the head of every soldier who has 
fought against it from the moment of invading the defeated nation ? 
What would be said in Europe if the Russian generals had pro- 
claimed that they had the right of totally destroying Constantinople, 
and had set a price, when they crossed the Balkans, on the head of 
every Turkish soldier who had dared to meet them in battle since 
they appeared on the Danube? Or what would be said in England 
if the Germans had proclaimed at Versailles that they had the right 
of totally destroying Paris, and had offered rewards for every French 
soldier who had fought against them since the date of the battle of 
Sedan? Yet this is the language which our soldiers are permitted 
to holdin Asia. These are the things they are suffered to do, far 
from the eye of any independent observer, freed from all political 
control, and after rigid and minute precautions against any pub- 
licity but that which is permitted by the latest addition to the 
British Constitution—the new Military Censor. 

This is the language of an English invader to a conquered wale. 
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It is published by the India Office at home, in a telegram from the 
Viceroy of October 18. 


‘* As inhabitants have pertinaciously opposed advance after warning, they 
have become rebels, and added to previous guilt of abetting murder of British 
Envoy and companions. Though British Government could justly totally de- 
stroy Kabul, yetin mercy the city will be spared, but a punishment to be remem- 
bered is necessary, therefore the portions of the city which interfere with 
proper military occupation of the Bala Hissar will be immediately levelled, 
and a heavy fine imposed. Kabul and the surrounding country within a 
radius of ten miles will be placed under martial law,” &c. &..... ‘* This 
punishment of a whole city does not absolve individuals. Searching inquiry 
into circumstances of the outbreak will be made, and participators dealt with. 

‘* Rewards offered for any person concerned in attack on Embassy or 
information leading to captures ; similar rewards offered for any person who has 
fought against British troops since 8rd Sept. ; LARGER REWARDS OFFERED 
FOR REBEL OFFICERS OF AFGHAN ARMY.” 


On the 12th of November General Roberts issued another pro- 
clamation. He says that some, at least, may have thought the 
Ameer was a prisoner in our camp, and therefore were not rebels 
against him. The Ameer was distinctly a prisoner on the 22nd of 
October, and was practically a hostage from the first. But after 
this nice point of constructive rebellion, the general proceeds :— 


‘* Rather, therefore, than punish the few innocent, an amnesty is proclaimed to 
all who have fought against the British since the 3rd of Sept., on condition 
that all arms are surrendered to the British authorities. Those taking advan- 
tage of it will be allowed to return to their homes without molestation. Amnesty 
not extended to soldiers or civilians concerned in the attack on the Residency, 
nor to those in possession of property of the Embassy, or who were guilty of 
instigating the troops and people to oppose the British troops. SUCH PERSONS 
WILL BE TREATED WITHOUT MERCY AS REBELS.” (Daily News, 
Oct. 21, Nov. 15.) 


Nor are these threats in vain. The work ofslaughter in cold blood 
now begins when the fighting is done. ‘The trial of the prisoners 
is proceeding daily ”—we are told on 29th October; “all convicted 
are hanged.” ‘‘The search for the rebel leaders is taking place.” 
The head of the city mollahs was hanged “ for preaching a religious 
war and giving the fanatics the standard.” The Kotwal is also 
hanged on the ground, beside that of dishonouring the dead, “that he 
had sent out a proclamation through Kabul, calling on all Moham- 
medans to fight us at Charasiab.” Another telegram states it ‘“ that 
he was prominent in inciting and organizing the resistance to us at 
Charasiab.”” What does it mean? These are the telegrams that 
reach us when every avenue of intelligence is strictly in official 
hands, and not a word can escape except such as is permitted by the 
“ military censure.” To punish men who are proved to have taken 
part in the slaughter of our envoy is one thing. I have a word to 
say on that presently. But it is not said that these men were shown 
to have a share in any such slaughter at all. The head of the 
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mollahs, as it was his business to do, called on all Mohammedans to 
resist the infidel. What were the mollahs doing at Constantinople 
during the Russian invasion? The Kotwal was “prominent in 
organizing the resistance to us at Charasiab ”—a glorious victory we 
are told for the British arms. Another telegram runs—“ All the 
villagers round Kabul quite hostile tous. No quarter is given to 
any one found firing upon us, and prisoners taken in fight are shot.” 

Has it come to this? That after a juggling proclamation, by 
which soldiers fighting for their independence are called rebels and 
murderers, with legal sophistry such as wove the constructive treason 
and the overt rebellion of a Stuart lawyer, our soldiers and generals 
are found capable of shooting prisoners taken in fight, of boasting 
their right totally to destroy conquered cities, can stain themselves 
with the murder of priests who urge their people to battle, and can 
stoop to the incredible meanness of hanging those chiefs who have 
been prominent in fighting with them a pitched battle ? 

I well know what is the official plea for all this, what is the salve 
that honourable soldiers apply when they turn hangmen of warriors 
whom they fought in the field but yesterday. We are told that this 
is merely the punishment of murderers, that our envoy and his suite 
were slaughtered in a time of peace, and that we are only restoring 
order on behalf of a friendly prince. This is no doubt the official 
plea, and the military logic: now it is not only quite insufficient but | 
it is totally false. In the first place, it is not pretended in the only 
telegrams which are suffered to pass the cordon, that the men hung 
were the men who killed our envoy. Weare told that they were 
prominent in organizing the resistance, in inciting the army to fight 
us at Charasiab. They are the chief Afghan leaders who stimulated 
the national defence. The chief priest called on his fellow-believers 
to fight us. One morning five leading prisoners are hung; the City 
Kotwal, the head of the mollahs, and two generals, one of royal blood 
and a chowdikar. Now were these men shown to have slain the 
envoy, or were they prominent men who had incited the battle of 
Charasiab? What we .are told is, that “ prisoners taken in fight ” 
are shot, not assassins convicted of murder. We hear of a search 
“for the rebel leaders,” not for any particular criminal. This is 
quite in accordance with the proclamations of the general. The 
people of Kabul were told that a crime had been committed by certain 
mutineers, that these mutineers had promoted rebellion, that the 
British army was about to suppress the rebellion, end the mutiny, 
and punish the murderers. And that all who took arms against the 
British invaders would be treated as mutineers, rebels, and murderers. 
It is easy, on a piece of paper, for an invading general to call all 
who resist him murderers and outlaws; it is easy and expeditious to 
shoot prisoners of war, and to hang those who organize the armies 
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he has to fight. But a piece of paper cannot make this just, or 
politic, or decent. It leaves the act what it was—an act of military 
terrorism. 

And now what in real truth is this all-sufficient plea, on the 
strength of which all these acts are excused, which makes it just to 
shoot “all prisoners taken in fight;” which turns the chiefs of an 
independent nation into “the rebel leaders,” and the soldiers of a 
free people fighting for their homes rebels, mutineers, outlaws ; 
which makes it a crime to be punished by hanging, for a priest to 
incite soldiers to do battle with an invader? What is the over- 
mastering plea for turning our officers into hangmen? The ground 
is of course the slaughter of the envoy on September 3rd. Let us 
look at this a little closely. The outrage and slaughter of an envoy 
in time of peace is undoubtedly a heinous national offence, and every 
government, which by weakness or connivance has suffered such a 
thing under its eyes, must expect the penalty of war. But how far 
is this mission at Kabul like the case of the embassy accredited to a 
friendly nation, how far was the Ameer’s a constituted government 
at all, how can we separate the events of this year from the events of 
last year, or start de novo with the arrival of Sir L. Cavagnari at 
Kabul? I am not about to excuse the slaughter of our mission in 
what was certainly something short of regular war. I am not pre- 
tending that the Ameer and his government are not responsible for 
the outrage. But I protest against the fraud of treating the people of 
Afghanistan and the soldiers in Kabul, as if the country formed a 
settled and fully constituted state, as if the embassy was a simple 
embassy to a friendly nation, as if there had been no previous war, 
no invasion last year, no extorted and hated treaty, and no tradi- 
tional resistance of the Afghans to admit European envoys at all. 

It is a mockery of sense and justice to ignore that the events 
of the 3rd of September were a simple incident in the war of 
invasion and conquest, that has dragged on with some checks since 
last autumn. The ambassador, as he was called, was the advance 
guard of the expedition, which in this last spring had partially con- 
quered the country, and still occupied a part of it. Iam not about 
to reopen the general policy of this Afghan conquest. It has been 
condemned by soldiers and civilians of great experience and of all 
parties both here and in India, by the best of our Viceroys and the 
wisest of our Indian ministers. Nothing that I can say can convince 
those who are not yet convinced, how wanton an aggression it was. 
I content myself with a protest against it as a rank crime on every 
ground of morality and of policy. The excuses for it were utterly 
frivolous; and it has been defended in the well-known spirit of all 
wars of aggression—the spirit of ambition, vain-glory, and reckless- 
ness. But of that war as a whole I shall not speak. I allude to 
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it only to insist that the attack on the embassy was a simple incident 
of the original and still unfinished war to conquer the Afghan 
people. 

It seemed good last year to the British Government to invade a 
neighbouring independent people. That people were a group of 
rude tribes hardly formed into a state, fiercely fanatical in religion, 
and proud of their freedom and independence. After laying terrible 
burdens on suffering India, our armies succeeded in crushing the 
national defence, in driving the sovereign into exile and death, in 
destroying what cohesion had previously existed in his name. A 
period of confusion followed, the kingdom dissolved into separate 
and unsettled groups, and the tribes and chiefs made the most 
of their new independence. Some partial attempt at resettlement 
followed. A son of the dead sovereign, just released from a long 
imprisonment, succeeded in securing some show of authority in the 
capital, and in some other parts of the country. It was convenient 
to treat him as the ruler, and we partly enabled him to become so in 
fact. At Gandamak the late envoy forced on the bewildered prince 
such terms as it suited us to dictate, and with fair words a nominal 
peace was effected. But all who knew Afghanistan warned us that 
the treaty was a piece of paper, that the prince had no real power to 
execute the treaty, even if he had the will, that a large portion of the 
country repudiated him, that the leading spirits of the people re- 
garded him as a traitor, a puppet, and a coward. If ever warning 
was justified by events it was that which all the cooler heads fore- 
told, when they said, that to make your puppet sign an ignominious 
treaty was not to conquer a country, and to send a small force to 
hector over the puppet in his mountain capital, was a wild and fool- 
hardy scheme. However, it was done. Into the midst of a turmoil 
of fierce tribes, smarting under defeat, furious with religious hatred, 
and torn by intrigues and dissensions, the so-called envoy was sent 
to enforce the terms of a so-called treaty which the tribes had in no 
way accepted, and to dictate to a sovereign who was hardly obeyed by 
his own body-guard, and scarcely secure in his own capital. Almost 
the one thing that Afghans and their chiefs for generations had 
agreed in was to resist the presence of British soldiers and officials. 
And here, by virtue of a treaty which these chiefs repudiated, signed 
by a prince whom many of them did not acknowledge, a small 
British force entered the capital, headed by the soldier who last 
year sought almost to force the Khyber Pass, and who this year had 
personally dictated the treaty. It was almost to invite an outrage, 
to make a collision inevitable. What else could we have done if we 
wished an excuse for a new war ? 

But this peaceful ambassador was only an ambassador in name. 
He came at the head of a squadron. The so-called suite of this 
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so-called envoy consisted of a small military force of about sixty or 
seventy picked soldiers. It is true they were not strong enough for 
an army; but they were much too strong for an embassy. It was 
not quite a corps of occupation, nor quite a corps of observation, and 
they came in what was at least a military truce. But they practi- 
eally served the purpose of an army of occupation and of a corps of 
observation ; and they visibly represented an ample army in reserve. 
When we know what feats have been done by British soldiers in the 
midst of barbarous races, it was only a little in excess of the ordi- 
nary odds. They were not there exactly to fight—they were there 
to overawe and to control. The time was not precisely war; but it 
was little more than ‘a truce. The small corps came into Kabul 
much as the famous uhlan in 1870 rode into a French town. He 
too did not come to fight; he came to overawe the citizens into 
carrying out his orders. The Red Prince was never far behind; and 
in the meantime the uhlan took military occupation of the city, and 
the practical control of the citizens. But the uhlan took his chanee 
of being shot. The position of Sir LL. Cavagnari was not exactly 
this. But it was not very far from it. He had gone into the midst 
of a turbulent enemy, in advance of the regular army. He held a 
nominal political office, and he came under the terms of a so-called 
treaty. But he came, as he well knew, with his life in his hand. I 
shall say nothing to dishonour the memory of a brave, but wild man. 
He thought that audacity might supply the place of troops; he 
believed that his death, if he died, would be heroic. He has died as 
a brave soldier dies, at the head of his men, fighting against over- 
whelming odds with a half-barbarous enemy, whom he meant to 
conquer and whom he thought to overawe. But he has died, as a 
soldier dies, in what was virtually an act of war. 

This so-called envoy was in truth a soldier sent out on an ad- 
vanced post, into a country seething with civil war, from which the 
invading armies had scarcely withdrawn, under a treaty signed by a 
mere unrecognised pretender. He is sent into a city which admits 
no other European on any pretence; where, as Lord Lawrence used 
to say, no European’s life is safe for an hour, and where no Ameer 
could protect him; amongst wild mountaineers and fanatical Mos- 
lems, who regard the presence of an Englishman as a personal 
humiliation. He was sent out with a small force really to secure the 
advantages of a war, which all sensible men said was far from 
ended. ‘To treat the death of this soldier, ordered out on a forlorn 
hope like this, as the murder of an ambassador to a civilised 
power, to be avenged with all the punctilio of European diplomacy, 
is mere chicanery. And upon this chicanery is built up the claim 
to punish the last efforts of Afghan self-defence as mutiny, rebellion, 
and murder. 
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Even this chicanery itself is not consistently maintained. The 
legitimate mode of redressing the slaughter of an envoy is to make 
war upon the State, to coerce its government, and to obtain satisfac- 
tion. But war with a State, however great the provocation, gives no 
right to hang generals and priests, who head the national resistance. 
If, in the very act of war, the State is reduced to atoms, and its 
government shattered or dissolved, that may give a right to the 
injured power to punish the actual offenders itself, and to set up a 
government of its own. But what we now complain of is, not the 
punishment of the men who committed the outrage, or fair attempts 
to restore a government, but the hanging of generals and priests 
whose crime is to have animated a national defence, the proclaiming 
that all who resist the British invader shall be treated as rebels, and 
the setting rewards upon their heads. For this there is no justifica- 
tion whatever in public law, in morality, or even decency. Against 
whom are these men rebels? You have seized their ruler as a 
prisoner: from the first he was practically a hostage. You are 
about to try him for his life on the charge that he instigated or 
approved of the attack. How came the Afghan soldiers at Chara- 
siab to be mutineers? They fought as regular regiments under 
their own native officers, and to all appearances at the secret orders 
of their nominal prince. Where is the government that they defy ? 
There is no government, or shadow of government, except the 
British army, and the late government which is now its prisoner. 
And the British army are plainly invaders who have deposed two 
sovereigns and destroyed two governments. Are the men you hang 
the authors of the attack on the embassy ? Where are the proofs of 
it? What is the evidence that satisfies a court martial, on fire with 
military vengeance ; smarting under a bitter catastrophe, and the 
cruel death of brave comrades? What is the law you use in your 
drum-head commissions, whence issue no reports that you do not 
counter-sign, where is no independent or civilian witness? The 
men whom you hang, you pretend, have abetted the outrages after 
the fact, by resisting the invaders of their country, by taking arms 
against the British forces. So that by this military indictment, 
every soldier in the Afghan armies supports the rebels; rebels are 
those who abet the mutineers ; mutineers are those who resist the 
British ; and those who resist the British are guilty (after the fact) 
of murder of the British envoy. Mutiny, rebellion, outlawry, 
murder, on your lips are nothing but random phrases, tossed together 
by soldiers, parading the terms of law and justice ; who really come 
to conquer a brave, but turbulent race; who mean to kill all who 
oppose them, and to terrify the rest into the show of submission. 
The pretexts that justify this unsoldierlike slaughter of prisoners of 
war are chicanery, worthy of Scroggs and Jefferies. And the putting 
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men to death by legal chicanery bears an ugly name in English 
history. The meaning of it, that which justifies it in the eyes of 
soldiers, and probably of some politicians, is this—that since the 
difficulties of subduing Afghanistan permanently are very great, and 
the forces that are sent to do it are very small, and as Kabul is in 
the heart of Asia away from all European observation, and veiled by 
the “‘ military censure,”’ recourse must be had to terrorism. 

It would be better to give up this affectation of legality, and, if it 
is necessary to herald a war of conquest with proclamations in the 
style of Oriental Caliphs, to open thus :—“ Be it known to all men 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the name of the Empress of India, 
and so forth. Whereas, for sufficient reasons, we have determined to 
subdue the people of Afghanistan, we hereby warn you not to resist 
our victorious armies. If you oppose our good pleasure, we shall 
hang some of you, until the others obey and submit. Such part of 
the city as we think fit we shall destroy, and it is only in mercy 
that we do not destroy it entirely. We shall killand burn until the 
people come to know that our will is irresistible. Imperium et 
Libertas. Rule Britannia!” This is the real purport of General 
Roberts’s Mogul proclamations. . 

I am not making any general charge of cruelty against our 
soldiers and generals. We have no evidence that they acted in the 
thirst for blood, nor in any lust of outrage. Fortunately things 
are not so bad as that. English gentlemen are not suddenly con- 
verted into Mouravieffs, Gallifets, and Chefket Pashas. Nor do I 
assert that they acted worse than soldiers always act who are left to 
themselves and permitted to hang civilians. Their moderation in 
hanging contrasts favourably with that of Russian or Turkish 
generals suppressing an insurrection. My charge is a perfectly 
definite one. It is that they are permitted to hang people at all as 
rebels; that they should be suffered to set rewards on the heads of 
soldiers and generals who meet them in open battle; that they 
should be allowed to execute prisoners in cold blood (short of any 
case of specific murder proved against the criminal) ; that they have 
power by proclamation to convert the national defence of a free 
people, into rebellion and mutiny; that they should be left to be the 
sole judges of what constituted this offence. Lastly, my complaint 
is that British officers sent to invade and conquer an independent 
people should be authorised to do so by terrorism—by the use, that 
is, not of their swords and rifles in battle, but by the rope and the 
torch when no one is left to fight. 

To all this the one defence is, as always—the prestige of our 
Indian Empire, the extreme paucity of our forces in Asia. They 
say, The troops we can spare to hold vast territories are so few, the 
importance of our Eastern Empire is so enormous, the difficulties of 
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subduing vast mountain tracts with two or three thousand Euro- 
peans are so great that we cannot be bound by European law, that 
we can only exist—by terrorism in fact. Now to say, that it is impos- 
sible to apply the public law of Europe in the East is no answer at 
all. Our very charge is, that they do apply the forms and fictions 
of European law, whenever it suits them, and just so far as it suits 
them, and throw these forms off the moment they tell on the wrong 
side. In dealing with Oriental races, it has become a settled prac- 
tice with some British Governments to assert and exact all the rights 
that can be grasped under the strict letter of European diplomacy, 
and to recognise none of the obligations and limits of European law, 
whenever they cease to be convenient. The dilemma is this, If 
they go to Kabul under the rights of public law, they are acting 
there in defiance of public law. If they deny that public law can 
be applied to Afghans, how ludicrous is the plea of the sacred person 
of our envoy, the mutiny against a friendly prince, the constructive 
rebellion, and the ex post facto murders? The public law of Europe 
is, perhaps, in all its forms, or in all its rules, not capable of strict 
application in Asia. But to a civilised and honourable people that 
cannot mean that they are exempt from all law in Asia, from the 
spirit and principle of public law as well as from its forms; that 
cannot justify them in using the terms of public law in order to 
entrap and mystify Asiatic rulers, and then to laugh at the very 
essence of public law, if it hinders their own objects. Toa great 
people at the head of modern civilisation, the difficulties of applying 
the public law of Europe to people in Asia involve most scrupulous 
care to follow that which is beyond and behind all public law in 
Europe, a real and healthy sense of equity, to look at the things as 
they are, to treat half-civilised races of different religion and habits, 
from the point of view of a wise understanding of their prejudices 
and their ignorances, to bear ourselves always as their guides in 
civilisation and justice. 

Now throughout this Afghan war (it is not the first nor the last 
war that has been waged by England on that plan) it is laid down 
on system that our troops are to enter the enemies’ country, whether 
they be independent tribes, rebels, mutineers, or robbers is imma- 
terial; in any case the country is treated as in “insurrection” and 
general outlawry ; and as the troops are too few to occupy and per- 
manently hold so vast an area, they are to kill and burn, ravage 
and destroy so far as may be requisite to secure submission. They 
are to behave just as Edward I. behaved when he was conquering 
Wales or invading Scotland, just as Casar behaved in Gaul, or 
Cortes in Mexico. That is to say, they are to hold themselves free 
from all the laws of war as understood in modern Europe ; they are 
not bound to fight as civilised nations fight; if they are too few to 
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subdue the country physically, they must terrorise it into sub- 
mission ; the end is conquest, and any means leading to that end are 
good. 

Now I say that no circumstances, no diplomatic outrages, no 
pieces of paper or treaties with mountain chiefs, can justify this 
system of conquest by terrorism. The spirit of evil is on it, every- 
where and always; in Asia, or in Europe, in the mountains of 
Afghanistan, or in the valleys of the Balkans. If your troops 
are too few to conquer and hold a territory, by the public laws of 
peace and of war, you should keep out of it; if the tribes you wish 
to annex do not understand modern diplomacy, it is no ground that 
you should sink to the morality of a hill chief. To tell us that the 
interests of India are paramount, and that to save our power and our 
credit there, all things are permitted, and that all morality is idle ; 
this is indeed to demoralise the nation, to turn our Indian Empire 
into a curse greater to Englishmen than her Mexican and Peruvian 
conquests were to Spain; it is to teach a free people the creed of the 
pirate. Let the old watchwords be erased from all English flags: 
Dieu et mon Droit—Honi soit—and the rest, are stale enough. We 
will have a new imperial standard for the new Empress of Asia, 
and emblazon on it—JImperium et Barbaries. 

It concerns the honour of this people, it especially concerns the 
credit of Parliament, that the political and international side of 
these foreign wars should not be resigned carte blanche to soldiers 
with a roving commission to conquer, free from all reference to the 
law of nations, and practically exempt from the rules of war. Above 
all, it is monstrous that they should be permitted to draw round 
them a strict cordon of secrecy, and exclude all information of an 
independent or civilian kind, even to the civilian government they 
serve. It is an idle pretence that the secrecy was demanded in the 
military interests of the campaign. It was enforced to exclude 
criticism, to avoid observation, to withdraw the acts of the generals 
from the control of the civil government, of the Parliament, of the 
nation. No doubt generals in the field delight in nothing so much 
as in carte blanche, the exclusion of all political control, the suppres- 
sion of all criticism, the absorption of every force civil, political, 
legal, and moral into the one convenient autocracy—Martial Law as 
understood at headquarters. Of course these heady captains, with 
the thirst of Alexander and Napoleon in their veins, would be only 
too happy to conquer all Asia on such terms, and career over the 
planet so long as at home we found them in men and in guns, and 
asked no awkward questions. But it behoves a responsible govern- 
ment and a free Parliament to beware that these men never shall be 
let loose on a province or a nation, to drag the name of England 
through blood and dust, to shut themselves up in a sealed district on 
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some idle military excuse, and then to set to work with fire and 
sword, gun and halter, until they have tamed another semi-civilised 
and independent people. Such things may cause joy in military 
clubs, and their admirers; it may delight newspapers on the moral 
level of the Daily Telegraph and the Spectator, but it is utterly dis- 
honouring to a nation such as England, and it disgusts and shames 
the manly spirit of our thoughtful working people. 

Again I say, I do not charge our soldiers and generals with pro- 
miscuous cruelty. Very far from it. I know and honour amongst 
them many most gentle and generous men. They often show con- 
spicuous self-control, and a quiet mercifulness worthy of truly brave 
natures. They almost never lose their heads, and seldom indeed do 
they catch a blood lust like French or Turkish generals in an insur- 
rection. Personally at home we all know them as English gentle- 
men and just men. But I complain that they are often set to tasks 
such as no soldier should have given to him, and granted a license such 
as should be trusted to no general. One could not trust the arch- 
angel Michael to be just, or the seraph Abdiel to be faithful, in a 
position so trying. Our soldiers are sent into a district, one against 
a thousand or ten thousand, usually heated with some tale of outrage 
to avenge, and knowing that nothing but desperate energy can 
enable them to win, despising their enemy as “ niggers,” and utterly 
unable to look on them as soldiers ; they are sent into a province or 
a kingdom alone, without any political control or civilian witness, 
and they are simply ordered to chastise the rebels, or crush the 
resistance. What would have been the consequences had the Red 
Prince been let loose upon France without any civil control or 
witness, with orders carte blanche to bring Frenchmen to their senses, 
and to be his own Vattel and Foreign Secretary. Prince Bismarck 
took care to keep his generals strictly in hand. Had he_ not 
done so, Europe would be ringing now with horror. What then 
must it be when soldiers, on fire to avenge some outrage, out- 
numbered as the Spaniards were outnumbered in Mexico, are sent 
in upon a “nigger” people, with all the physical loathing of race, 
and the inhuman prompting of their religion, to tame an insurgent 
tribe? Angels could not be trusted to do the horrid work,.and the 
natural result ensues. 

In spite of the conspicuous coolness and generosity of our soldiers, 
the fact remains that they never meet their equals or a civilised foe. 
A generation has passed since Englishmen met in fight white men, 
and even those were hardly of European civilisation. They never 
fight under the rules and conditions of modern war. They hardly 
ever fight with a foe, whom they treat as an honourable foreign 
enemy. They are for ever engaging in battues of black skins, red 
skins, brown skins, “niggers,” or savages of some kind. Their 
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enemy are almost always “ rebels,” or “‘mutineers,” or “insurgents,” 
or “‘marauders,” with whom they do not pretend to hold the con- 
ventional laws of warfare. Our officers, therefore, are almost always 
partly executioners, and partly criminal police, as well as soldiers. 
They not only use their swords, but they have ever in their train 
ropes and halters, gibbets and cats, and all the apparatus of a 
Russian army in Poland. They seldom fight without killing prisoners 
in cold blood after all resistance has ceased. They blow them from 
guns by platoons, they hang them from the first tree, they shoot 
them in squads, they flog them by scores, they burn villages whole- 
sale, their men knife wounded men (at least they boast that they 
do) ; they hold drum-head courts-martial on priests and officials, 
they proclaim martial law at their own free-will. 

Again I repeat that I do not charge our officers or men with 
wanton cruelty, nor do I say that they become personally savage, 
except in rare cases. Nor do I say that they do these things without 
general orders, or without a very fair show of actual insurrection 
and real outrage. But this, as a fact, is the horrid work the British 
army is usually called on to do when it enters the field. It is one of 
the curses, no doubt, of our Empire ; one of the burdens to be borne 
by a nation which builds its greatness on vast continents of half- 
civilised people. I wonder that the fine stuff of English gentlemen 
can resist, as it does, the contagion. I am amazed that so few of 
them get brutalised by their work. There were men, we know, 
in Jamaica who seemed to delight in hanging and flogging the 
blacks. And I myself have heard a young officer say that what 
pulled him through a desperate wound in the Indian “ Mutiny ” 
was the crawling to the window each morning to see the niggers 
hung—the “niggers” being prisoners taken in the battle where 
he got his wound. Happily there are few such blood-hounds in 
the British army, seldom as it fights on equal terms with a civilised 
enemy. 

But not the less necessary is it, for a civilised government and people, 
to control with a strong hand the appeal to military law. There is that 
of the wild beast in all fighting men heated with battle, that they 
ought almost never to be turned, with the blood still hot upon their 
hands, into governors, executioners, judges. This Martial Law isa 
big word fora black thing. It means terrorism, slaughter, violence— 
within such limits as a soldier thinks convenient. It is strange that 
of all nations on the earth, except possibly the Russian, the English 
nation is the one which most often proclaims Martial Law. The 
British army, of all armies in the world, is the one which is most 
often hanging, shooting, or punishing prisoners of war. And of all 
civil Governments on earth, unless, perhaps, that of the Czar, the 
Parliament of this free nation is the one which is the readiest to 
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hand over countries and provinces to the absolute will of a soldier 
flushed with victory. | 

If these words, quite undeniable as they are, cause pain and anger 
in the minds of honest men, the fault is not mine. I do not 
pretend to be a man of peace at any price, nor do I deny the neces- 
sity for soldiers and the duty of recognising war. But I havea 
right to appeal to the civilian’ sentiments of civilised citizens, and 
to ask that our army shall be held strictly in civil control and con- 
sistently used in a civilised spirit. No honourable soldier can refuse 
such aclaim. As to the men of blood and of swagger, we care as 
little for their wrath as for their insolence. They cannot rise, as a 
French statesman said, to the level of our disdain. Men who fulfil 
their civil duties in the face of any opposition, need not be dismayed 
by the courage which hurries back to banquets, balls, and welcomes, 
from the slaughter of “niggers,” from wild raids across savage 
districts in expeditions which, like a tiger hunt, combine at once a 
battue and a pic-nic. Such men entirely mistake the true temper of 
their fellow-citizens at home. The opinion of the profession or the 
narrow class that feeds it is not all in this island. There are serious 
men here, quite as eager for the honour of their country as they are, 
who have thought about war, its history, its duties, and trials as 
much as they have, who turn with a sick heart from this never- 
ending tale of invasion, slaughter, repression, military executions, 
and martial law. For a generation the Temple of Janus for us has 
hardly once been closed. No year passes that British troops are not 
fighting somewhere, and never a white or a civilised foe, and. rarely 
indeed in civilised warfare. Tous these men come home, yet honour- 
able men no doubt, and unpolluted with savagery, but still reeking 
with the blood of men killed in unjust quarrels, of men put to death 
in cold blood, butchered in the loose hubbub of military retribution. 
Will some member of Parliament exact a true return of the prisoners 
taken in battle in these African and Asian wars, and of the punish- 
ments inflicted by military justice? How many of the hundreds of 
thousands of fighting men who have so lately met our armies in 
battle, have been taken prisoners in the field ? How many of such 
prisoners have been honourably treated as Europeans treat European 
prisoners of war? What are these wars in which we never hear of 
prisoners, in which prisoners of war are systematically tried by 
courts-martial? Have we no member on either side of our docile 
parties, who will tear open the secrets of the ‘ military censor,” and 
drag before the nation the true story of this hanging of “ niggers” ? 
There are men at home to whom these things are never veiled by 
displays of personal daring, who hear the groans of the prisoners in 
their agony amidst all the cheers of admiring friends. The vast 
mass of our working people, in town and in country, loathe these 
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criminal wars, and turn from the instruments of these wild acts of 
retribution. Bella geri placuit, nullos habitura triumphos, said the 
noble Roman—there are wars too odious to deserve a triumph. 
Our soldiers too often forget this maxim, and the stern warning 
it conveys. There is no response in the mass of the nation to 
the thoughtless cheers of the idle, when executioners and hangmen 
return to claimatriumph. They may have done their duty, and 
may have done it without passion: but we do not care to sce 
them; and we ask of the Government that sent them by what law 
or right these things were done. 

To all that is said there is always one monotonous reply—the 
prestige of our Asiatic position—the critical necessities of our Indian 
Empire. If this means, that having a great possession in the East, 
its importance is such that neither justice nor morality have any- 
thing to do with the matter, then this nation will sink to the Spain 
of the Philips, if it ever accepts such a doctrine. I know there are 
politicians on both sides who have quietly made up their minds, that 
having got India they mean to keep it by any means and all means 
which come to hand ; and whatever has to be paid in life, or in waste, 
in guilt, or in shame, will be paid to the bitter end. To such men 
we have but one short answer—we do not argue with Pirates: we 
call upon civilised mankind to judge them. 

It is just because we have a deep sense of all that we ought to do 
in India, it is just for the sake of India itself, that we condemn this 
military terrorism. It is not we who say—Perish India, or who crudely 
call out for its summary abandonment. For my part, I recognise all 
the duties which our presence there has imposed on us, and I desire 
to fulfil those duties of good government and upright dealing at 
every sacrifice and with all our might. It is because I desire a just 
rule and the firm and peaceful settlement of India, that I protest 
against the system of these constant wars of retribution. How is 
the government of India ever to rise to the level of a just and bene- 
ficent power, when, year after year, it is occupied in successive 
wars of aggression and repression, of terrorism or vengeance ? 
How are officers to become the peaceful guardians of a contented 
empire, when they are for ever returning, hot with revenge and 
triumph, from a promiscuous battue of half-barbarous “ rebels”’ ? 
The day when the white and the dark race shall feel that they 
are fellow-citizens, instead of conquerors and conquered, masters 
and subjects, is indeed indefinitely adjourned by these wild raids 
amongst wild tribes in the spirit of Cortes or Pizarro. The bad blood 
which these raids enkindle in every vein, the desperate sense of race- 
feud which they breed in the native, and the fierce temper of disdain 
which they rouse in us—these are the real perils and difficulties of 
the Indian Empire. Fed by this slaughter and violence and 
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lawlessness, that empire will always be precarious, will always be 
sinking to a lower level. To believe that an empire can for ever 
subsist on terrorism, be the terrorism only in reserve, is to believe 
that the most cynical of Turkish Pashas or Russian Prefects are 
wise politicians and true patriots. 

If we are asked what do we mean by ¢errorism, the question is 
easily answered. Terrorism consists in the killing, torturing, or 
punishing A, not for any crime committed by A, but in order to 
terrify B, C, and D into submitting to your will. That is terrorism ; 
and it is, always and everywhere, evil and abominable, in Europe or 
in Asia. No circumstances can justify it. No object can excuse 
it. And that is what, we say, our troops have done in Kabul, and 
what our Government has authorised them to do. If it be objected 
that all war is terrorism, the answer again is simple. War has its 
recognised laws as much as peace, and they must be submitted to in 
Asia as much as in Europe. If it be said that they cannot be applied 
in Asia, or are not understood by barbarians, then the spirit of these 
laws must be followed, if we cannot follow their letter. They are 
laws like the laws of honour which bind soldiers as such, which dis- 
tinguish them from pirates, banditti, and cut-throats, wherever they 
may fight. They are laws which ought to bind the British soldier 
as a part of his own self-respect, quite apart from their being enforced 
by adverse opinion, or formulated in words by the enemy. And the 
chief and centre of these laws are these:—Thou shalt not kill help- 
less prisoners of war; thou shalt not kill for civil offences, as dis- 
tinct from military attack. Both are summed up in this. You may 
use your swords and your rifles in battle—you may not use gibbets 
and ropes in cold blood. And we tell these heroes of the drum- 
head and the halter that, whether it be in Asia or in Europe, in 
Africa or in America, they who do these things cease to be soldiers, 
and sink to the level of hangmen or cut-throats. Longitude and lati- 
tude have nothing to do with it: nor have the habits and ideas of 
the particular enemy. It is a matter of personal self-respect, bind- 
ing on gentlemen and on soldiers everywhere. 

It is vain to repeat that the Afghans are graceless barbarians, and 
fully expect to be hung if they are caught. This matter is not a 
law-suit between us and the Afghans to determine which are the 
most reckless cut-throats, or which is the most unjust of nations. 
It is a question of the permanent standard of British civilisation, of 
our national character, of the dignity and place of the English soldier. 
The character, or the moral standard of the wretches who quiver on 
the rope’s end, have nothing to do with the matter. The matter is 
your moral right to hang. If General Roberts took pot-shots at 
passing Afghans in the streets, he would be committing murder, 
whether the Kabulees he killed were cut-throats and robbers or not. 
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It is the hanging at all which concerns us, not the personal merit of 
the victim. In vain is it said that not so many men have been 
hung after all. No one supposes that General Roberts or his depu- 
ties enjoy their horrid task. It has nothing to do with the matter, 
that only a score or so after all have been hung. Only a score or so 
hung in cold blood for defending their country! If only one man 
has been so hung, it is a detestable murder. To set a price on the 
head of men who resist an invader in battle, is itself an unpardon- 
able outrage—even if it were an idle vaunt, unfollowed by acts. 

Measures of war, and military defence are one thing. We have 
not said that General Roberts is not bound to protect his camp. 
What we complain of, is the slaughtering unarmed prisoners as part 
of a political plan, to overawe a civil population, when all resistance 
is over. It is the making a soldier, reeking from battle, the supreme 
master of an entire nation, and the sole judge of a vast political pro- 
blem. And it is the handing over of this political problem, the 
complex civil issues of rebellion and order, to the unbridled will of a 
victorious general, whilst placing in his hands the weapons assumed 
by a Pasha in reducing a Christian province. Nothing can ever 
make this right, or wise, or safe, To talk of Asia, or empire, or 
prestige in the matter is inhuman nonsense. Morality, political 
sense, and human nature, are not inverted in the antipodes, nor do 
they lose their meaning in the tropics. 

I have spoken in this matter without any reference to party. A 
man who does so, I well know, is excluded from public life, even if 
he wished to enter it. But at least he has his freedom; and he is 
bound to use his freedom without thought of party tactics, and he can 
speak things and speak in a tone which party leaders may discourage. 
There are men, I know, on both sides, who would drag England 
down to the level of a military despotism. In truth, all this goes 
down far deeper than party. It touches the vitals of our soundness 
and strength as a people. Never was blindness greater than that 
which mistakes the hubbub of idlers and the cheers of the clubs for 
the solid approval of the English people. In town and in country 
the masses of our workmen hear with horror of these wanton wars 
and this lawless justice. It is quite true that many of them were 
resolute, as they are resolute still, that the Russian Empire should 
not lightly absorb all Eastern Europe. For my part I thought 
them in the right. It is a strange blunder to suppose that they 
therefore approve this out-Heroding Russia in the East. You are fill- 
ing them now with the belief that the classes who rule them seek 
war for the sake of war, the vain-glory of war even more than the 
gains of war, that they fan the warlike spirit as nobler than the spirit 
of industry, that they love the high hand of the camp rather than 
the justice of civillaw. Our workmen met but the other day in con- 
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gress, delegates from some million or so of British artizans, and the 
Meeting on “‘ Peace or War” denounced these barbarous raids and 
this lawless butchery. This was the main political grievance.’ 
It will be a rough day for us all when the craftsmen and peasants 
of England resolve that this Empire you build in crime is a cruel 
and shameful burden, that weighs upon their future likea curse. And 
as we listen to the tale of these wanton battues with a flush as from 
a blow upon the cheek, some of us can feel even now that the hour of 
this national awakening is at hand. 

As if no form of invention were to be wanting to this imperial 
pageant, they are seeking—these men—to gild their martial exploits 
from the ancient glory of the throne. The favour of a gracious Lady 
is most artfully inwoven in these tales of blood and conquest. Would 
they add to the Regal style, not only the Empress of India, but the 
Conqueress of Asia and Africa? What folly of amphitheatre or 
burlesque is too enormous for their daring? Truly, it is a witless 
device. Perhaps the brilliance of the throne may lose more by the 
dust and blood of war, than the lucky conquerors can gain from the 
radiance of the fountain of honour. We all now seek our drafts of 
honour from such fountains as we judge best, and we shrink from 
the stains of gore that may dim the purity of their source. We have 
known and we accept the English crown as that of a peaceful law- 


abiding Kingdom. We will never accept it as a lawless, conquering, 
blood-stained Empire. 


Freperic Harrison. 


(1) Mr. Joseph Arch, a man not unknown, recited amid great applause 4 poem which 
thus concludes :— 


“ Blow, gently blow, ye breezes, 
Let the war-smoke upwards curl, 
While bathed in blood and glory 
Stands forth our Premier Earl! 
But weep, oh! weep for England, 
And bow the head in shame; 
For sullied is her honour, 
And tarnish’d is her name.” 








THE AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


Tue journey of Prince Bismarck to Vienna, his almost royal recep- 
tion there, and the close-drawn relations of Austria and Germany, 
announced as they have been wrbi et orbi, have produced a deep 
impression on the whole of Europe. This conspicuous proceeding 
on the part of the Prince has indeed made a real and a sudden 
change in the aspect of European affairs. Its meaning could not be 
mistaken : the alliance of-the three Emperors had come to anend. It 
was succeeded by an alliance of two of them, directed against the third. 
This was a blow evidently and openly aimed at Russia, and it was 
made of more importance by the fact that its author was determined 
that nobody should mistake its meaning. Prince Bismarck and 
Count Andrassy had had quite opportunities enough at Gastein of 
meeting and making all necessary arrangements. The Vienna 
journey could thus have only one object; it was an anti-Russian 
demonstration. At the same time official journals told us that the 
Emperor William had only made up his mind with the greatest 
reluctance to adopt his chancellor’s new policy, and that his people 
owed him the liveliest gratitude for this sacrifice of his most 
cherished sentiments to the welfare of Germany. 

Prince Bismarck had taken great care, by assiduous attentions to 
the French ambassador at Vienna, to show that he had no designs on 
the French Republic, and the German press kept repeating that the 
relations of the two countries had never been upon a better footing. 
As I write, indeed, Count de Saint Vallier, the French ambassador 
at Berlin, is a guest at Varzin, an exceedingly unusual thing for a 
foreign minister. Russia had seen the storm coming and had on her 
side been recently looking out for allies. The Czarewitch had, in 
the first place, paid a visit to Stockholm, where he had received the 
most cordial welcome. Now in case of war the neutrality of Sweden 
is indispensable to Russia. Finland has continued to be Swedish at 
heart, and the language and institutions of Sweden still prevail in 
her towns, the province being only nominally connected with Russia. 
The autonomy of Finland has been scrupulously respected and the 
Finns have no grievance against Russia. There is therefore no 
actively separatist feeling. But their sympathies with their brethren 
on the other side of the Baltic are lively, and this sympathy would 
probably, at the sight of the Swedish banners, resolve itself into an 
insurrection on behalf of the old country. To restore Finland to 
Sweden would be a handsome price to pay for a Swedish alliance, and 
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the bargain might, under certain circumstances, be a tempting one to 
strike. In 1854, Sweden allowed herself to be worked upon by Eng- 
land and France, and in November of that year a treaty was signed, 
whereby she bound herself to invade Finland in the spring of 1855. 

Recently, too, Russia has taken steps as though to secure the 
support of France. The Czarewitch even went to Paris without 
stopping at Berlin. It seems likely indeed that France will not 
enter into engagements with any one, but will accept with gratitude 
the kind expressions of Germany, of Austria, of Russia, and of 
England alike, reserving the power to act as occasion may demand 
in her own interests. The existing political situation of Europe 
may therefore be thus summed up. Germany and Austria are in 
close alliance and supported by England, Italy is undecided, France 
is watching her opportunity, and Russia is isolated. What then is 
the motive, and what the object, of the Austro-German alliance ? 
Will it rest upon a real community of interest ? or has it no other 
justifying cause than the views of the ministers for the time being ? 
What again will be its consequences as concerns Europe? Such 
are the points which I now propose to examine. 

The understanding between Austria and Germany cannot in any 
way surprise those who have taken the trouble to follow closely the 
course of events for the last ten years. It is the logical consequence 
of the new situations brought about in 1870, and could be deduced 
from them by a process of reasoning almost mathematical in its 
strictness. In a work published in 1869, and entitled View of the 
Eastern Question, the Russian General Rotislaf Fadaieff put forward 
with surprising lucidity the reasons which were likely to bring about 
an Austro-German alliance. ‘“ As long,’ said he, “as the rivalry 
between France and Prussia lasts, Russia will have a certain liberty 
of action, but when this difference has been’ peaceably adjusted, or 
settled by an appeal to arms’”’—let us remember that this was written 
in 1869—“ then Russia must hasten to get any difficulty out of her 
way at once, for in all probability she will have to look to an alliance 
of England, Austria, and Prussia, far more dangerous to her than 
the existing alliance between England and France.” The personal 
sentiments of the Emperor William have been the only obstacle to 
this hitherto. Farther on General Fadaieff writes as follows: “The 
termination of the hostile attitude of Austria towards Prussia, and 
her alliance with that power, will give her much greater strength 
than an alliance with France, which would always be insecure and 
intermittent. The contiguity of their territories, the identity of 
their interests in the east, the popular sentiments on both sides, and 
the sympathies of race, make an alliance with Prussia far more 
advantageous than any other to Austria. If the situation of Russia 
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was difficult enough already when Austria protected Turkey, it will 
become much more difficult when Prussia is at the back of Austria. 
A triple range of defences—Austria, Prussia, England—will defend 
the Balkans thenceforward.” This is the exact programme which 
Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy have recently agreed upon at 
Vienna, indicated ten years in advance by a clear-sighted Russian. 
I have myself more than once endeavoured, in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review,’ to show that England has nothing to fear in 
reference to the permanent establishment of Russia in Turkish 
territory. I then argued that Germany would never permit the 
great river which, after watering so many German lands, opens a 
way from them to the Black Sea, to fall into Russian hands. As 
long as Prussia occupied a subordinate position in reference to 
Austria, she might be content to follow the fortunes of Russia. But 
since Austria, driven out of the Germanic confederation, has ceased 
to be a formidable rival ; and since Prussia, once humble, has become 
Germany and great, she holds herself bound to sustain German 
interests on the Danube, as well as on the Rhine. Die Wacht am 
Rhein has been a war song against France; the Germans and the 
Austrians may very well sing Die Wacht an der Donau in chorus, 
against Russia. To prevent Russia from occupying Turkey is, for 
England, merely a question of the balance of power, and of the 
interests of her colonial empire. Even if the Czar were reigning at 
Constantinople, he would still be a long way from India. But to 
the Germans the advance of Russia is a question of life and death. 
Should she succeed in absorbing the Slavs of the Danube, the realisa- 
tion of Panslavonic dreams becomes a certainty. A glance at any 
ethnographic map will show that the Slavs reach to Trieste, to Gratz, 
and even to the western borders of Bohemia ; that is to say, that they 
occupy three-fourths of Europe, having the advantage over the 
Teutonic races, not merely in number, but still more by the extent 
of a territory where a hundred millions of men could well establish 
themselves. Germany may have chosen to show herself favourable 
to the Russians during their war with Turkey, because she hoped to 
find her account therein ; but she will never permit them to reap the 
fruit of their victories. Such were the views which I set before the 
readers of the Fortnightly Review two years ago, and the course of 
events seems to show that these views were not far wrong. 

To explain the recent proceedings of Germany we must go back 
to 1870. At that time Russia saved Prussia by preventing Austria 
from taking her in flank when Napoleon III. crossed the Rhine.* 

(1) July, 1877; February, 1878; November, 1878. 

(2) In a dispatch of the 20th July, 1870, to the Austrian ambassador at Paris, Count 


Beust says, “ We think it certain (with all respect to General Fleury) that Russia 
holds to her alliance with Prussia so strongly that, in certain eventualities, the inter- 
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This permitted the Germans to crush France, and to become an 
empire. It was clearly a blunder on Russia’s part, and she is 
probably well aware of it by this time. What, then, were the 
reasons which inclined her to commit it? There were some which 
were not devoid of speciousness, and were quite independent of family 
ties and of the personal affection which existed between the Emperor 
Alexander and King William. The triple alliance of England, 
France, and Austria had, in 1855, covered Turkey, had forced peace 
upon Russia, and still continued to interpose an insurmountable 
barrier to Russian designs. To recover liberty of action in the East 
it was therefore necessary to weaken France and Austria, and so 
to reduce England to impotence on the Continent. Sadowa and 
Sedan thus had an appearance of being Russian victories, and 
Prussia seemed to be doing the Czar’s work by humbling his adver- 
saries. The Treaty of Frankfort in 1871 was the revenge for the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, and opened, or seemed to open, the road to 
Constantinople for the Muscovite eagles. Without spending a 
rouble or moving a soldier the face of Europe was changed, and, as 
it seemed at least, entirely in the interest of Russia. Another 
eventual advantage seemed also in sight. Russia can always come 
to an understanding with any state which, for the time being, 
desires some special object more strongly than it fears the prepon- 
derance of the Slav element. She can never count upon Germany 
or Austria or England giving up to her the Danube and the Balkans. 
Nor would it seem that France, either as the ancient ally of Poland 
or as representing revolution principles, can ally herself with Russian 
despotism. But France mutilated, burning for revenge and for the 
recovery of her lost provinces, might some day make terms with a 
power which should help her to re-establish her ancient frontier by a 
joint attack on the German Empire. A Russian alliance, therefore, 
which would once have appeared a monstrosity, might become even 
for republican France a temptation and a ground of hope. Thus 
Prince Gortschakoff had played the game well, and seemed to have 
it in his hands. After weakening, by means of the Prussian arms, 
his two enemies of 1853 and 1863, he had left in the rear of 
Prussia herself a nation rich, warlike, nearly forty millions strong, 
on the aid of which he might always count when the day should 
come on which a serious attack on Germany should become necessary. 

Prince Bismarck was not blind to this danger. He knew that it 
is not possible to alter the map of Europe for one’s own profit, with- 


vention of the Russian army must be looked upon not as probable but as assured. We 
also think it certain that our taking the field would be followed immediately by a 
similar step on the part of Russia, which threatens us not merely in Gallicia, but also 
on the Pruth and on the Lower Danube.” 
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out exciting formidable jealousies. He saw well enough that the day 
might come when he would have to make head on all sides at once, 
against France, against Russia, and against Austria. The Russians 
have a natural hatred of the Germans, and are at the same time fond 
of the French. The rapid successes of the German army in 1870 
wounded the susceptibilities of the Russian army, which thencefor- 
ward became still more French in sympathy. These hostile senti- 
ments were indeed balanced by the affection of the Emperor Alexander 
for his uncle. But it was known that the heir to the Russian throne 
was quite otherwise minded, and that he shared the dislike of the 
people for Germany. The hostility of Austria, that is to say of the 
Austrian court and army, was also unquestionable. Indeed it 
appears from a correspondence interchanged in the newspapers be- 
tween Count Beust and the Duke de Gramont, ’ that Austria had 
actually undertaken to attack Germany about the beginning of 
September, 1870. After the first French defeats, and under the 
threats of Russia, the excuse was made that Napoleon III. had de- 
clared war without waiting for Austria to be ready. Thus Austria 
aspired to take revenge for Sadowa, just as France did for Sedan. 
Should a change of sovereign take place in Russia, Germany might 
find herself threatened on three sides at once, like Frederick II. in 
the Seven Years’ War. The German government well understood the 
danger, and devoted the whole of its energies to the strengthening 
of its military establishment. Objections were made on all siden, 
even in the German Parliament, to the military mania. But when 
Count Moltke mounted the tribune to defend the war estimates, he 
had no hesitation in indicating boldly the dangers which had to be 
foreseen, and against which it was necessary to take precautions on 


(1) In a letter addressed to Count Beust on the Sth of January, 1873, the Duke de 
Gramont establishes irrefutably that in July, 1870, Austria had engaged to give armed 
assistance to France. He cites an extract from a dispatch of Count Beust of the 20th 
July, 1870, which says: “Count Witzthum has delivered to our august master the 
verbal message which the Emperor Napoleon deigned to entrusttohim. ‘These words of 
the Emperor's, as well as the explanations which the Duc de Gramont has been good 
enough to add, have prevented any possibility of the misunderstandings to which the 
unforeseen occurrence of this sudden war had given rise. Be good enough, therefore, 
to repeat to his Mujesty and his ministers that, faithful to our engagements, as they are 
recorded in the letters interchanged last year between the two sovereigns, we consider 
the cause of France as our own, and we shall contribute to the success of her arms to 
the utmost of our power— dans les limites du possible.’ ’’ Further: ‘ The word neutra- 
lity, which we regret to pronounce, is forced upon us by imperious necessity and by 
a logical appreciation of our joint interests, but this neutrality is only a means to enable 
us to reach the true object of our policy, and to complete our armaments without 
exposing ourselves to a sudden attack either from Prussia or Russia, an attack from 
which we are not in a position to defend ourselves.” On the evening of the 24th July 
the Austrian ambassador, becoming more explicit on this question of armaments, 
informed the Duc de Gramont in writing that, in the condition in which the war had 
surprised Austria, she could not possibly take the field before the month of September. 
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three sides at once. This situation gives the key to the important 
events of May, 1875. A rumour was suddenly set afloat that Ger- 
many was about to pick a quarrel with France. England and Russia 
took measures of energetic interference at Berlin, while Austria on 
the contrary held aloof, saying that she had every confidence in the 
good faith of her neighbour. War seemed so imminent that the 
Emperor Alexander and Prince Gortschakoff hurried to visit the 
Emperor William, and after interviews lasting two days Prince 
Gortschakoff published in his official newspapers the cruel telegram, 
“Peace is now assured.” Nothing more humiliating for Prince 
Bismarck could have occurred. It appeared that he had wished to 
throw himself upon France without any provocation, and that Russia 
had stopped him. It was to Russia, and Russia alone, that 
Europe owed the preservation of peace. It ean easily be understood 
that Prince Bismarck has never pardoned Prince Gortschakoff this 
deadly injury. Again and again, in conversation and in Parliament, 
he has asserted that he was slandered, and that he never had any 
designs on France. He says so and we must believe him; but, if it 
be so, it was the military party which took it into its head to act, for 
the fact of the projected action is beyond dispute. The French 
Government knew perfectly well the demands which were about to 
be made. The claims of Germany were that France should reduce 
her army to two hundred thousand men, and should instantly put a 
stop to the reconstruction of her fortresses. During the whole of the 
month of April the German press had not ceased to accuse France of 
preparing an attack on Germany. As this was absolutely and mani- 
festly false it was clear that a quarrel (literally a queredle d’ Allemand) 
was being picked. The fact received official recognition in the 
English Parliament. The Foreign Secretary—a question being asked 
on the subject—answered that it was true that for a moment the 
peace of Europe had been seriously compromised, but only in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding. France had imagined that she was 
threatened by Germany, and Germany had believed that she was 
menaced by France. Thanks to the friendly intervention of Russia 
and England the mutual apprehension had been removed, and har- 
mony had been restored in Europe. As it was certain that Germany 
could not for a moment have believed in any menace on the part of 
France, which was then so little prepared for war that in case of it 
she had resolved to withdraw her troops behind the Loire, it was not 
very hard to see from which side the attack had begun. Nor is it 
difficult now to see what idea had guided, it may be Prince Bismarck, 
it may be Count Moltke. The wonderful resources of France, and 
the incredible rapidity with which she was recovering herself, had 
astounded, and even, with some reason, terrified Germany. She was 
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thought to have been crushed, and lo! she was again on her feet, 
with financial and military resources far greater than those she had 
enjoyed under the Empire. Was it not wise to stop her while there 
was time, while the tried friendship of the Emperor Alexander could 
be counted upon? The longer the time of waiting, the greater would 
be the danger. This at least seemed clear. The tactics of the 
Prussian army may be thus summed up: “Take the initiative, and 
attack the enemy as soon as he comes within sight.” This principle 
was transported into the region of politics. But the demand was 
rather too large a one to address even to the most devoted of nephews. 
The Czar replied, ‘‘ If I were to consent, my people would make com- 
mon cause with Europe against us.” The rejoinder was made, “ Do 
what you like with the East, take Constantinople if you must.” 
But Prince Gortschakoff refused. It is said that at Berlin there was 
an idea of going their own way. They could, it was held, finish 
France before Russia and England had made up their minds or 
mobilised a single division, and when the deed had once been done 
no one would have stirred, or, at the worst, Germany might have 
fought it out. But the Emperor William would not play for such 
heavy stakes, nor would he run the risk of war with his nephew. 
There can be no doubt that the incident of May, 1875, was a 
grave and dangerous check for Germany. The whole of Europe 
had combined against her to defend France. But in the Eastern 
Question Prince Bismarck found a way out of the difficulty much 
superior to that which the war party had preferred. The Herze- 
govinian insurrection was from its beginning supported by Austria 
and by Germany. The Austrian Government kept as governor of 
Dalmatia General Rodich, a man devoted to the Slavs, and the insur- 
gents were at no loss for ammunition and help of all kinds. The 
interviews and the alliance of the three Emperors followed. At this 
England was disturbed, but without any reason, for in the long-run 
her interests in the East could not be threatened thereby. The 
alliance gave Russia full liberty to bring the Turks to book, and 
even to go to Constantinople, but only because it was certain that 
Germany and Austria could at any moment bring her back again by 
cutting her off from her base. Austria was to have Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina to rectify the Dalmatian frontier. For Germany, what 
was the gain? None at all; merely the pleasure of obliging her 
good friends. But as a matter of fact the advantages she hoped for 
were not small. In the first place the Anglo-Russian understanding 
of the month of May with France was broken up. Russia was sure 
to draw upon herself the enmity of England, and perhaps even actual 
hostilities. Inthe struggle with the Turks she must necessarily be 
weakened, and the good-will of Germany would become absolutely 
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necessary to her. On the other hand Austria, by advancing into 
the Balkan Peninsula, was certain sooner or later to awake the 
jealousy of Russia, and thus she also would be unable to do without 
the support of Germany. From that moment, indeed, a complete 
understanding existed between Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy ; 
nor did the Prince make any mystery about it. Being interrogated 
in Parliament about his foreign policy, he replied that he was on 
terms of friendship and alliance with the two neighbouring empires, 
but that if in certain eventualities it became necessary to make a 
choice, he could not but incline to the side to which community of 
interests and of race drew him; that is to say, the Austrian alliance 
had become the foundation-stone of German policy. During the 
Russo-Turkish war, and especially at the time of the siege of Plevna, 
Germany recovered full liberty of action. The plan of May, 1875, 
might have been taken up again without fear of troublesome inter- 
vention ; but Prince Bismarck did not take it up again, perhaps 
because it had never been his, perhaps because he had his eye on 
something better. When a man has had three enemies to face, and 
has been able to turn one of them into a friend, the reduction of an- 
other of them to a condition of impotence is sufficient to restore the 
feeling of security. Now it was easier to checkmate Russia than 
France. Against Russia Germany could always count on England 
and on Austria, while these two powers would by no means have 
been equally disposed to sacrifice France, the military power of 
which was besides far superior to that of Russia. The saying of 
Prince Schwarzenberg, “ Austria will astonish the world by her in- 
gratitude,” is not forgotten. This saying might nowadays be trans- 
ferred to Prussia. It seems to be the destiny of Russia to meet with 
ingratitude. At the time of the Treaty of Berlin Prince Bismarck 
did not assist Russia in maintaining the provisions of the Treaty of 
San Stefano. The only support he gave her was in her demand for 
the portion of Bessarabia touching on the mouths of the Danube. 
The gift was one of doubtful value, for it has drawn on Russia the 
hatred of the Roumanians, who did them such yeoman’s service at 
Plevna. Austria, without drawing the sword, has had the best luck. 
By means of Serajevo and Novi Bazar she has made her way to the 
heart of the peninsula; she is within a step of Mitrovitza, the 
terminus of the Salonica Railway, and she will inevitably make her 
way thither. Years ago Herr Hahn, the sometime consul of Austria 
at Syra, pointed out in a well-written pamphlet that Salonica was 
the true gate of Eastern Europe. It is by this port that Austria 
and Germany can bring about the object they have in view—the 
commercial development of all eastern countries. Germany, on the 
other hand, has been absolutely disinterested. She found ample 
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compensation in the recovery of the security of her position. To 
put shortly what has just been said, it is evident that the Austro- 
German alliance, confirmed recently with so much solemnity at 
Vienna, is Prince Bismarck’s revenge for Prince Gortschakoff’s 
telegram of May, 1875. 

In what, then, does the agreement arrived at by Prince Bismarck 
and Count Andrassy, and ratified by the two Emperors, consist ? 
This is not precisely known. It may be taken for granted that the 
object is not to attack this power or that. It may be, perhaps, if 
not a customs union, which would not be easy to carry out, at any 
rate a half-union, brought about by a reciprocal adjustment of tariffs ; 
the extension of Austrian influence, and probably also of the Aus- 
trian occupation, in Turkey, and especially in Macedonia; the joint 
development of the commerce and the resources of the East; and 
finally, the entrusting to Austria of the guardianship of the penin- 
sula against Russia. There should follow as a corollary on this the 
obligation to defend the arrangement jointly against anybody who 
should oppose it or find fault with it. In short, it may be a highly 
pacific and businesslike convention, but still one with a couple of 
million bayonets in the background. 

We have now to consider whether this understanding has no 
ground except in the personal views of the two chancellors, or 
whether it is solidly founded in the permanent interests of the two 
empires. No doubt it was much easier for Prince Bismarck to 
come to terms with a Hungarian than with a pure-blooded Austrian. 
All good Magyars bless Sadowa, which gave them back their con- 
stitution, their autonomy, and their ancient liberties. Nor must 
we forget that in 1866 Prussia had formed a Hungarian legion to 
raise Hungary. Thus Count Andrassy had nothing to forget in his 
colloquy with Prince Bismarck ; he had, on the contrary, not a little 
to remember in the way of service done to his country. Besides, had 
he not been condemned to death in 1848, and obliged to fly before the 
Russian armies when they invaded Hungary to force it under the 
detested yoke of the Austrian despotism ? The memories and personal 
dispositions of Count Andrassy must therefore have facilitated the 
understanding. But there was more than this; the alliance seemed 
to be commanded by the clearly understood interest of the two 
empires. Of this, in the case of Germany, there can be no doubt. 
A firm alliance with Austria would permit her, if need were, to make 
head at once against enemies from the westward and from the east- 
ward. By discouraging aggressive projects, such an alliance would 
be the best guarantee of peace. It is, moreover, far more popular at 
Berlin than a Russian alliance would be. It may be remembered 
with what bitterness the Russophil policy of Prince Bismarck two 
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years ago was attacked both in the parliament and in the press of 
Germany. The understanding with Austria practically restored the 
state before 1866, in the time of the Germanic Confederation. 

But may not Austria have been outwitted in the bargain? 
Some of her friends are of this opinion. If the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, say they, following the road pointed out by Prince 
Bismarck, plunges into Oriental affairs, it will come out of them 
a Slavo-Magyar state, the centre of which will be at Pesth; and 
the German provinces, irritated at losing their predominance, will 
turn their eyes to the great German fatherland. No doubt the 
position of Austria, made up as she is of three different, and at heart 
hostile, races, is difficult enough. Whatever policy be adopted, 
stubborn resistance must be met with, and seriousdanger. But it is 
necessary to make up the mind to that which offers the least of both. 
The three chief points which have to be observed are as follows. 
Austria cannot suffer any Russian aggrandisement in Europe without 
danger in the future. Secondly, Austria cannot continue to sacrifice 
to the Germans and the Magyars the Slavs, who are as numerous as 
the Magyars and the Germans put together. The further progress 
they make in civilisation, the more conscious do they become of 
their strength, and if their just demands be not complied with, 
they will turn to Russia. Lastly, Austria cannot refuse the difficult 
but glorious task of taking into wardship the Balkan Peninsula. 
The new States which have been formed there wish to retain their 
independence. But if they are left to themselves they are as yet too 
weak to resist the will of Russia. Eastern Roumelia and Macedonia 
will soon follow their example. Must not they too be protected ? 
Grave disorders will once more break out in Turkey. Who is to 
quiet them? If it be not Austria, it must be Russia. There is, 
therefore, no alternative for the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
must either accept the wardship and defence of the Peninsula, or 
abandon it to Russia. Now this latter alternative would infallibly 
bring about the triumph of Panslavism. But to accomplish the 
mission which has been imposed upon her in the East, in face of 
Russia, necessarily hostile and irritated, Austria needs an ally who 
can be depended upon, who is close at hand, who has the same 
interests as herself. And this ally can but be Germany. No 
advantage could accrue to Germany from the destruction of Austria. 
The increase in the number of her Roman Catholic subjects would 
complicate her internal difficulties ; and what could she do with the 
Magyars, the Czechs, and the other Slavonic races? To incorporate 
them in the Empire, or annex them as subordinate States, would be 
to make irreconcilable enemies of them. ‘Thus the understanding 
between Berlin and Vienna has another basis than the mere personal 
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sympathies of Count Bismarck and Count Andrassy. Germany has 
need of the friendship of Austria, and Austria cannot dispense with 
the support of Germany. The new Austrian Chancellor, Baron Hay- 
merle, has been chosen expressly for the purpose of carrying out the 
policy adopted by his predecessor as to Eastern affairs. He has 
lived much in the East; he speaks all its languages; he knows all 
the interests and all the races concerned. He understands the 
mission and the responsibility of his country in these quarters, and 
no minister in Europe is more capable of discovering practical and 
advantageous solutions of the problem. If he is not hampered by 
paltry private enmities, he will make Austria take in reference to 
Turkey the position which her self-preservation dictates. For we 
must not forget that to Austria the question is, “‘ To be or not to be.” 

Now let us consider how the Austro-German understanding may 
affect the interests of other European States, and what view disin- 
terested friends of liberty should take of it. Turkey, as she has 
been left by the Treaty of Berlin, is an impossibility, a monstrosity 
which cannot live, either from the point of view of geography or of 
finance or of administrative government. The best government in 
the world could not extract from these fragments of disorganized 
territory the means of meeting the difficulties, exterior and interior, 
which are continually on the increase. The situation is intolerable. 
The treasury is empty ; the Sultan himself is penniless ; the officials 
are not paid ; the soldiers, who are equally unpaid, desert or live by 
plundering the inhabitants. At the spectacle of so many evils it is 
impossible to avoid a feeling of indignation against Lord Beacons- 
field and his Ministry, who insisted upon the continuance of this 
detestable régime. As Mr. Gladstone admirably remarked in one 
of his articles in August, 1879 :—‘ Upon every contested question 
that has arisen in the councils of Europe, we have been the 
champions, not of liberty, but of oppression. Not an inch has 
been added to free soil through our agency or with our good-will. 
Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Greece, perhaps Roumania—every 
one of them are smaller through our influence than they 
would have been without us. For the first time, it can now 
be said with truth, that in the management of a great crisis of 
human destiny it would have been better for the interests of 
justice and of liberty if the British nation had not existed.” 
How can we not desire that an end should be put, in one way 
or in another, to the miseries of the Turkish régime? Who 
would not greet with enthusiasm even the Cossack’s lance as the 
signal of deliverance? The faults of this régime are such that 
at the moment I write these lines, the English Cabinet is setting 
its fleet in motion to obtain reforms which the Sultan may pro- 
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mise, but which by common consent he cannot execute. It is 
necessary, therefore, either to allow the continuance of oppression 
and anarchy which are ruining the country and decimating the 
population—an alternative which seems intolerable even to the 
English Ministers who have maintained such a state of things 
—or else to take the administration out of the hands of the 
Turks. But who is to be put in their place? It can only be 
Austria, which, occupying Novi-Bazar already, has but a step to 
make to reach Mitrovitza, the railway terminus, and so to make 
her way to Salonica. What a relief for the unfortunate popu- 
lation of Macedonia, to be saved from the violence and the exac- 
tions of the Turkish soldiers and officials! It is in the name 
of humanity that this solution should be demanded—a solution 
which is at once the ‘only practicable and the only desirable one. 
Europe cannot any longer tolerate the disorder prevailing in the 
provinces which have been left to Turkey, a disorder of such a 
kind that before long it will reduce them to a desert. This would 
be an advance towards the radical cure of sending the Turk, that is 
to say of course the Turkish Government, bag and baggage back 
into Asia. But then what is to be done with Constantinople? The 
Greeks claim it, but they could not keep possession of it, the whole 
of the peninsula behind it being occupied by Slavs. These latter 
must some day or other have it as their natural capital. But 
obviously the hour for this is not yet come. Meanwhile a mixed 
occupation by England and Austria seems to be indicated as ad- 
visable. Another combination would perhaps be even better, because 
it would be a step towards the final solution. Roumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria,’ and Eastern Roumelia might form a con- 
federation into which Austria might enter as representing Bosnia 
and Macedonia; and Austria in the name of the confederation might 
occupy Constantinople, with the support, and if necessary the mili- 
tary co-operation, of England and Germany, while Greece could 
have all the provinces where the Hellenic element is dominant. 
This is evidently the solution of the problem which the future has 
in store. By hastening its realisation the peoples concerned would 
be spared years of suffering, and Europe would be relieved from 
constant occasions of disquiet and of conflict. 

Lord Salisbury greeted with an explosion of enthusiasm the 
Austro-German understanding of which “he only knew what the 
newspapers said.” From the point of view of English interests he 


(1) These embryo States, or rather provinces, are said to be now forming a league 
directed against all extensions of Austria in the East. It is difficult to conceive a more 
senseless policy. Who can free the Slav districts still under Turkish yoke if it be not 
Austria? She alone can give prosperity and liberty to the Peninsula, and the Czechs 
ought to convince their southern brethren of the fact. 
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was right. But why attempt to show that it was due to his policy ? 
And why speak of it in a tone of menace and bravado towards 
Russia? Some consideration is surely due to a State with which 
one is on friendly terms. And besides, Russia, by delivering Bul- 
garia and laying the axe at the root of the crumbling tree of 
Ottoman rule, has deserved well of humanity. The commission 
which Austria has accepted in the East certainly does England a 
great service. The late war has shown to demonstration that she is 
not in a position to defend Constantinople against Russia. Accord- 
ing to Major Brackenbury, who followed the campaign and whose 
authority in this matter is great, the Russians might have reached 
the Sea of Marmora in less than a month. Instead of obstinately 
determining to take Plevna they should have masked it, and the 
march of Gourko should have been strongly supported and pushed 
forward. The Sultan, who, as it was, was preparing for departure, 
would have crossed into Asia, and Constantinople, a prey to anarchy, 
would have capitulated. Osman Pasha would not have stirred. The 
Turks, admirable fighters on their own ground and behind entrench- 
ments, cannot move quickly because they have no commissariat, and 
still more because the Commander-in-Chief cannot secure obedience 
to his orders. The subordinate leaders, either from jealousy or want 
of discipline, act on their own account, and every combined move- 
ment becomes frustrated. Now that Turkey exists only in name, 
and that the base of the Russian army would be the Balkans and 
not the Danube, Russia could reach Constantinople in a fortnight. 
The little States on the road would have to give up to her not merely 
the right of way but also their troops, as Roumania did in the late 
war, whether they would or no. Thus England would come on the 
scene too late. It is easy therefore to understand that she looks with 
satisfaction on the acceptance of the function of guardian of the East 
by Austria, supported as Austria is by Germany. 

Ought France, it will be asked, to be irritated or disquieted at the 
understanding ? As this understanding is before all things a measure 
of precaution against Russia, France, which has recently shown her- 
self decidedly Turcophile, ought, it would appear, to greet it with 
satisfaction. But it seems to me that the line of conduct adopted 
during the last Eastern war by the French journals, especially by the 
Journal des Débats and the République Frangaise, has been as much 
wanting in foresight as in humanity and liberal spirit. They have 
constantly attacked Russia, who is, after all is said, their only 
possible ally. They have not had a word to spare for the enslaved 
races whom the Russian armies came to free. They lavished their 
sneers upon the admirable speeches of Mr. Gladstone in defence of 
the rights and liberties of humanity. What was the reason of this 
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attitude? Was it to please England? But the whole Liberal party 
of England condemned and abhorred the conduct of their Govern- 
ment. Was it through hatred of Russian despotism? But if 
Russia does the work of humanity ought she not to be supported ? 
Was it to vex Germany, which was supposed to be the intimate ally 
of Russia? They may now see how far wrong they were in this 
respect. The part of the French Republic was clear enough. At 
any cost she ought to have taken the side of the oppressed popula- 
tions of Turkey, and to have defended at Berlin, in concert with 
Russia, the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano. Now when 
Austria seems willing to complete the work of emancipation which 
Russia was prevented from accomplishing, she ought frankly to sup- 
port Austria. The true policy of France is to support everywhere 
the cause of justice and the rights of peoples; and it is by doing this 
that she will retain her legitimate influence. The Austro-German 
understanding is certainly not directed against France, and the 
situation is quite different from that of 1875. Then it was thought 
at Berlin that a Triple Alliance hostile to Germany was about to be 
formed, and that it was necessary to take time by the forelock and 
disarm France before her military reorganization was complete. 
To-day, when the Austrian Alliance gives her a sufficient guarantee, 
Germany has no interest in disturbing France. Should she do so, 
she would provoke a terrible struggle, whence even if victorious she 
would derive no profit. She can take no more French provinces 
without being confronted with geographical and ethnographical 
impossibilities. Even as it is, it is said that Prince Bismarck was 
loth to retain Metz. Therefore, if France does not attack, she will 
not be attacked. 

The Vienna interview seems to have given some alarm to Italy. 
I can understand that the Italia Irredenta party is annoyed at any- 
thing which throws difficulties in the way of its senseless demands ; 
but every reasonable Italian must admit that to try to take from 
Austria provinces which Germany would help her to defend, would 
be an act of criminal folly. Statesmen of eminence at Rome have 
said to me that they dreaded to see established across the Adriatic a 
strong power which might menace their eastern coasts. But why 
should the point of view of possible war be invariably taken? No 
State will ever attack Italy except in the case of a Legitimist and 
Papal restoration in France, and in that case the danger would not 
come from Austria nor from the Adriatic coast. Besides, if the 
Turkish provinces were better administered, their natural wealth 
would be developed, and an important opening for Italian commerce 
would be given. Considering that Italy owes her existence to the 
principle of nationality, it is both her duty and her interest to 
support this principle frankly in the East. 
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Only Russia has reasons for dissatisfaction with Prince Bismarck’s 
last journey to Vienna; though the Austro-German understanding 
cannot have surprised her. She knew that it had existed for 
some years; for, as we have said, Prince Bismarck has made no 
mystery of it either in his private conversations or in his parlia- 
mentary speeches. But the circumstances of its promulgation, and 
the singular speech of Lord Salisbury, made the matter particularly 
disagreeable for her. The German official journals gave the world 
to understand that Prince Bismarck wished to save his country from 
a great peril, and that the Emperor William had sacrificed to the 
welfare of his people his private sentiments of affection for his 
nephew Alexander. There was talk of an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Finally Lord Salisbury flourished the sword of Germany 
as if already drawn in defence of the Balkans. Such proceedings 
are in any case unfriendly and unprofitable, and are, therefore, not 
reassuring. They seemed to show that there was something more 
behind. It might even be thought that Germany was repeating 
against Russia the tactics directed in 1875 against France. A 
menace might be seen in the armaments of Russia, and demands 
might be imperatively made for their reduction. The moment, 
certainly, may seem not ill chosen. Russia has not yet recovered 
from the losses of the last war, especially in point of finance; and 
the time has been too short to allow her to remedy the faults which 
the war revealed in her organization. Germany, on the other hand, 
is stronger than she has ever been, and Moltke is still at her side, as 
well as most of the officers who served in the wars of 1866 and 
1870. The plan of campaign against Russia has been studied in all 
its details, and it is pretty generally thought that the putting of it 
into practice would not encounter any insurmountable difficulties. 
The Germans could reckon on the support, if only the moral sup- 
port, of Austria, upon the warm sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment, perhaps upon the neutrality of France. Will such a 
favourable conjuncture ever again present itself? In the world of 
politics circumstances change often, and nothing is more dangerous 
than to threaten without acting. What can be the object of osten- 
tatiously excluding Russia from the triple alliance? Such are the 
considerations which might inspire a fear that the new departure 
of German policy may bring on a struggle with her eastern neigh- 
bour. But, on the other hand, there are not a few chances on the 
side of peace. In the first place, Prince Bismarck cannot hope that 
Russia will begin the attack. She knows that she is for the moment 
isolated, and that the odds against her would be too heavy. Her 
interest is, therefore, to conceal her resentment, and to endeavour to 
patch up again the union of the three Emperors: the Czarewitch is 
at this moment endeavouring to do this. The Emperor William is 
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sincerely anxious for peace. When Count Miinster recently remarked, 
at the Guildhall banquet, that no sovereign had peace more at heart 
than his august master, he spoke the literal truth. He had it at heart 
in 1875; he has it still more now. His family affection, his grati- 
tude towards his nephew, are not empty words. He may have 
consented to a more intimate understanding with Austria, even at 
the risk of wounding the Emperor Alexander; but from this to a 
declaration of war, without either motive or pretext, is a long step. 
Yet such a declaration would be necessary, for Russia will not begin. 
Besides, Austria herself cannot wish for great disturbances on her 
frontiers, disturbances which would, at the very least, require large 
concentrations of troops, and would thus make fresh demands on her 
budget, which labours already under far too great a deficit. Thus 
then, though the maintenance of peace is by no means certain—and 
how should it be when all the great powers, by the most monstrous 
of anachronisms, regard each other as enemies, and employ the 
greater part of their revenues and all their power of invention in 
furnishing themselves with the means of mutual destruction ?—still 
it is probable that the Austro-German understanding will be chiefly 
of force in the economic department of politics. This is the point 
which remains to be examined. 

In a careful essay recently published—Nuova Antologia, 15 
October—Signor Luzzatti, a distinguished member of the Italian 
Parliament, has uttered a cry of alarm on this subject. His opinion 
deserves attention ; for, as he is the person usually charged with 
negociating Italy’s commercial treaties, no one is better informed as 
to the tariffs of different nations, and their influence upon commer- 
cial relations. Signor Luzzatti thinks it impossible to establish a zoll- 
verein between Germany and Austria, there being too many opposing 
interests and prejudices concerned. But the two Empires might, 
he thinks, grant each other concessions based on reciprocity, and 
thus the imports of other States would suffer, meeting as they would 
lightly taxed German produce in Austria, and lightly taxed Austrian 
produce in Germany. The huge Austro-German territory, already 
including Bosnia, and destined perhaps to include the rest of Turkey, 
would form in the centre of Europe a market self-supplied and 
closed to other nations. Must the latter take this quietly ? 
Signor Luzzatti thinks not. Italy is in a position to safeguard the 
general interest by insisting upon treaty rights; indeed, a commer- 
cial treaty was signed between Austria and Italy on the 27th of 
December, 1878, which accords reciprocally the most favoured nation 
treatment. We may as well quote this article of the treaty in the 
terms of the original :— 


‘Art. 7. Quant au montant, dla garantie, ct dla perception des droits 4 
Vimportation ainsi que par rapport au transit, chacune des deux hautes parties 
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contractantes s’engago a faire profiter l’autre de toute faveur que l'une d’elles 
pourrait accorder a une tierce puissance. 


‘Toute faveur ou immunité concédée plus tard sous ces rapports a un tiers 


état sera étendue immédiatement sans compensation et par le fait méme a 
Vautre partie contractante. 


‘* Les dispositions qui precédent ne dérogent point: (A.) Aux fayeurs actu- 
ellement accordées ou qui pourraient étre accordées ultérieurement a d’autres 
états limitrophes, pour faciliter le commerce des fronti¢res, ni aux réductions 
ou franchises de droits de douane accordés seulement pour certaines frontiéres 
determinées ou aux habitants de certains districts; (B.) Aux obligations im- 
posées 4 une des deux hautes parties contractantes par des engagements d’une 
union douani¢re contractée déja ou qui pourra ¢tre contractée A l'avenir.” 


In virtue of this article Italy can thus claim in her own favour all 
the advantages which Austria might give to Germany, unless the 
exception of the letter A were alleged, which would be in gross viola- 
tion of the spirit of the paragraph, or unless a real sollvereia were 
established between the two empires, which does not seem probable. 
Signor Luzzatti holds that italy in the interest of all Europe ought 
to insist on her rights. 

While I bow to the exceptional competence in such matters of 
this eminent Italian economist, I cannot share his fears. As each 
obstacle to commerce falls, the freetrader ought to applaud. The 
Zollverein itself was of incalculable advantage not merely to the 
countries included in it but to others, for a great market as it grows 
rich always ends by drawing to itself an increased supply of foreign 
imports. The Austro-Hungarian tariff of 27th June, 1878, and the 
German tariff of 1879, resemble each other in many points, and on 
the whole are less protectionist than the tariffs of France and Italy. 
Even supposing that a customs union were to be established between 
the two empires, foreign imports would not meet on entering this 
new zollverein with any greater obstacles than before. The only 
real disadvantage would be that they would find themselves in the 
Austrian market face to face with the competition of German goods 
more lightly taxed, and this would apply to the East as Austria 
makes further advances in this direction. But there would be 
abundant compensation for this in the future. The freedom, com- 
plete or even partial, of trade over the immense district stretching 
from Salonica and Antivari on the south to Hamburg and Kénigs- 
berg on the north, including the whole of Central Europe, would 
bring about an immense development of commercial relations, of 
industrial activity, of wealth, and of civilisation. Now a rich 
country, even when contrary to its own interest it maintains an 
antiquated and exorbitant tariff, offers a vast opening for foreign 
produce, because there are always some products which it needs and 
for which it can pay. The example of English commerce proves this 
in the most convincing manner. The value of English goods ex- 
ported into France amounted for 1877 to £25,663,602, and to 
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Germany to £28,950,333, while for Austria the total is only 
£1,397,322. Let no nation be jealous of measures which enrich its 
neighbours. The more they have the more they will spend, and the 
more foreign goods they will import. Certainly Bosnia buys now-a- 
days neither Italian silks nor fine English woollens, nor articles de 
Paris from France. Let Bosnia develop her natural resources, and 
notwithstanding the Austrian tariff, foreign goods will be in demand 
there. I think therefore that any treaty which tends to facilitate 
the commercial relations between Austria and Germany will in the 
long-run be equally advantageous to Europe at large. 

Let us take a lofty view of the matter, a view remote from mere 
national prejudice. The Austro-German understanding has two 
sides, one political, the other economical. From the political side it 
is probably—lI can hardly say certainly—a pledge of peace; for it 
establishes under a new form the old Germanic Confederation which 
put Central Europe in so strong a position. By covering the flanks 
of Germany it allows her to give up the plans of aggression to which 
she was urged by the fear of being attacked on three sides at once. 
In the East its effect must be to complete the work of emancipation 
so gloriously begun by Russia. We must have done with the 
Turkish régime, which is now putting the last touches to the ruin of 
all the provinces where the support of England has unluckily main- 
tained it. Now, without handing everything over to Russia, it is not 
possible to get rid of the Turks, if England and Austria are not 
ready to administer to their inheritance. To assure to the Slav 
populations liberty, autonomy, and well-being, is the object to be 
attained, and the only practical means of attaining it is to extend the 
influence of Austria. As for the economical side of the matter, if a 
customs union, more or less complete, be established between Germany 
and Austria, the partisans of free trade can only rejoice at seeing 
it reign throughout Central Europe, from the Adriatic and the 
AKgean to the Baltic and the North Sea. 

EmiLe pe LAVELEYE. 
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‘‘Tne Land question is coming to the front.” The key-note of the 
cry has been struck by the leader of the Liberal party in one of his 
weightiest and most effective speeches. It will be re-echoed in hun- 
dreds of addresses throughout the country at the next election. 
Already the subject is being discussed from different points of view 
at every public meeting, from a Trades Union Congress to an agri- 
cultural dinner. Yet I suspect that of the speakers who talk 
glibly about Free Land not a few would be somewhat puzzled 
to say what the phrase means. Indeed, to most Englishmen, what 
is called the Land Question is a strange medley, of which the 
three main ingredients are primogeniture, ground game, and very 
long lawyers’ bills. A vague notion that land in England cannot be 
made to change hands without cost and delay, and that a good deal 
of it cannot be made to change hands at all, coupled with a strong 
impression that the Agricultural Holdings Act has left the tenant 
farmer just where he was before, probably represents the sum total of 
all that they know or think on the question. But of the best mode 
of remedying these evils, or whether they are even capable of remedy,. 
they probably have formed and can form no opinion whatever. 

Let us begin with an aspect of the question which will come home 
to most of us. A man wants to buy a house ora farm. The bar- 
gain is struck and the money is ready. But weeks, and possibly 
months, may pass before he can be certain whether the seller is able 
to make him the owner of the thing he has bought. Of the possible 
cost of the transaction, until it is completed, even his own lawyer— 
be he ever so honest—can give him but a vague hint. If having 
gone through the tedious and expensive process of investigating the 
title, he wishes to borrow money on his purchase, he finds that his 
mortgagee insists upon going through exactly the same investiga- 
tion over again, and on making him pay for what he feels to be a 
needless and irksome repetition. Nay, more, if he wishes to pay off. 
his mortgage debt, he is not allowed to do so without having to dis- 
pense a handsome sum for the privilege of getting back his own 
property. Yet with all these precautions there is probably no 
civilised country in which a mortgage of landed property carries 
with it so little real protection against fraud, as it does in England. 
Certainly it would be difficult to point to any other place where a 
man could, like the notorious Downs, mortgage the same property 
to fourteen different persons, each of whom believed it to be un- 
encumbered, and could, when convicted, plead in extenuation of the 
crime, that the law had made such frauds so easy that the tempta- 
tion to commit them was almost irresistible. 
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Lest the picture I have drawn should be thought exaggerated, 
let me quote a few sentences from a speech made in 1859 by the 
present Lord Chancellor, then Sir Hugh Cairns, in the House of 
Commons on the introduction of a Bill to simplify the title to landed 
estates in England :— 


“Suppose,” he said, ‘‘I buy an estate to-day, I spend a year, or two, or 
three years, in ascertaining whether the title is a good one. I am at last 
satisfied. I pay the expense—the considerable expense—which is incurred in 
addition to the price which I have paid for my estate, and I obtain a convey- 
ance of my estate. About a year after I desire to raise money upon mortgage 
of this estate. I find some one willing to lend me money, provided I have a 
good title to the land. The man says, ‘It is very true that you bought this 
estate, and that you investigated the title; but I cannot be bound by your 
investigation of the title, nor can I be satisfied by it.’ Perhaps he is a trustee 
who is lending money which he holds upon trust. He says: ‘My solicitor 
must examine the title, and my counsel must advise upon it.’ And then, as 
between me, the owner of the estate, and the lender of the money, there is a 
repetition of the same process which took place upon my purchase of the estate, 
and, consequently, the same expense is incurred as when I bought it; and 
for the whole of that I, the owner of the estate, and the borrower of the money, 
must pay. Well, that is not all. Months or years after all this is completed, 
from circumstances, I find I must sell my estate altogether. I find a person 
willing to become a purchaser. The intending purchaser says, ‘No doubt you 
thought this was a good title when you bought this estate, and no doubt this 
lender of money thought he had a very good security when he lent his money ; 
but you are now asking me to pay my money. I must be satisfied that the 
title is a good one. My solicitor must look into it, and my Counsel must 
advise upon it.’ Then again commence abstracts, examinations, objections, 
difficulties, correspondence, and delay. Iam the owner of the estate, and I 
must pay substantially for the whole of that, because although the expense 
there is paid in the first instance by the purchaser, of course in the same pro- 
portion as that expense is borne by him in the same proportion will abate the 
price which he will give for the estate.” ! 


It would be impossible to add anything to this picture, but it may be 
questioned whether the amount of these charges, though in the case of 
small purchases sometimes almost prohibitive, is. as great an evil as 
their uncertainty. For, thanks to the preposterous principle on 
which conveyancing costs are taxed, the measure of payment is not 
the value of the work done, but the length and number of the docu- 
ments prepared. The result is that the client is left practically at 
the mercy of the solicitor, and one lawyer may, without much diffi- 
culty, entitle himself to charge £200 for a result which a more honest 
or a less timid practitioner would have obtained for £20." 

Now it is inconceivable that all these drawbacks should have no 
effect upon the marketable value of land. Sir Hugh Cairns, in the 

(1) Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, N.S, vol. clii. pp. 281—2. 

(2) Mr. W. J. Farrer, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons or Land Titles and Transfer, mentions a case in which three ladies employed 
three different solicitors to transact some business relating to landed property in which 
they were jointly interested. Though “the business was exactly and precisely the 


game in each case,” the bill of the first was taxed at £17, that of the second at £18, that 
of the third at £223. 
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speech which I have quoted, cited a high authority to show that, 
under a really improved system of land transfer, ‘every estate in 
England might be made to sell for at least three years more pur- 
chase.” The statement was certainly not an exaggerated one. It 
was addressed to an assembly, nearly every member of which either 
was or hoped to be a landowner. It meant in the case of a man who 
owned an estate worth £20,000 a present of £2,000 added to the 
selling price of the estate. It meant an addition of many millions to 
the aggregate market value of the fee-simple of England. Yet 
tempting as the prospect was, scarcely any part of it can be said to 
have been realised. Bills, it is true, have been introduced, Acts have 
been passed, Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees have 
reported again and again. But, if we except two valuable Acts 
passed in 1874 for simplifying sales and purchases of land, and 
shortening the time during which claims against real property 
may be made, the question of land law reform remains just where 
Sir Hugh Cairns left it in 1859. At no time, indeed, has the fall 
in rents, and the consequent depreciation in the value of landed 
estates, made the subject so vitally interesting to the landowner; at 
no time has so much been said about the importance of enabling 
working men to invest their savings, cheaply and easily, in the 
purchase of small plots of ground. Yet so profound and general 
is the distrust of every proposed remedy, that the most valu- 
able contribution which the most competent authority could make to 
the subject would probably excite far less public interest than the 
controversy on Civil Service trading, or the personal experiences of 
a convicted felon. 

Nor are the causes of this apparent indifference difficult to trace. 
The land laws of England are wrapt in a fog so dense as to make 
the subject intensely unattractive to the general public. Unlike 
our commercial code, they have their origin in remote and semi- 
barbarous times, and are overlaid by a mass of medieval rubbish, a 
legacy from that wonderful Norman race, who to the true instincts of 
feudalism united a perfect genius for legal quirks and quibbles, and 
who having made themselves masters of the land of England, proceeded 
to write their laws upon it in characters which centuries of change 
and progress have not effaced. It is not surprising that under 
such circumstances the technical knowledge, without which no law 
reformer ought to approach such a subject, should have become the 
monopoly of very few persons. How many, it may be asked, even 
among practising barristers, could pass the most rudimentary ex- 
amination in the laws of perpetuity and entail! But experience 
shows that the priest who holds the key of the mystery is not always 
in a hurry to unlock the door. In justice also to the generation of 
real property lawyers which is passing away, it may be said that 
they were brought up in a school which regarded the fabric of our 
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land laws as resting upon foundations as immutable as the law of 
gravitation or the rotatory movement of the planets. The mere 
suggestion that a man might, as in some of the States of America, 
pass land by the simple words, “ I, A. B., sell to you, C. D., for £1,000 
(the receipt of which I hereby acknowledge) the lands coloured pink 
on the map copied from the Ordnance Survey, sheet , number 
———., and drawn at the foot of this piece of parchment, and I war- 
rant you against the claims of all persons deriving title through me,” 
instead of by a mass of half-mechanical jargon covering two or three 
skins of parchment, would in their eyes savour of something like 
profanity. As the late Mr. Joseph Kay, one of the few practical 
lawyers who have had the courage to discuss the question from a 
popular point of view, observes :— 





“‘The subject of the Land Laws is surrounded by so many technicalities, the 
law is so difficult even for iawyers to understand, such a vast literature of 
rubbish has grown up around it, so many thousands of cases have been argued 
and reported upon its meaning, and lawyers are so unwilling to put their own 
hands to the work of reform, that it is not wonderful that the most singular 
mistakes should be made by many public speakers and that the real reforms 
which are needed should still be wrapt in so much obscurity.” ! 


The impatience excited by so apparently hopeless a prospect has 
given rise to a demand which has really done not a little to retard 
the progress of land law reform. Nothing is more common than 
to hear people ask why land should not be as easily transferred as 
stock. A great living statesman once complained that if he wanted 
to invest £1,000 in Consols, he could do so in two minutes at a 
cost of 25s. ; whereas if he wanted to invest the same sum in a farm, 
he might have to wait a couple of months for the completion of his 
bargain, and spend £200 or £300 upon the process. He forgot, of 
course, that land is a concrete and stock an abstraction; that stock 
possesses no boundaries, conceals no minerals, supports no game, 
pays no tithes, admits of no easements, is let to no tenant, and 
hampered with no adjoining owners. He forgot, too, that £1 of 
stock is as good as another ; so that if half-a-dozen persons happen 
to be the joint holders of a given quantity of Consols, they can 
effect a partition of their interests by performing the simplest of 
division sums. The result of this inherent difference in the nature 
of the two things has been that, while stock is everywhere trans- 
ferred by the simple expedient of substituting the name of the 
transferee for that of the transferor, the conveyance of land has 
usually required, or been supposed to require, the more cumbrous 
machinery of a deed or instrument setting out a more or less prolix 
history of the transaction, with the conditions to which it is made 
subject, and the guarantees by which it is to be accompanied. This 
fact should be borne in mind, because without doing so it is im- 


(1) Kay’s Free Trade in Land, p. 28. 
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possible to understand the conflict between the two rival systems of 
land registration which has so long divided the legal profession—the 
one recording each disposition of the land as it takes place, while 
the other aims at presenting the net result of those dispositions in 
the form of a simple certificate of ownership. 

But though the transfer of land cannot, from the nature of the 
two things, be entirely assimilated to the transfer of stock, it is 
certain that much may be done towards effecting that object. For 
this purpose, however, two things are needed: first, the land itself 
must be capable of easy and certain identification ; and, secondly, 
the title which it is sought to register must be itself clear and 
simple. In other words, the ownership of the land, or rather the 
right to deal with it, like the right to deal with Consols, must be 
gathered up into one or two hands, and not, as is often the case in 
England, split up among a number of persons, each of whom is in 
a position, so to speak, to put a spoke in the wheel, and prevent or 
delay the proposed transfer. If, as not unfrequently happens, some 
of these persons are infants or lunatics, or in Honolulu or the Fiji 
* Islands, or unborn or unascertained, the difficulty of making a title 
may become almost insuperable. But the first stumbling-block, and, 
strange to say, that which might most easily be removed, lies in 
what is called by lawyers the identification of the parcels. It is 
hardly credible that, owing to the loose and dilatory way in which 
the recent Ordnance surveys have been carried out, there are still 
many parts of England, such as the populous and important county 
of Worcester, which cannot be said to have been officially surveyed 
at all; and thus, for the sake of a few thousand pounds, the land- 
owners of England are deprived of a benefit which those of nearly 
every other civilised country enjoy. In the meantime, it is evident 
that under such a condition of things as at present exists in England 
to speak of assimilating the transfer of land to the transfer of stock 
is, to say the least, premature. On the other hand, in a newly 
settled country, like Australia, where both the requisites which I 
have pointed out are to be found, the process becomes comparatively 
easy. The land is officially mapped out in blocks, and every title 
starts with an unimpeachable grant from the Crown. Settlements 
are rare, entails unknown, and the devolution of title following 
upon the original grant consists mainly of simple transfers from one 
hand to another, either by way of sale or mortgage. It is obvious that 
such a state of things presents an exceptionally favourable field for 
the trial of the system of land transfer known as Registration of 
Titles, which is, in fact, little more than the application to land of the 
process used for transferring stock or ships. That such a system is in 
the abstract preferable to any other is obvious enough. Instead of 
“ dragging a lengthening chain ” of title-deeds about with him, the 
fortunate purchaser of land under such a system is told that he may 
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commit his parchments to the flames, and rely for his evidence of 
ownership upon a certificate which may be carried in his waistcoat 
pocket. For many years its advantages have been tested in Australia 
and New Zealand, where it is generally known as Torrens’s System 
of Land Transfer, from the name of its distinguished author. A man 
wanting to borrow money or sell land, accompanied by the intending 
mortgagee or purchaser, walks into an office in Adelaide or Sydney 
with his certificate of title in his pocket. He employs no lawyer, 
and executes no deed. An official is summoned, an entry is made, 
and a small fee paid, and at the end of five or ten minutes the trans- 
action is complete, the land effectually pledged or sold, and the 
money in the borrower’s or vendor’s pocket. No wonder that such 
a process should excite the admiration and envy of an English 
country gentleman, who, if he wants to borrow £2,000 on Dale Farm, 
has to submit to a hostile investigation of his title, which may last 
two or three months, and to pay two solicitors’ bills into the bargain. 

The success achieved by Torrens’s Act led to the trial of a 
similar experiment in England. In 1862 Lord Westbury brought 
in a Bill for the establishment of a Register of Land Titles, which 
afterwards became law under the name of The Transfer of Land 
Act, 1862. As might have been expected from the marvellous power 
of elucidation possessed by that remarkable man, his exposition of 
his own scheme was a masterpiece of clearness. Before his magic 
touch difficulties melted away like a compound substance under the 
influence of a strong dissolvent. Conveyancers trembled at the 
prospect of a state of things in which deeds and parchments were to 
become things of the past, and the House of Lords gazed spell- 
bound on the picture of a great nobleman walking about his estates, 
and refreshing himself from time to time with the perusal of a 
résumé of his title-deeds reduced to the size of a carte de visite. But 
the measure was a success on paper only, and in little more than five 
years Lord Westbury was called upon to preside over a Royal Com- 
mission charged with the duty of inquiring into the causes of the 
failure of his own Act. Those causes, indeed, were obvious enough. 
The Act, unlike Sir R. Torrens’s Act, provided not merely for the 
registration of the simple fact of ownership, but of all the various 
charges and incidents which might affect the property. Thus the 
register, instead of containing a plain statement of ownership which 
everybody could understand, came to resemble an old palimpsest, in 
which a dozen different titles met and intersected each other at 
every turn. Such a system obviously failed to meet the very first object 
of land registration—simplicity of title for the purposes of disposi- 
tion, a fact which was clearly pointed out by the Royal Commission 
in their able and comprehensive report. Warned by the failure of 
Lord Westbury’s Act, they undertook to recommend the establish- 
ment of a new kind of register of titles, more nearly allied to that 
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which had succeeded so well in the Australian colonies; and in 1873 
a Bill, mainly based upon that report, was introduced by Lord 
Selborne into the House of Lords. The Bill may be roughly 
described as an attempt to enforce, by a sort of mild compulsion, the 
gradual registration of all English titles. As might have been 
expected, it was vehemently opposed, and it is at least doubtful 
whether the country was ripe for so sweeping a change. Perhaps, 
too, even so courageous and skilful a law reformer as Lord Selborne 
has shown himself to be, might in future hesitate to impose upon 
every purchaser and mortgagee in this country a mode of dealing 
with his property which recent experience shows that not one such 
purchaser or mortgagee in ten thousand adopts of his own accord. 
Be this as it may, when the measure was reintroduced by Lord 
Cairns in 1874, it was thought necessary or judicious to exempt 
from its compulsory operation all lands whose value did not exceed 
£300. To maintain such a halting-place was obviously impossible, 
and when the Bill reappeared in 1875 it had become a purely 
permissive measure, and in that shape it passed through Parliament, 
after a great deal of criticism and with very few amendments. 

The Land Transfer Act, 1875, was an ingenious attempt to adapt 
to England the South Australian system, the principle of which was, 
as we have seen, to give to every registered owner of land the powers 
of disposition possessed by a registered owner of stock or ships. But 
here a preliminary difficulty presented itself. To subject every claimant 
for registration to a thorough examination of his title would have 
involved the very delay and expense which it was the object of the 
Act to obviate; while, on the other hand, to give a Parliamentary 
title to any person who claimed to be registered as owner, even if his 
claim was fortified by apparent or actual possession, would in a 
country like England, where possession is one thing and title 
another, have amounted in many cases to virtual confiscation. To 
meet this difficulty, the Act of 1875, like Lord Selborne’s Bill, 
provided for the registration not only of indefeasible titles, but of 
titles depending upon mere possession, which, it was to be hoped, 
might in the absence of hostile claims ripen in the course of some 
thirty years or more into indefeasible titles. Unfortunately the 
public failed to appreciate a boon, the benefits of which were more 
or less problematical, and could only be fully realised by a somewhat 
remote posterity. The maxim, Arbores serat que alteri seculo prosint, 
is one which has never commended itself to the practical Englishman, 
who likes to see a return for his money, and the number of “ posses- 
sory” titles registered under the Act might be counted upon the ten 
fingers of the Registrar. Nor was the Act in other respects more 
successful, The total number of titles of all kinds registered under 
it has barely exceeded fifty, and the latest return shows that the 
applications to the Office at present do not average one in two months, 
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a number absolutely infinitesimal when compared with the titles which 
are said to change hands in England and Wales in a single day. In 
a word the Act, though as a piece of Parliamentary draughtsman- 
ship well-nigh perfect, has been from the first to all intents and 
purposes a dead letter. It has failed because it was an attempt to 
put a new patch upon an old garment; to transplant into a soil 
choked by the weedy and tangled growth of centuries of feudalism 
and pedantry, the product of a democratic community, without a 
history, without ancestors, and without lawyers. 

To ascertain and report upon the causes of this failure was the first 
duty of the Select Committee, over which I was called upon to pre- 
side. They sat for upwards of a year, and examined nearly forty 
witnesses. The result of this part of their labours may be summed 
up in a single sentence of the Report adopted by a majority of the 
Committee :—“ Simplicity of transfer to be of any value presupposes 
simplicity of title, and to legislate for the registration of titles with- 
out as a preliminary step simplifying the titles to be registered, is to 
begin at the wrong end.” If any proof of this self-evident proposi- 
tion were needed, it would be found in the fact that in the case of 
what are called ‘known titles,” sales of land may be effected in 
England almost as quickly and cheaply as in Australia. It was in 
this direction therefore, towards which some progress had already 
been made by the two Acts to which I have referred, that the labours 
of the Committee were turned, and they ended with several recom- 
mendations which, if they have no other merit, have at least that of 
directness and simplicity. To complete the all-important work of 
surveying every county in England, so as to make each house and 
field capable of immediate and unquestionable identification—to clothe 
instruments relating to land in the simple language of every-day life, 
instead of disguising them in that of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
—to pay solicitors upon a principle which would no longer put a 
premium upon mere verbiage—to vest the freeholds, like the lease- 
holds, of a deceased person in some ascertained person, instead of 
leaving them at haphazard to devolve upon a child in the nursery, a 
lunatic in an asylum, or a gold digger in Australia—to substitute 
simple charges upon land, defeasible in case of repayment, for the 
unwieldy machinery of mortgages and reconveyances—to reduce 
still further the time fixed for the commencement of titles—to get 
rid of ‘constructive notice” and the abomination known as the 
Middlesex Register—and to establish in convenient centres really 
well-arranged registers of all dealings with land, furnished with 
indexes enabling a person of ordinary intelligence to pick out all 
the charges affecting the title in a few minutes, with proper pro- 
visions for utilising the result of previous searches, so as to obviate 
the necessity of repeating the same process upon every fresh trans- 
action : all these are suggestions so homely and obvious, that they 
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are hardly likely to find favour with a generation of law reformers, 
who have expended as much energy upon impracticable schemes of 
land registration as any medieval alchemist ever bestowed on the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone. Yet, according to competent 
witnesses, one of these suggestions alone, the substitution of simple 
charges for our present “legal mortgages,” would effect a saving of 
several millions a year. And I may be permitted to doubt whether, 
until the day when some steps have been taken in the direction pointed 
out hy the Committee, any register of titles can be successfully 
worked in England, while, perhaps, if that day ever arrives, it may 
be found that such a register is no longer wanted. On the other 
hand, the stock objection so often urged to the registration of deeds 
—that it would stereotype complexities of title—would disappear if 
there were no complexities to stereotype.’ Meantime it may safely 
be predicted that any further attempt to put Australian wine into 
English bottles, like all other legislation which ignores existing 
facts, will end, as such attempts have hitherto done, in failure and 
disappointment. 

But behind these questions lies another and a much more difficult 
one, with which the Committee did not venture to grapple. Let it 
be assumed that every acre in England which is held in fee-simple 
could be made as easily transferable as a block of land in South 
Australia, there would still remain a very large proportion of land in 
the country which has as little chance of coming into the market as 
Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye—I refer to what are called family estates. 
By this I do not mean that such estates are in the strict sense of the 
word unsaleable. It is a fact, too often ignored by writers and 
speakers on the subject, that every well-drawn settlement contains a 
full power of sale enabling its trustees (with the consent of the life- 
tenant if of full age) to sell, or let, or otherwise deal with the settled 
property, and where such a power does not exist it can be readily 
supplied on application to the Chancery Division. But to possess a 
power is one thing, and to exercise it another. A sort of educated 
instinct, as imperious as law itself, has, for the most part, impressed 
upon such trustees a notion, amounting almost to a religious belief, 
that they are placed there rather to preserve than to alienate family 
property, and the very idea of selling old acres for so vulgar an 
object as that of increasing the income or relieving the embarrass- 
ments of a crippled tenant for life, would strike most of them as little 
short of treason or sacrilege. Moreover the settlement almost 
invariably requires the proceeds of the land sold to be re-invested in 
other lands; so that practically the interposition of a power of sale 


(1) It is singular that in the United States of America, where registration of deeds is 
almost everywhere compulsory, and all dealings with land are exceedingly cheap and 
simple, no complaint is made that such registration makes the transfer of land more 
difficult or expensive. 
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amounts to little or nothing, and the family estate devolves from 
father to son with almost as much regularity as if it had been made 
inalienable by law. As, however, a great deal of misconception pre- 
vails on this subject outside the legal profession, it may be well to 
explain how this result is brought about. 

It is commonly believed by persons who ought to know better 
that—owing to the operation of our law of entail—land in England 
is subject to fetters from which personal property is free. Except to 
a limited extent this is not the case. A tenant in tail in pos- 
session may acquire the absolute ownership of his estates by the 
simplest possible process—that of executing and enrolling what is 
called a Disentailing Deed. Even if he be only the expectant, 
instead of the actual, owner, he can by a similar process defeat the 
claims of his own issue; though, in this case, the rights of the person 
popularly called “the next in the entail” can only be got rid of by the 
aid of the previous tenant for life, or, as he is called in legal language, 
the Protector of the Settlement. To illustrate this: if Lord A. is 
life-tenant and his eldest son George is the next tenant in tail, and 
in default of issue of George the estate is given over to John, the 
second son, and his issue, and so on to the other younger sons and 
their issue in succession, George, in the way I have pointed out, can, 
the day after his father’s death, sell the estate out and out to a stranger ; 
and even during his father’s lifetime can, without the latter’s consent, 
dispose of it in such a way as to defeat the rights of his own issue. 
But he cannot without that consent get rid of the rights of John and 
his remaining brothers, and their descendants. With this single ex- 
ception, however, the restrictions upon the indefinite limitation of real 
and personal estate are exactly the same. The law of England only 
allows cither kind of property to be tied up during the life of some 
person actually in existence, and for twenty-one years after his 
death. How then, it may be asked, does it happen that while 
personal property is constantly changing hands, land is preserved in 
the same family for generations, if not for centuries ? 

Let us take the case which I put just now. A nobleman, or 
other great landowner, is, under his marriage settlement, tenant for 
life of large estates, which at his death will devolve on his eldest 
son, as tenant in tail. If events were allowed to take their natural 
course, this son would, at his father’s death, subject to any charges 
which the latter might have had power to make, be practically as free 
to deal with his ancestral acres as a barrister with his savings, or a 
Manchester manufacturer with his stock-in-trade. To avert so terrible 
a catastrophe, his wings must be clipped before he has an oppor- 
tunity of using them. Immediately on coming of age, or at latest 
on his marriage, the expectant heir, lured by the prospect of an 
immediate and certain income, or, it may be, already alive to the 
maxim that Noblesse oblige, is induced to concur in what is called a 
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re-settlement, by which he is himself reduced to the position of a 
life-tenant, and the estate is reloaded with fresh charges in favour 
of all manner of persons born or unborn. The practical upshot of 
this is, that on his father’s death the son succeeds to a diminished 
income, as well as to a curtailed interest. But the great object of 
the family is attained, and the estates are tied up for another genera- 
tion until the next tenant in tail comes of age, when the same pro- 
cess is repeated, and with the same result. 

It is not my present intention to discuss at length the merits or 
drawbacks of a custom which is alternately extolled as the main- 
stay, and abused as the bane, of English society. But most of us 
are familiar with particular instances in which its practical conse- 
quences have been most disastrous. Mr. Kay gives a lively sketch 
of a case which came within his personal knowledge. A great 
nobleman was the tenant for life of a large and valuable estate. 
He took to reckless and extravagant courses, gambled, lost money, 
and eventually fled to the Continent, where he lived between forty 
and fifty years. During all that time the property was in the hands 
of a money-lender, who, knowing that he would lose all as soon as 
his debtor died, cut the timber, ground down the tenants, and let the 
mansion-house go to rack and ruin. 


‘The estate,” he adds, ‘‘ was damaged more and more, year by year. The 
farmers had no leases and no security for any expenditure; there was no one to 
support the schools or the church, or to look after the large village of labourers 
upon the property. All social progress and all social prosperity upon the 
estate were put an end to. The farm buildings fell into decay, the land was 
not properly drained or cultivated, the plantations were injured, the mansion 
became dilapidated ; and all this was caused by the deeds which the law had 
allowed the lord and his heir to execute.””’ 


There are few of us, I suspect, whose personal observations will 
not enable them to verify this picture. Nor is it true to say, as is 
often done, that such a man is only his own enemy. It is an axiom 
which no practical agriculturist will controvert, that the returns 
which can be obtained from any given quantity of land are in exact 
proportion to the amount of capital expended upon it. But as it is 
obviously for the interest of the community that every acre should 
be made as productive as possible, it follows that no system can be 
really beneficial which hands over a large proportion of the land to 
the tender mercies of a limited owner more or less crippled or im- 
poverished, or still worse, of some usurer or loan society, whose 
interest it is to spend as little and get as much as possible during 
their precarious period of tenure. 

If, indeed, this were all, it might be plausibly answered that if 
our present territorial system imposes upon us some landlords who 
are gamblers and spendthrifts, it gives usa much larger proportion of 


{1) Kay’s Free Trade in Land, pp. 30, 31. 
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men of wealth and intelligence, and that, as a matter of fact, under 
that system far larger returns are obtained from each acre of our soil 
than the poor and uneducated peasant of Normandy or Picardy, with 
al! his thrift and industry, is able to extract from his narrow strip of 
tillage. But the question has its social as well as its economical 
side, and of late years that large and increasing body of English- 
men who believe that the prosperity of a nation is bound up with “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and who for years have 
been contrasting the lot of the thrifty and self-reliant peasant of 
Switzerland or Belgium, and that of the Dorsetshire labourer with 
no solace but the beershop, and no refuge in old age but the parish 
workhouse, have been steadily coming round to the conviction that 
the real hope of England lies in the growth of small proprietorships. 
Those who, like myself, have seen the difference which the posses- 
sion of a freehold cottage and half an acre of garden makes in the 
habits and character—nay, in the very expression and bearing, of a 
Denbighshire collier, or a Merionethshire quarryman, will need no 
additional arguments to convince them of this great social and 
political truth. But to say that you do not interfere with the multi- 
plication of small proprietorships by tying up half the land in Eng- 
land for the exclusive benefit of a few thousand families, is as absurd 
as to contend that the circulation of money would not be impeded 
by making it impossible to get change for a five-pound note. Nor can 
the fact, so often repeated, that millions of acres are sold annually 
in Great Britain be deemed a conclusive answer, so long as whole 
tracts of country exist where, from the fact of every square yard 
being in the hands of two or three great families, a working man 
would find as much difficulty in buying land as in buying Imperial 
Tokay. Indeed, the experience of the Irish Encumbered Estates 
Court and the Irish Church Commission, as well as that of nearly all 
foreign countries, to say nothing of the reason of the thing, shows 
that the effect of bringing large quantities of property into the 
market is to give a chance to small capitalists, and to stimulate that 
appetite for the acquisition of land which is natural to all classes of 
men. In other words, the first step towards bringing small properties 
within reach of the poorer classes is to make sales easy and transfers 
cheap. 

Where, then, is the remedy to be found? The popular notion 
which used to find expression in working men’s meetings and Trades 
Union Congresses, that primogeniture is at the root of the evil, and 
that all that is wanted is that the land, like the money, of a man 
dying without a will should be divided amongst all his children, is 
based upon a partial misconception. Primogeniture, it may be ob- 
served, is rather the embodiment of the prevailing sentiment of the 
country than the cause of the concentration of land in a few hands. 
Asa matter of fact, too, if Mr. Potter’s Intestacy Bill were passed 
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to-morrow, it would not affect one large family estate in a thousand, 
for the owners of such estates seldom or never get a chance of dying 
intestate. Indeed, this very fact makes the maintenance of the 
present law more unjustifiable, for its operation is practically con- 
fined to persons in the middle or lower middle classes of life, who 
have no ambition to found a family, and who, if they could be con- 
sulted as to the destination of their land, would almost certainly 
desire that it should go, like their personal estate, to the support of 
their wives and children. At the same time, as was shrewdly re- 
marked by one of the speakers during the recent debate on that 
measure, we hardly know how much the habits of a nation are in- 
directly influenced by its laws, and it is at least possible that if Par- 
liament were to make an inroad upon the present law of primogeni- 
ture, testators and settlors might gradually become inclined to follow 
the lead of the Legislature. The truth is, that in such matters law 
and custom act and re-act upon each other, and that you cannot 
change the one without insensibiy affecting the other. 

Another palliative of a different kind is that suggested by the 
President of the Incorporated Law Society, Mr. Tertius Lawrence, 
in the able and interesting address recently delivered by him at 
Cambridge. Mr. Lawrence, though disposed to take an optimist 
view of our land laws, suggests several valuable reforms, the most 
important of which, perhaps, is that the Chancery Division should 
have power to order the sale of settled estates on the application of 
the tenant for life only. He further proposes that every settlement 
of land should be treated as giving the trustees by implication a full 
power to sell the land. But, as I have already pointed out, such 
powers are inserted in ninety-nine settlements out ofa hundred, but 
at present with very little result ; and it seems idle to create powers 
unless you can insure their exercise. For my part, I believe that a 
far more drastic remedy is required; but before discussing it 
seriously, it will be well to calculate the cost. In plain English we 
cannot eat our cake and keep it. We cannot combine “free trade 
in land ”’—to use a somewhat inaccurate expression, but one which 
has acquired a popular and intelligible meaning—with that old 
doctrine about the sanctity of ancestral acres, which for centuries 
has been viewed as the groundwork of English aristocratic society. 
It will be for Parliament and the country to decide which of these 
two things they prefer to have, for it is certain they cannot have both. 

I am far from wishing to take away from a landed proprietor the 
power of making a binding provision for his family after his death. 
Such a proposal would not only be very mischievous, but very un- 
fair, because it would place a landowner in a position worse than 
that of a manufacturer or a professional man, who is allowed by law 
to tie up his Consols or his Railway Stock for the benefit of his wife 
and children. At the same time we must not ignore the fact that 

VOL. XXVI. N.S. 31 
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there is a twofold difference between settled land and settled stock. 
In the first. place the settlement of stock does not affect its saleable 
properties, nor would even the withdrawal of a large quantity of 
stock from the market sensibly influence any particular area or 
locality. In the second place there are no considerations of public 
policy, which make it undesirable that stock should be locked up for 
an indefinite period in the hands of a spendthrift or a money-lender. 
The ownership of stock confers no special privileges, involves no 
special duties, and necessitates no special outlay. Still, no considera- 
tions of public policy could justify a law which would enable A. and 
his creditors to appropriate the property of B., C., and D. What is 
really wanted is some cheap and simple process in the nature of that 
established by the Irish Landed Estates Act, by which real estate, 
in the hands of limited owners, might at their instance, or that of 
their incumbrancers, be turned into money, and the proceeds duly 
applied and invested for the benefit of all persons interested in the 
land. The result would be that the land would be set free, the 
income of the limited owner largely increased, and the claims of all 
other interested persons transferred from the iand to the purchase 
money or the securities in which it wasinvested. Such a machinery, 
though on somewhat too costly a scale, already exists, and is daily 
put into motion in the case of land taken by railway and other 
public companies, nor have I ever heard that it has caused any com- 
plaint or worked any injustice. 

It is needless to say that the foregoing necessarily brief observa- 
tions by no means exhaust the subject of which I have undertaken 
to treat. The whole of the law regulating the relations between 
landlord and tenant, including especially the laws of distress and 
fixtures, the law of rating, the laws relating to game; all these are 
subjects which no one who seeks to deal with the land question as a 
whole could safely ignore. But these are but the offshoots from the 
parent tree, whose branches have overshadowed and whose roots have 
struck deep into the congenial soil of English society. The difficul- 
ties of attacking the growth of so many centuries are indeed great— 
to those who know the mass of prejudice, and the vis inertie which 
the most urgent and moderate of land law reforms have hitherto 
encountered, they may seem insuperable. But we know that in 
England public opinion, when it is once set going, moves with a 
force and velocity which no one could have predicted, and of the 
direction in which it is at present moving there can be no doubt. 
Let us hope that the work, when it has to be done, may fall into the 
hands of men, armed with that knowledge which a study of the 
subject in its practical bearings can alone give, and at the same 
time untrammelled by the professional and other prejudices which 
such a study too often engenders. 


Grorce Osporne Morcan. 
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Wuen the inner history of a nation comes to be written, it is a 
difficult yet necessary task to estimate, among the forces which have 
moulded its progress, the character and influence of Prophets. The 
records of most nations are adorned with the names of men of truly 
prophetic nature, interpreters of strange, rare thoughts, revealers 
of sudden and unlooked-for depths in human personality, sacri rates, 
who have cast new lights on the meaning of their times, and lifted 
up their voices in earnest denunciation or solemn warning. It is 
not indeed easy to probe such men, or weigh them in the critical 
balances ; for it is the essence of their character to escape the logical 
dissecting-knife, and to triumph over ingenious analyses. Yet ‘et they 
all have much the same traits—a certain intolerance of their imme- 
diate surroundings, a certain visionariness of speculation, a retrograde 
aud reactionary impulse, a generous weariness as of those _— out 
of-due time. A Plato;-im the Greek world, framing ideal aristocra- 
Gies at a time when matters were ripe for a Macedonian despot; a 
Mahomet talking of the one God, when the Koreish, keepers of the 
Caabah, and all the official superintendents of the Idols were power- 
ful in the land; a Dante with his mystic visions and bitter indigna- 
tion against the Florentine magistrates; a Ruskin with all his 
grand devotion to earnestness and moral purpose in Art—names 
such as these flash out here and there in the annals of most nation- 
alities. They are terrible talkers, with a magnificent power of 
oratory and affluence of style, sometimes beating their wings against 
the bars of Destiny; andtesing the self-mastery and control of genius 
in-witd-rhapsody and passionate rhetoric. And the irony of history 
generally puts them in contrast with some small, practical men of 
the world, who cannot understand their fervour and are inclined to 
laugh at their enthusiasms. Plato expounding his ideal polity 
before an astonished Dionysius of Syracuse, or Mahomet bursting 
into tears before his good, sensible uncle, Abu Thaleb, who begged 
him the while to be quiet, or Dante at the court of Della Scala with- 
out power to be merry or to amuse, undoubtedly appeared strange, 
half-insane characters to their audience: just as Ruskin, brought to 
the wsthetic bar for his manifold sins against High Art by Mr. 
Poynter, is a spectacle which we know not whether to call sad or 
laughable. History is full of such contrasts. 

It will not be easy for the future historian of our time to put 
Carlyle into right perspective in a picture of the modern age. For 
he, too, is undoubtedly | a Prophet in the sense which has been 
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described ; he has the same kind of reactionary ardour, the same 
keen vision into the heart of things, the same apparent unintelligi-~ 
bility. “He lays the historian under the same obligation to > discover 
his real effect and influence, to find the underlying tendency among 
much admirable yet unnecessary verbiage. His true biographer 
will have the difficult task to weigh the exact value of that which, 
because it appeals to the imagination rather than to the judgment, 
is precisely the most imponderable quality that can be conceived. 
And perhaps his hardest toil will be expended over the practical, 
rather than the theoretical and ethical sides of Carlyle’s philosophy, 
to see what issue in the shape of definite political theory came of all 
the study of German metaphysics, and the openly professed hatred 
of things as they are, which characterize the unique personality of 
the English Idealist. 

The influence of the thoughts of Carlyle over the modern intelli- 
gence already threatens to be an evanescent one. Whether this be 
accepted by utilitarians as the best criticism on the pretensions of 
the system, or whether it be capable of an historical explanation, 
the fact remains that the young men, for instance, in our universities, 
are not in the habit of reading Carlyle in the present day with a 
tithe of the same fervour which he excited among the generation 
which preceded them. The case stands with him very much as it 
does with Coleridge. At a time when English philosophy was, if 
remarkable for anything, chiefly remarkable for a sort of sublimated 
common-sense, it was a striking and paradoxical thing that Cole- 
“ridge and Carlyle should so highly extol the German_philosophy 
in comparison-with that of native growth. But one of the latest 
phases of thought in England is the recrudescence of Kant and the 
Germans; and whether by means of a translation or manifold com- 
mentaries, the modern philosophical student can quote his critique 
of Pure Reason, or enunciate his fervid belief in the Identity of 
Being and not-Being with a facile versatility, quite unknown to his 
English forefather. Thus Othello’s occupation’s gone: the so- 
called Hegelian school now takes the place once filled by Coleridge 
aud Carlyle; and Idealism, learnt in Kénigsberg and Jena, is 
substituted for that imitation of an imitation, which was professed by 
tie admirers of Herr Teufelsdréckh in the first half of the present 
century. Yet, though our Idealism be not precisely the Idealism of 
Carlyle, it is not right to lay hands on our father, Parmenides. The 
time has not yet probably come when our modern Idealists will, after 
the reform of our philosophy, proceed to reform our political theories 
also. Meanwhile it may not _be unprofitable to see what were the 
deductions in the sphere of politics, which seemed.to. the mind-of 


Carlyle to flow from the position which he assumed in philosophy; 
for, Stnee they appear to follow with considerable consistency from’ 
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his logical assumptions, it may yet be in the power of some student, 
fond~of-¥ash generalisations, to state that the present ~autocracy Mm 
Germany tenet a little due to the speculations of Kant and Hegel. 
The~sequence of thought in Carlyle’s Chartism and Latter-Day 
Pamphlets has, as the first link in the chain, some one of his philoso- 
phical essays, for instance, the essay on Novalis. The year in 
which Novalis was published is 1829, the year of the production 
of Signs of the Times, in which an Age of Mechanism is pourtrayed 
in all itsugly colours, and the necessity is enforced of some Dynamics 
in our treatment of social phenomena. To understand Novalis, says 
Carlyle, it is necessary to understand Fichte, Kantism, and German 
metaphysics generally.- The points which strike him in German 
philosophy are, briefly, its views on the subject.of Matter, its trans- 
cendental character, its ascent beyond the region of the senses, its 
criticism_on_the limited functions. ofthe Understanding, and its 
belief in the majesty of Reason. For the profound and vital 
distinction between Reason and Understanding, drawn by German 
thinkers, was wholly new to the English futelligence, which was in 
the habit of confounding the two in the general intellectual faculties” 
of “man. —That” Understanding had a limited function, that it 
was bound by what Kant called its Categories, while it was the 
essence of Reason to soar beyond the limitations of the Understand- 
ing, to comprehend or seék to comprehend the Absolute, the Whole, 
rather than the Relative and the Partial,—these were hard sayings 
for English ears, whether uttered by a Coleridge or a Carlyle. Tr 
accepted, they might help to solve some of the difficulties of Theology, 
to soften the hard lines of a scientific treatment of man and the 
universe, as well as to cast new lights on some of the controverted 
problems of psychology. Even in the sphere of politics, they might 
admit of some { forcible e deductions... For the political comnberpart. of 
a metaphysical majesty of Reason was a”powerful, autocratic. Govern- 
ment; which, composed of the best and wisest of the population, 
should govern thé nation, irresponsible except.to itself....It too, like 
Reason.-irits~relations...with..the Understanding, might arFalige 
to the peace and satisfaction of all, the limited and partial ‘antagonisms 
of different classes and social interests. Such, at all events, was the 
deduction of Carlyle, as indeed it, or something like it, had been the 
conclusion of the Idealist Plato many ages before. Democracy 
is the ideal polity of an analytic and equalising science; but the. 
metaphysical ideal is an Aristocracy, sage, autocratic and irrespons- 
ible, an Aristocracy which should not be confined to birth, but the 
Sacred privilege of worth, in whatever class worth may be found. In 
the » social speculations of Carlyle, it is not therefore surprising to ‘find 
that the prominent i idea is a Rule ‘of Real Rulers—added to which is 
found the so-called ‘Gospel of Work. For Work is the only crite- 
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rion of Worth, while Worth is the one indispensable characteristic 
of thé“Real Ruler. one 

There is no want of iteration in Carlyle’s treatment of both of 
these theses. If the reader takes up the Essays on Chartism, he will 
see the Gospel of Labour expounded on every other page. If he 
studies the Latter-Day Pamphlets, the necessity of some powerful 
government is found to be the one panacea for all the woes of 
England. Work is the mission of man on this earth. A day is 
ever struggling forward, a day will arrive in some approximate 
degree, when he who has no work to do, by whatever name he may be 
named, will not find it good to show himself in our quarter of the 
solar system, but may go and look out elsewhere if there be any 
idle planet discoverable.”* There is so much truth in this doctrine 
that one may well be pardoned for asking whether it has wot” beer 
pressed to an one-sided extreme. The Gospel of Labour is, indeed, 
common to all.prophets; as much the doctrine of Ruskin as of 
Carlyle. And yet, when one looks at the present condition of 

_England in this day, with all its manifold activities and commercial 
labours, when one sees men everywhere toiling to raise themselves 
from the hopeless ruck of the average, eating the bread of care- 
fulness with the one view of becoming richér”thawttelr neigh- 
bours, it may well be doubted whether, except as preached to landed 
proprietors, it isa Gospel at all. What is to be the ultimate test of 
a man’s preciousness in this world—what he has made for himself 
or what he has made himse/f? The essential graces of human 
character—a man’s nobleness and culture and purity and self-control 
—are these all to be sacrificed to his powers of endurance? The 
mere suggestion of the necessity of self-culture is often regarded as 
a dangerously selfish, hedonistic doctrine. If the tendency of com- 
mercial England be to obliterate it, this is enough to prove that quite 
as true a Gospel may be found in the recommendation to make some 
pause in the ceaseless whirl of unrest, lest a man’s personality be 
wholly swept away. If this be Epicureanism, then Epicurus has 
some message to the present generation as well as Zeno. 

But there are many passages in Carlyle which limit the application 
of the Gospel of Labour; and it is unfair to visit upon the original 
preacher the conclusions and deductions of over zealous dis- 
ciples.’ The other doctrine is one of far greater importance in 
Carlyle, andoné which is of peculiar interest in the contemporary 
state of politics in England. That the government of England is 
in the hands of alens that are no Rulers; that the result” 1s 


(1) Chartism, Essays, vol. v. p. 342. (Carlyle’s collected works, library edition, in 
thirty volumes. Chapman and Hall, 1869. My references throughout are to this 
edition.) Cf. too Past and Present, vol. xiii. p. 196. 

(2) As eg. Mr. Froude, “Siding at a Railway Station,’ Fraser's Magazine 
(November). 
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Chartism and other anarchical outbreaks ; and that the one remedy 
is to be found in a real aristocracy, not of privilege but-of fict—~ 
this is the central dogma of Carlyle’s politics. It runs through all 
his Lectures on Heroes ; it finds expression in the wish for “ Dyna- 
mical Forces” in society in the Signs of the Times; it is repeated 
again and again in Past and Present; and it forms the dominant 
keynote in the Latter-Day Pamphlets. Here is one out of many 
enunciations of the doctrine, where Carlyle puts a speech to the 
Proletariate in the mouth of an Ideal Prime Minister.’ ‘“ Industrial 
Colonels, Workmasters, Taskmasters, Life-Commanders, equitable as 
Rhadamanthus, and inflexible as he ; such, I perceive, you do need ; 
and such, you being once put under law as soldiers are, will be dis- 
coverable for you. I perceive, with boundless alarm, that I shall 
have to set about discovering such,—since I am at the top of 
affairs, with all men looking at me. Alas, it is my new task in this 
new Era; and God knows, I too little other than a red-tape Talking 
Machine and unhappy bag of Parliamentary Eloquence hitherto, am 
far behind with it! But street barricades rise everywhere ; the hour 
of fate has come.’ In contrast with this, Carlyle thus delivers 
himself on such Rulers as we do possess >—‘ Till the time of James 
the First, I find that real heroic merit more or less wes actually the 
origin of peerages; never till towards the end of that bad reign 
were peerages bargained for, or bestowed on men palpably of no 
worth except their money or connection. But the evil practice, 
once begun, spread rapidly, and now the Peerage-book is what we 
see—a thing miraculous in the other extreme. Our menagerie of 
live peers in Parliament is like that of our Brazen Statues in the 
market-place ; the selection seemingly is made much in the same 
way, and with the same degree of felicity and successful accuracy 
in choice. Our one steady regulated supply is the class definable as 
Supreme Stump-Orators in the Lawyer department : the class called 
Chancellors flows by something like fixed conduits towards the Peerage; 
the rest, like our Brazen Statues, come by popular rule “ thumb.” 


thé “proper “political “or outcome of an idealistic ‘philosophy, which 
demands that Government should be the outward and visible form of 
the inward spirit of wisdom and_reason—a demand which is best 
satisfied by“an AWMet0CMicy or an Oligarchy. It involves the fierce 
dislike Of Democracy ee Popular Suffrage, ‘which rans through all 
Carlyle’s writings, and is synonymous waith the belief in the virtues _ 
of Hero- Worship. It is curiously connected also with an ignorance 
or dislike of physiological and sociological laws—a truly Idealistic 


al 
(1) Latter-Day Pamphlets (vol. xix.) p. 52. Perhaps a better expression is to be 
found at the beginning of the sixth lecture on Heroes and Hero-worship. 
(2) Ibid. p. 341. 
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trait—which finds one expression in the essay termed Shooting 
Wragar ‘a, and After, published as late as 1876.1 For the Hero in 
Carlyle is a wholly exceptional and fortuitous personagé, “whose 
‘origin and cast of thought can be in no way explained by reference 
to the laws of heredity or the general contemporaneous condition of 
sociéty. ‘He is with us one moment and gone the next; “no man 
can tell whence he cometh or whither he goeth.” On what does the 
Hero’s influence depend? It has ultimately to be. resolyed.into 
superiority of material force; and hence a Napoleon must be included 
in the ranks, with whatever damage to morality may thence ensue. 
Cesar, in the later times of the Roman Republic, would be a Real 
Ruler after Carlyle’s own heart, as, indeed, he is represented by his 
latest biographer, Mr. Froude. Even Cromwell, one of the prime 
favourites of Carlyle, found that no other solution of the parlia- 
mentary problem was possible except the dissolution of parliament 


after parliament in the later years of his life. Experience tells us 
that a power of this sort is divided by a thin and wavering line irom 
a despotism and tyranny, which themselves provoke dangerous 
reaettons—veN OT Anarehy plas a Street Constable,” or “a Chaos 
with Ballot Boxes” is better than that. A free development of a 


nation’s resources, even though conducted by universal suffrage and 
a “democratic organisation, < offers greater guarantees of sey 


our day who has ius to give application to doctrines similar 
to those of Carlyle should be Lord Beaconsfield ; indeed, for purposes 
of instructive comparison, Sybil should be read side by side with 
Chartism, and Coningsby with Latter-Day Pamphiets. In both 
writers there is much the same view of the only social panacea, if we 
leave subordinate considerations aside and look only at the main 
issue. There is the same.view.of the anarchy into which England 
was thrown by the Reform Bill of 1832; there is the same belief in 
the saving power of a new Aristocracy; there is the same radical dis- 
trust of Parliament. If we make all due deduction for the differences 
of style, the following passage from Sylil might have had Carlyle 
as its author :——“ The House of Parliament has been irremediably 
degraded into the decaying position of a mere court of registry, 
possessing great privileges on condition that it never exercises them ; 
while the other Chamber, that at the first blush, and to the superficial, 
exhibits symptoms of almost unnatural vitality, assumes on a more 
studious inspection, somewhat of the character of a select vestry, ful- 
filling municipal rather than imperial offices —The Reform Act has not 
furnished us with abler administrators or a more illustrious Senate.” 
That is quite in the tone of the Latter-Day Pamphlets, which were 


(1) Shooting Niagara, &c. Essays, vol vi. p. 387. 
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published in 1850, while Sydi/ was written in 1845. There is, of 
course, more plausibility, more sonorous superficiality about Lord 
Beaconsfield’s treatment of Chartism. Sybil is full of such sentences 
as that “the mind of England is with the people,” and “ the ae 
principle of English politics will seek to ensure equality, not by level- 
ling the Vou nt le alerating the Many.” There . more vt that” 
appearance of sympathy with the lowest orders of the State, which 
one who would unite the rising nobility with the People, and be 
himself an old Tory and a Demagogue by turns, must of necessity 
adopt. Yet even in the dislike of Politics to which Carlyle some- 
times gives expression (e.g. “well withdrawn from the raging 
inanities of politics,” Shooting Niagara, p. 381), there is a curious 
echo of Coningsby’s advice to Vere to hold himself aloof from 
political parties which are only factions. And when we turn from 
the novelist to the Prime Minister, when we think of all the recent 
history of Lord Beaconsfield, with his systematic disregard for Par- 
liament, his high-handedness, his real rule over his Cabinet, and 
survey the picture of the one aged statesman who is a bulwark for 
England against “‘a despotism ending in a democracy, or a demo- 
cracy ending in a despotism,” it looks almost like the parody and 
caricature of Carlyle’s earnest convictions of England’s necessity for 
Heroes. This is the man whom Carlyle in Shooting Niagara called 
“that clever, conscious juggler whom they call Dizzy,” “a super- 
lative Hebrew conjuror,” and other choice epithets. Truly the 
whirligig of Time brings round its revenges. 

The courses of modern history have, in truth, taught us to be on 
our guard against hero-statesmen. It is with them as with the 
Greek tyrants of old, that, borne into power by a great wave of 
popular feeling, their subsequent efforts are directed to repress the 
national etierptes-to-which they owed their rise. We can hardly 
help thinking of a Prince Bismarck—who in many points resem- 
bles a Carlylese Hero—with his autocracy, his cynical indifference, 
his parliamentary gagging bills, his protective policies. The alliance 
between Germany and Austria is just such a stroke of policy asa 
“Real Ruler” delights in, as may be seen from the fulsome adula- 
tion of it in the mouth of that modern Elizabethan minister, Lord 
Salisbury. It is just such a stroke of policy also as indefinitely 
postpones the democratic combination of nations, and is, sooner or 
later, a severe blow to the democratic ideal of Commerce and Peace. 
It is no good news of great joy to France, at all events, who is im- 
mediately threatened ; nor yet to Russia, who is driven to seek fresh 
allies ; nor yet to Austria herself, who may possibly find the fate of 
the earthenware pot floating with the vessel of brass; nor yet to 
England, above all, who is tossed like a shuttlecock from her natural 
connexions with France to an unnatural combination with despotic 
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empires, and whose commercial expansion may be severely impaired 
by protective Bismarckian policies. The last point has a peculiar 
importance in this reference, for it discloses a manifestly weak spot 
in Carlyle’s Real Rulers. They are, in his language, to be Industrial 
Captains. Modern ex xperience tends to show that whatever else a 
real ruler may be, he will not be an Industrial Captain. How can 
he be? The real ruler of Carly yle is a man who laughs t to scorn 
Political | Economy and McCroudies and other Professors | of the 
Dismal Science ; in practice, therefore, he must hold such an indus- 
trial principle “as Free Trade with a singularly weak, vacillating, 
impotent grasp. ‘ Industrial Captain? Nay, rather a Protectionist, 
as befits a man of strong intuitive dislike of democratic forces—an 
advocate of Reciprocity, such as, hesitatingly, timidly, with many 
an anxious look backward and forward, our Conservative Ministers 
are promising to be. 

~ Possibly we should look for our statesman-hero not in England or 
Germany, but in France. Gambetta is perhaps the sincerest first 
minister of a democracy whom we have had since the time of Pericles. 
He is the veritable enfant de la République, borne on a great demo- 
cratic wave to supreme power, the champion of France when she was 
crushed inwardly by the deadening influence of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and crushed outwardly by the overmastering mechanical 
superiority of the German army. He has always believed in the 
republican instincts of France, and she has rewarded him by making 
him the chief depositary of her power. He is a genuine child of the 
modern age, and the future will reserve one of the proudest niches 
in her temple for his honour. Yet Liberalism in France, in the light 
of recent events, wears a strange air. What is the Ideal of Liberal- 
ism? Freedom, assuredly, that every man should have personal 
freedom from tyranny in his thoughts, his opinions, and his form of 
faith. Is the Jules Ferry Bill conceived in the Liberal spirit? Is 
Liberalism also to persecute? It may be said, indeed, that if 
Liberalism is to be triumphant, it must be organized and it must be 
scientific ; and science in the hands of a Paul Bert naturally hates 
Jesuitism, and organization in the hands of a Gambetta means a 
certain individual repression. And yet, English Liberalism giving 
academic rights to Roman Catholicism, and French Liberalism 
putting down Jesuitism with a strong hand, form a curious and 
striking contrast. 

It-is characteristic of all great men of prophetic nature that_we 
should have to fix their. position..rather negatively than positively, 
more by their dislikes than by their likings, Certainly in Carlytes’ 
caséthé record of his dislikes forms a long series of indictments. 
This is his dislike of Parliament, his dislike of Statisttes; his dislike 


of Political Economy, hi s dislike of Parliamentary 1 “Tadicaliem, his 
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dislike of Popular Oratory, his dislike of Philanthropy towards 

crimitmats; “his dislike, keenest and fiercest of all, of Democracy and 

Universal Suffrage*~"We have left ourselves but little space to refer 
to all these. But it is the less necessary to investigate the details of 
Carlyle’s criticisms, inasmuch as they all flow from the central doc- 

trine which we have been examining. Given the rule of genuine 

leaders, and the very conditions of their appointment require them to_ 
resist all {HOSS™CHEfished charters of popular liberty, to which a 

Democracy or a Republic look’ for their ultimate establishment... 

A growing disbelief in the efficiency of Parliaments is common to 
many theoretic politicians, who are by no means agrced on other 
points. We have already found it both as a theoretical and practical 
principle in the case of Lord Beaconsfield ; and Mr. Kebbel in a 
recent article? has pointed out that even Mr. Gladstone has given 
expression to discontent in this matter. It_is not difficult to under- 
stand how such a feeling has grown. Every year sees the House 
with more work to do and less ability to get through it: Every few” 
years see the personnel of Parliament steadily declining, and the 
benches filled with what Mr. Lowe has called a ploutocracy and 
gerontocracy, to the exclusion of more intellectual elements. It 
would be difficult to explain the steady, mechanical majorities of the 
Government of the last year on any other hypothesis. And when to 
this we have to add that such multiform_activities in mattersof 
expenditure, of legislation, of foreign, domestic, and colonial 
policy, are subject to” total interruption and obstruction by the 
fanaticism of individual members, it can be readily understood that 
dissatisfaction with the great Council of the Realm should be both 
felt and expressed. But it is one thing to reform and quite another 
thing to abrogate. Let7us listen to the drastic remedies of Carlyle: 
« What England wants and will require to have, or sink in nameless 
anarchies, is not a Reformed Parliament—but a Reformed Executive, 
or Sovereign Body of Rulers and Administrators. Not a better 
Talking-Apparatus, the best conceivable Talking-Apparatus would 
do very little for us at present ;—but an infinitely better Acting- 
Apparatus, the benefits of which would be invaluable now and hence- 
forth. The practical question puts itself with ever-increasing 








(1) The following are some passages on these points, taken from Chartism (Essays, 
vol. v.), Latter-day Pamphlets (vol. xix.), Shooting Niagara, and After (Essays, vol. vi.), 
Past and Present (vol. xiii.). 

ParLiaMEnts.—Chartism, pp. 828, 9, 381, 2, 395, 6; Latter-day Pamphlets, 113, 134, 
5, 287—40, 273; Shooting Niagara, 347, 389. Sraristics.-Chartism, 332—337. Poxrri- 
cat Economy.—Chartism, 388, 409; Latter-day Pamphlets, 53, 4,182. ParLiAMENTARY 
Rapicauism.--Chartism, 404, 5. Porvtar Ornatory.—Latter-day Pamphlets, 209—256. 
Puttanturory.—Latter-day Pamphlets, 60, 61, 73—79, 82, 92—94. Democracy.— 
Chartism, 371—373 ; Latter-day Pamphlets, 18—29, 144, 158, 320—330. Past and Pre- 
sent, 269—274. 


(2) Nineteenth Century, September, 1879. 
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stringency to all English minds; can we by no industry, energy, 
utmost expenditure of human ingenuity and passionate invocation of 
the Heavens and the Earth, get to attain some twelve or ten or six 
men to manage the affairs of the nation in Downing Street, and the 
chief posts elsewhere, who are abler for the work than those we have 
been used to this long while? ”* The remedy proposed, then, is not _ 
a reform of Parliament, but. great “extension, of power in Downing 
Street. And he makes an explicit proposal: “The proposal is in 
short that the Queen shall have power of nominating the half-dozen 
or half-score officers of the Administration, whose presence is thought 
necessary in Parliament, to official seats there, without reference to 
any constituency but her own only, which of course will mean her 
Prime Minister’s. The soul of the project is that the Crown also 
have power to elect a few members to Parliament.’’? 

This is the point in which Carlyle comes nearest to Bolingbroke 
and farthest from the position of Burke. The desire of Bolingbroke 
in his Patriot King was to further, in exactly these powers of appoint- 
ing ministers, the general influences of monarchy. Burke’s Present 
Discontents is an answer to claims of this sort. His Conservatism 
will not admit of any changes which disturb organically the English 
constitution—the inheritance, as that constitution is, of past ages of 
struggle, and the chosen vehicle for the expression of the public will. 
In other points there is much in Burke to remind us of Carlyle. 
He, too, pins his faith on a government by aristocracy. He, too, has 
a scorn for the sceptical and destructive philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. His denunciation of these atheists and infidels who s are “the 
outlaws of the constitution, not of this ee but of the human 





the a into a steam-engine. But Burke had a delicate and pro- 
found sense of the bond of sympathetic union which unites a national 
constitution with all the various interacting elements of a society, 
and this is absent in Carlyle. So, too, Burke was sed of a 
trust in the people which Carlyle could never feel. We could never 
imagine Carlyle saying, as Burke did, that “in all disputes between 
the people and their rulers, the presumption is at least upon a par in 
favour of the people ;” or that “he could scarcely conceive any 
choice the people could make to be so very mischievous, as the exist- 
ence of any human force capable of resisting it.” Very different in 
spirit is Carlyle’s bitter hostility to Democracy. Democrac jocracy is | to 
him, by the nature of it, a self-cancelling business ; and gives in the 
long-fun a net result of zero. “ Demozracy never yet, that we heard 
of, was able to accomplish much work beyond that same cancelling 


(1) Latter-Day Pamphlets, pp. 113, 114. (2) Ibid. p. 138. 
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of itself.” “It is, take it where you will in our Europe, _ but a_ 
regulated method of rebellion and abrogation.” It is the consum- 
mation of No-govériiment and Laissez-faire. A Chaos with ballot- 
boxes : ‘Anarchy plus a street constable, “Not towards this 
impossibility, self-government ‘of a multitude by a multitude :’ 
but towards some pean; government by the wisest, does bewwil- 
dered Europe struggle.” 

It "saalt not be be easy to see more clearly than by such passages as 
these, how great is the chasm which divides Carlyle from a child of 
the modern age. Carlyle is fond of speaking of the Eternal Silences 
and the Immensities ; 33 the real, secret nature of Things, and _ the law 
of the Universe. These he believes to be on his side—on t the side of 
the Reat Ruler, of of the aristocracy of fact, of the government. by the 
wisest. ‘Yef it ts at least conceivable to one, who knows and feels 
the forces of the age and the tendency of the time, to speak Of 'a great 
Democratic future as that which the Eternal Silences and Immen- 
sities ordain: Such an one may know that the experiment which 
has to be tried is a new one, fraught with dangers and difficulties 
apparently insuperable; he feels the possibility of peril, but he 
knows the inexorableness of Time. Go into the Future he must ; 
try that experiment he will—because the secret nature of things 
points onward™to Democracy, to Universal Suffrage, to the govern- 
ment of a nation by-itself-as an imminent and fnevitable Future. 
It is not only the advocate of an oligarchy who can boast the Eter Eternal 
Silences on his side. 

Yet even sd, ir Carlyle’s treatment of this and of kindred themes, 
there is a quality wholly unique and incommunicable. He is the 
veritable Vox clamantis e deserto; his fervid imagination can con- 
vert a to the grosser eye are vacant ideals into concrete, tangible 














and sweep of his aan ‘hysterical oratory, can | carry even a man 
of Sober judgment off his légs. It is so rare—the union of flashing, 
blinding eloquence with the strict and consistent treatment of the 
subject, so wholly overmastering the magnificent, declamatory de- 
nunciation mixed with the tender, wistful pitifulness. And there is 
the dramatic gift, the irony, the wonderful humour, the picturesque- 
ness and pertinency | of epithet. “Nature, when her scorn of a 
slave is divinest, and blazes like the blinding lightning against his 
slavehood, often enough flings him a bag of money, silently saying : 
‘That! away; thy doom is that.’” What splendid energy of 
utterance! Or the comparison of the British statues “rusting in 
the sooty rain, black and dismal,” to a set of “grisly undertakers 
come to bury the dead spiritualisms of mankind.” Or the image of 
the Utilitarians, Political Economists, and Democrats, “sitting as / 
(1) Chartism, pp. 372, 373. / 
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apes with their wretched blinking eyes, squatted round a fire which 
they cannot feed with new wood,—which they say will last for ever 
without new wood,—or, alas, which they say is going out for ever.” 

Who can resist such incisive imagery as this? Or to take but one 
other instance—all having been taken at random within the compass 
of some fifty chance pages in the Latter-day Pamphlets—the lesson of 
ennui, which he draws out in the concluding pages, with its defini- 
tion—‘“ the painful cry of an impassioned heroism.” The atmo- 
sphere which Carlyle makes us breathe is always healthy, stimulating, 
invigorating ; it fills the lungs and the chest with all the life and 
power of a veritable inspiration; it braces the muscles with the 
energy of hope and cheerful resolution. He, too, like any 
republican politician, sees the hollowness of a policy of Imperialism. 
“What concen, *"hé asks, “has the British nation with foreign 
nations “and their enterprisés ? “Any concern at all, except that of 
handsomely keeping apart from them ?”* 

And again: “The prestige of England on the Continent, Iam told, . 
is much decayed of late: which is a lamentable thing to various 
editors; to me not. Prestige, prestigium, magical illusion—I 
never understood that poor England had in her good days, or cared 
to have, any prestige on the Continent, or elsewhere. The word was 
Napoleonic, expressive enough of a Grand-Napoleonic fact: better 
leave it on its own side of the Channel ; not wanted here! ’’” 

And if in some parts of his political theory we find that the 
magnificent Idealist needs to be confronted with the diminutive 
personage of practice and experience; if we require to supple- 
ment the Latter-day Pamphilets—say, with Bagehot on the English 
Constitution, or Mill on Representative Gorernment—we are but true 
to the irony of history. Prophets, in the wise arrangements of 
Nature, always find effective contrast in the presence of Empiricists. 

Wiuttiam L. Courrney. 

(1) Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 174." 


(2) Shooting Niagara, p. 377. For other corrections of Carlyle’s Conservatism, see 
Past and Present, pp. 203—205. 





ITALY. 


Criticism on the political tendencies of any nation by an alien, to 
be either intelligent or efficient must at least be sympathetic; but it 
is only from a resident alien, animated by a large sympathy with a 
nation, that appreciative and fairly balanced judgment can be 
expected. To one who should study in the English papers the 
workings of English politics of the day, not knowing anything of 
their antecedents and ignorant of their personalities, the two great 
parties must seem two factions mutually bent on the destruction of 
the State, headed by men who, when not utterly incompetent, are 
incredibly corrupt. I have heard from Conservatives within the 
past six months charges made against Mr. Gladstone which, had 
there been an element of truth in them, would have banished him 
from the society of honest men of all parties; and others against 
Lord Beaconsfield, the justice of which would make it impossible 
that there should be an intelligent and honest patriot in the Con- 
servative party. In all my recollection of American presidential 
elections, though the party journals scarcely preserved the decency of 
language of the English newspapers, I have never known such 
vehemence and rancour of private opinion and individual political 
animosity as I have observed amongst Englishmen during the 
present crisis. 

I cannot put this fact (if I am right in supposing it a fact) wholly 
on the side of blame; it is at bottom due to the hearty hate and 
hearty love inherent in the English character and the vehemence 
with which it undertakes affairs. It is neither my province or my 
purpose to praise or blame it, only to point out that to a certain 
extent the same warmth of partisanship perverts the judgment of 
the average Englishman as to foreign nations. We have seen for 
half a century, not one party but nearly the entire nation, and in- 
distinctively as to party, maintain as to the Turks not merely that 
they were necessary to English interests and the Balance of power, 
but that they were really a benefit to the countries over which they 
were encamped. And we have for forty years seen England playing 
Bumble to the poor little Oliver Twist at Athens, and attributing 
to him all the vices in the human category because he was bold 
enough to hold out for more, and had spirit enough not to surrender 
to the fancied importance of English interests. The same jaundice 
has discoloured all late English judgment of Italian matters, and 
the only advice England has had to offer Italy for years is to 
disarm and be quiet; relinquish the foolish fancy for a fleet anda 
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strong army, put down brigandage, lower her tariffs, and become 
good customers of England. 

There is no disputing the soundness of the advice—under other 
circumstances—and no denying that the Italian Government has 
grave national difficulties and abuses which ought to call its atten- 
tion much more successfully than hitherto, to their encounter and 
cure. No friend of Italy would desire to hide them, and no honest 
criticism can ignore them; a critic at once honest and friendly 
must insist on them, and at the same time point to the circumstances 
which, as hampering all the tendencies to reform and impeding 
healthy progress, excuse to a certain extent the partial success of 
Italy in fulfilling the over-enthusiastic anticipations of her English 
friends of twenty years ago. 

We are in the habit of alluding to Italy asa young nation from 
which healthy impulse and juvenile vigour and adaptability could 
be expected. She is reminded that she is the youngest of the great 
powers (or that she is only the youngest of the second-rate ones), 
and must be modest and meek and stay in school, while the fact is 
that she is no more a young nation than an octogenarian ina school- 
boy’s jacket is a young man. Her civilisation is the oldest in 
Europe, and the roots of popular defects as well as good qualities, 
of the vices as well as the virtues, of an antiquity to whose begin- 
nings we have as little clue as we have to that of Egypt, are 
present in the organization which is only an aggregate of little, 
and for centuries ill-governed, States whose unity, even administra- 
tively, is still only nominal and incomplete. The Two Sicilies 
have a Mafia, a Camorra, and a brigandage which have an unknown 
past ; both they and the Romagna have a degradation of superstition 
which gives the exact measure of the power of the Church over their 
masses ; and the Tuscan peasant has a fine and perverse fourberie 
which passes the comprehension of a Teutonic nature, and which 
doubtless he owes to a mental development in struggles against 
superior force, which run back centuries beyond the Roman con- 
quest of Etruria. Old immoralities and corruption are bedded in 
the nature of the population from epochs in which the north and 
west of Europe were in unmitigated barbarism. How demand from 
this scarcely inaugurated recrystallisation of these old elements, 
thrown pell mell into the same cauldron with the orderly and 
laborious Piedmontese, Lombard, and mountaineer of the Veneto, 
the civic qualities of nations which have had even the few centuries 
of our own civilisation, and in them grown into order and unity ? 

And as if the task of re-ordering the inner economy were not 
enough to task all the energies of a nation which has none super- 
fluous, the malevolence or indifference of all Europe beside forces on 
the new kingdom external difficulties and problems so grave that 
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the fact that Italy does not collapse under the pressure is a proof 
beyond the capacity of any cavillers to controvert, that the Italians 
are a nation and that theirs is a persistent growth in political 
strength. 

The chief difficulties with which Italy has to struggle in its 
interior re-ordering, grew out of the antagonism with the Roman 
Church, its most implacable and dangerous enemy; and the most 
culpable cause of weakness in her men of State has been the willing- 
ness of most of them, of whatever colour, to use the Church, and 
therefore tolerate its action in reference to political matters, where a 
sound policy would have grasped the thistle so firmly that it would 
have been innocuous. ‘No publicist in Italy can be unaware that 
the Church of Rome is an utterly irreconcilable enemy of the pre- 
sent order of things, and that that secular education which will 
teach the rendering to Cesar of the things that are Cvsar’s, will 
never be consented to by the Church whose head claims to be Czesar; 
that the struggle to regain the control of the education of youth, re- 
possession of the confiscated Church estates, and the right to sit in 
judgment as a necessary element of temporal authority, will never 
be discontinued while the Church has a temporal footing; and as, 
fortunately for the kingdom, the influence of the Church is not 
, great enough to make its incitements or its menaces dangerous, at 
least not with that class of the population which holds the political 
power, no policy which did not lead to or include actual persecution 
would alienate that class from the Government, while the inefficiency 
and timidity of the present policy does unquestionably work it 
much indirect as well as direct harm. The adherents of the Church 
abstain by order from any participation in State politics; and of 
the total number of qualified electors, only about one-third appear 
at the elections. If this defection were due to the influence of the 
Church, it would be an instance without parallel of a voluntary 
abdication of controlling power on the part of the Church, while we 
see, on the contrary, that all the measures of confiscation, &c., were 
carried through almost without a struggle, in the face of excommu- 
nication and protests, by a third of the constituency ; showing con- 
clusively that the thunders of the Church have so far lost their 
terrors that the complete disarming of it for all evil presents no 
obstacle which a patriotic Parliament need regard. So long as the 
power remains in the hands of the present constituents, the only 
danger from the Church lies in its becoming an ally of an enemy 
from without, or the instrument of corruption and party divisions 
within." 

(1) Should the party which, working by the dubious light of social theories, maintains 
the principle of universal suffrage, ever succeed, or even partially succeed, in carrying 
its policy, the power of the Church will be increased, perhaps dangerously, for it is pre- 
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It is impossible, I think, to live in Italy long and not feel that be- 
tween the adherents of the Temporal Power, i.e. the Political Church 
and its organization, and the well-being of political Italy, there is an 
irreconcilable conflict, and that the end must be the failure of Italy 
or the retreat of the Church. Under these circumstances, and with 
unquestionable power in its hands, that Italy should hesitate to 
bring the Church to a definite and safe position, and that any party 
or set of men engaged in the administration of government should 
dally with such an enemy, is a grave weakness in the situation. But 
what consoles us, for the distant future, is the indubitable evidence 
that the Church as an extra-moral agency is every day losing its 
terrors and power over the people, so that Italy is probably to-day 
of all Catholic nations the least under the sacerdotal power ; and if 
only the imminent ‘external dangers can be met successfully, this 
will afterwards cease to be a danger. 

As for socialism, the red republic, and so forth, with all their con- 
comitants of international and Barsanti societies, they do not con- 
stitute a danger to the State by the numbers of their adherents, but 
only by blunders in the way of treating them. It is probable that 
the Government would be so reinforced by those who now hold 
aloof, were it to take up a more energetic way of dealing with 
obstructives of all faiths, that it would be strengthened rather than 
weakened by the exercise of its power. 

This question of socialistic disorders and treasonable organizations, 
such as Barsanti clubs, leads directly and by short interval to that 
of personal security, the gravest, after the Church, question which 
concerns Italy. It is a fact which Italians should take well to heart, 
that in large sections of Italy life and property are less secure than 
in any country under constitutional government in the world, if we 
except the Spanish-American nominal republics. For this there is 
no excuse nor palliation. There is, however, an explanation which 
carries us back to the days when government and governed were 
two elements at constant war with each other. In no part of Italy, 
except Piedmont and the old Venetian States, have the effects of 
those antagonisms been effaced. Not a year ago, speaking with 
one of the most eminent citizens of Florence of the public insecurity, 
I expressed my surprise that the orderly and responsible part of the 
population should show so little activity in aiding justice to trace 


cisely in the most ignorant and thriftless part of the population of Italy, that the priest- 
hood exercise the strongest control ; and at best the present voters are so incompletely 
educated politically, and so little interested in the working of their institutions, that 
common prudence would indicate that until the active energetic minority who are now 
the Government of Italy can inaugurate a system which shall call out a majority of the 
men at present entitled to vote, it would be a superfluous invitation of danger to admit 
to a share in the power those classes whose profounder ignorance make them only instru- 
ments in the hands of the agitator and intriguer. 
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out the criminals who kept the State in continual alarms, no person 
in the whole non-official population moving hand or foot to aid the 
police, as if the matter concerned only some abstract question of law, 
instead of being, as it was, a case of the most cowardly and 
murderous attack on the public at large, in which he himself, equally 
with the most insignificant person, might have been involved. 
“Why,” said I, “don’t you help your Government in such cases?” 
“ Well,” replied he, ‘we want to see if the Government is strong 
enough to protect us.” ‘“ But,” said I, “ what is your Government 
but yourselves, and if your Government is weak, why do you not 
strengthen it? In England every man in such an emergency would 
put himself at the disposal of the authorities, and, if necessary, serve 
as a special policeman.” “ Ah,” replied he, “ we have been civilised 
for twenty-five centuries, and we don’t want to learn civilisation 
from your western world.” And this absurd and inconsequent reply 
closed the discussion. My interlocutor was a brave and patriotic 
man, ready to serve his country in the army, submit to taxation or 
any other infliction, but his answer betrays the invincible sense of 
the inherent antagonism between Government and governed. 
Italians have not yet learned that they are the Government, 
and until they have learned this, Italy cannot be a strong nation. 
Universal Suffrage will not remedy this deficiency, as it inheres 
in the insufficient political education of the better classes; and 
the influx of the poor and ignorant into active politics would 
only, as it has to a large extent in America, alienate still more 
the unsympathetic element of that more prosperous portion of the 
population. It would, however, make the control of the disorderly 
class more difficult than it is now, for with the lower classes, still 
more than with the higher, every convicted offender wins a certain 
amount of sympathy as a victim of Government which they have 
never learned to feel except as an oppression. I say, still more 
than with the higher, because there appears to me to exist in all 
classes of Italian society a feeling that the criminal is only an un- 
fortunate person who, after all, if things were well administered, 
might be on the bench and his judges at the bar. And this is not 
charity to the erring, so much as want of perception of the fact that 
crime is an universal danger; it is still less due to excess of 
humanity, for the Italians in general are not, as compared with 
Englishmen, for example, a humane people. There are certain 
crimes which can only be eradicated by making them shameful, and 
so putting them beyond possible sympathy ; and this morbid senti- 
ment of Italians does not accept crime as shameful. The duty of 
enlightened rulers in such cases is to make punishment and treat- 
ment of crime a means of education to the public, as well as the 
criminal. But in Italy we have, unfortunately, seen a Minister of 
3K2 
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Justice at the head of the morbid and maudlin school of sympathy 
for criminals, emasculating justice and undermining the public 
sense of the sanctity of law, by making impossible the legal punish- 
ment of atrocious crimes, or, in the condition of popular feeling in 
certain sections, exciting that fear of justice which is the only suffi- 
cient deterrent from the gravest crimes. 

What I can account for in the citizen by his inherited habits of 
thought and immemorial relations with his government under past 
régimes, I can neither account nor apologize for on the part of the 
Government itself, viz.: that in a large part of Italy it is possible to 
capture and hold to ransom, travellers and natives of the country 
equally ; and that the laws which exist against carrying concealed 
arms should be so universally derided, and so universally uncared for 
by the agents of the public security even with the lowest and most 
desperate classes. Search is rarely made, and infraction of the law 
still more rarely punished. The consequence is that murder is of 
frightfully frequent occurrence in certain sections of Italy, and the 
fact, pointed out by Italians themselves, that this frequency is in- 
creasing, isdue more to the apathy of public and official justice, than 
to any greater impulse to crime or change of condition for the 
worse. The standing reproach of brigandage is one which nothing 
but this inexplicable apathy can account for. With an army of 


six hundred thousand men for whom activity even in hunting brigands 
is better than idleness, there is no excuse for a brigand remaining at 
large. And it is not merely security of life that is menaced, but that 
security of property which is necessary to attract capital to the coun- 
try, and enlarge or inaugurate the enterprises to the want of which 
is due the industrial languor of the country.’ Security for life 


(1) As an instance I will note the robberies on the railways, of a frequency which 
would in any other country put the public aflame, but which, so far as I can see, re- 
ceive at the hands of the railway or police authorities no attention whatever, though 
they occur under such circumstances that they can only be attributed to the employés 
of the railways. As a personal experience, my luggage has been overhauled and pillaged 
three times in as many years, and on various railways, and when, asa matter of formality, 
I made complaint to the capo-stazione where I had experienced the worst case, I was 
laughed at by the officials, and the capo-stazione told me if I felt alarmed about my 
luggage, to take it with me into the carriage ; and of the numerous cases I have heard 
of within that interval, I have never heard of detection or even examination. It is true 
they were all cases of robbery of foreigners, and in many parts of It«ly all that can be 
extoried from the ,“ forestiero”’ is clear gain for Italy, nor are either tribunals or 
jurors in any case where a foreigner is concerned possessed of that zeal to render justice 
which characterizes the longer-sighted Frenchmen. Last year I had a case of outrage- 
ous imposition practised on me, one which an English justice would have treated in an 
exemplary way and which I determined to bring to one of the tribunals. A friend in 
a high offivial station assured me that I had not the slightest chance of getting justice 
from a tribunal, It has repeatedly occurred that in making purchases in Florence, 
having taken a Florentine friend with us to prevent extortion, the friend has been 
open!y and vehemently attacked as “ taking the bread out of the mouth of a Florentine 
to favour a foreigner.’ ‘These are forms of abuse which, judging from what I have seen 
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and property is the first and most imperious condition to be secured 
for the growth of Italian prosperity, and it is precisely the one thing 
in which Italy compares unfavourably with all her neighbours. 
That reform in this respect is arduous, I admit, but that it is ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the State is evident from the fact, shown 
in many cases, that respectable and influential people hesitate to 
make themselves the instruments of justice from a fear of the venge- 
ance of the criminals, or as my Florentine friend put it, “ that the 
Government is not strong enough to protect them.” That such an 
element of civic demoralisation should exist without political causes 
in a country so rich, populous, and easy to govern, is incredible. 

The taxation of Italy, though heavier than it was in most of the 
provinces prior to their union, is not excessive when compared with 
the resources of the country. But it is ill-arranged, and collected 
with a wastefulness which has no excuse. The adage— 

‘** No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law,” 
is as true of taxation as of capital punishment, and Italians are not 
alone in regarding the tax-gatherer as an invention of the devil, whom 
it is expedient to evade or defeat in every way possible ; but Italians 
are perhaps extreme in their animosity towards him, and between 
the wasteful manner of collecting (involving, I am informed, an ex- 
pense of about 35 per cent. of the gross assessments), the evasions in 
various ways, in which of course the strongest fish always escape 
soonest from the net, and the destructive economy of certain taxes, 
taxation is made more oppressive than it need be, and less produc- 
tive. Asa consequence of that tendency to which I have before 
alluded, in the Italian to consider himself as the victim of his 
government, and his interest antagonistic to the official interests; as 
a further consequence perhaps of traditions of official life handed 
down from other and less paternal régimes, the antagonism between 
the agent of the customs and the contributor to the national revenues 
is one which enlists a maximum of ingenuity and a minimum of con- 
science. I imagine that very few Italians pay income-tax on more than 
half their income, and the modes of evasion of other taxes as well as 
this, and which in many cases are made possible by the complication of 
the machinery invented to prevent them, would, if they could be 
carried on equally successfully in the kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, bankrupt the exchequer. How far official corruption may 
aid evasion and consequent unjust distribution of the taxes, I am 
unable to say, as I have never had any experience in evasion. It 
must be clear, however, that if those who, being wealthy, are taxed 
largely, can evade their taxes, the poor, who cannot escape, must pay 


and felt, alienate more individual sympathy from this nation than any other form of 
ill-government or immorality. 
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the more. Yet with it all, abuses and evasion, Italy is not in my 
opinion oppressively taxed. The proof is that life is not expensive 
as compared with any other European country. I estimate the cost 
of living even in Florence at about two-thirds of that of most English 
or continental cities of the same grade; and I believe that in my 
own personal acquaintance the incomes of Italians are not more than 
half what Englishmen of the same relative position average, and I 
am confident that the life of the Italian in such cases is more com- 
fortable in most respects than that of the Englishman. This might 
be attributed to poverty in the country, but we know that Italy is 
not a poor country ; it is, on the contrary, a very rich one, and heavier 
taxation or harder lives would make the population more thrifty and 
forehanded. Professor Villari’s account of the condition of the 
population of Naples is a terrible picture of poverty, but nothing 
shows that it is in any way due to a bad or excessive taxation. The 
macinato, or tax on flour, is almost the only one which would touch 
this population, and this is so slight that it can be cause of no grave 
misery. As seen in Naples and to a less degree in other towns, this 
misery is probably due more to the invincible indolence and want of 
thrift of the population than to any fiscal oppression. 

One grave fault, I might say capital, is chargeable to the Govern- 
ment, in its use of the lottery as a source of income, or asa permitted 
amusement of the people. The world has learned by the financial 
operations of France the value of the little economies of a whole 
people. It is precisely these economies whose existence in Italy is 
prevented by the ruinous State lotteries. The whole life of the 
average Italian peasant and workman is spent in saving to buy lottery 
tickets ; it is demoralised, in ways almost inconceivable, by the entire 
diversion of all his faculties from legitimate productiveness and small 
accumulations to the intoxicating dream of a competence acquired 
by a lucky number. The very beggar in the streets of any of the 
Italian cities, when he has made up the sum of the smallest fraction 
of a ticket which is purchaseable, rushes off to the government office 
to invest it in a chance of becoming anabob. The extent of the diver- 
sion of savings to this pursuit may be gathered from the net revenue 
of 80,000,000 francs derived from it. Better to double the macinato 
than to perpetuate this mania, so utterly subversive of the economy 
of the State. The Italian lower classes live in a condition of febrile 
aspiration to wealth without thrift, without interest in the prosperity 
of the State, and without the possibility of caring for their own 
future; victims to the most insatiable of all vices, in which their 
Government, which ought to protect them, is an accomplice. Any 
financial reform which does not root up the lottery system will fail 
in giving to Italy that greatest source of national wealth, the habit 
of small accumulations and of dependence on saving for the future, 
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and will as certainly fail to give her the economical position her 
natural resources have prepared for her. 

In considering this question, however, and the double difficulty of 
depriving the people of an amusement of immemorial antiquity, and 
the revenue of a serious item in the resources of the finance depart- 
ment, we must not forget that it is easier to point out the unsound- 
ness of a policy than to heal it ; easier to give up old resources than 
to find new ones, and Italy, by all its successive governments for 
two thousand years, has been treated to panem et circenses as the 
remedy for all popular complaints, so that to keep the macinato and 
sacrifice the lottery would be a reversal too absolute to be readily 
entertained by a government, or understood by a people who are in 
small matters at least in the highest degree conservative. I believe 
that to abolish the Church, drive out the Pope and priesthood, and 
turn the churches into barracks, would cause less commotion than to 
shut up abruptly the lottery offices and attempt to stop this kind of 
gambling. Church and State alike have encouraged and profited by 
it for centuries, and to treat it from the moral point of view from 
which we in England look at it, would be visionary to even the most 
reasonable Italians. ’ 

And then the Minister of Finance says to you despairingly—How 
make up the 80,000,000 the lottery gives us? How indeed! Ifthe 
Italians had a Chancellor of the Exchequer such as Gladstone was 
for England, it might well be done. If Italy had a class of public 
men who had the force of strong convictions, and had clear views of 
governmental responsibility and conduct, it might be done. If even 
the mass of the nation had pecuniary patriotism it might be done— 
and done in some way and at some time it must be. 

One great difficulty in all economical changes is that while, with 
few exceptions, ready to fight or endure as he was formerly ready to 
conspire, in face of any severity of Pope, Kaiser, or Grand Duke, 
the Italian patriot accepts only under compulsion the little changes 
in his condition; and though he would under no circumstances go 
back to the old tyrannies, he will not cheerfully recognise the neces- 
sities of the self-imposed new one. The politicians, instead of 
marking out a definite line of conduct and a definite goal for 
national aspiration, divide into cliques and sets which hold no 
principle, and seem to have no higher object whether in taxation or 
expenditure than to form a ministry which shall include everybody. 
Party government in the larger English sense of the word is 
unknown, because no one has the courage to maintain a principle of 
political economy as basis of a party. Personal bickerings and per- 
sonal accord, rather than political sympathy, determine the coherence 
of majority or minority, and a ministry falls or stands according as 
certain chiefs of sections are content with the positions accorded to 
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their ambitions. The conciliatory influence of one of the most ad- 
mirable constitutional sovereigns that Europe has seen, is not enough 
to reconcile conflicting personal pretensions ; and the sterling honesty 
and well-tried and proven patriotism of a man like Cairoli does not 
suffice to secure the discipline as necessary in parliamentary 
government as in an army in the field. The miserable wrangles and 
petty jealousies of men, not the antagonism of measures, have para- 
lysed the Government of Italy for months; and this at a time when 
months may be worth years, and the sacrifices and hard work of 
years may be put to the test and found useless for the want of those 
months. 

For no one can live in Italy and study her national life without 
coming to the conclusion that more struggle and more sacrifices are 
inevitable. Italy is not complete, and until she is, that strain on her 
resources which military preparation produces cannot be relieved— 
indeed, it must be increased, for even to be ready to meet an easily 
possible contingency, the present army and the present fleet require 
a considerably larger expenditure to maintain or even complete their 
efficiency. The strategic position of the kingdom is such that not 
merely disarmament, but a want of readiness to employ the arma- 
ment, may be fatal to all the work accomplished since 1859. It has 
grown to be a fashion to vilify Italy as an ambitious power which 
disturbs the peace of Europe with cravings for domination, and 
revival of Imperial aspirations out of place in modern times; as a 
weak Power which exhausts itselfin attempting to keep afloat a force 
beyond its abilities and out of proportion with any justifiable policy. 
Nothing could be more unjust, or if intended to influence the action 
of Italy, more impolitic. The position of Italy, ris-d-vis of Austria, 
has been for the past half-century such that no prudent Italian 
patriot can accept any assurance of the future good-will of the former 
possessors of the Lombardo- Venetian States. The very constitution, 
history, and organic habit of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy are 
such, that it must always be a source of great apprehension to a 
weaker neighbour. It is what the Americans call a carpet-bagger 
on an Imperial scale, and has no possible utility for people who are 
not in need of an esoteric rule. As its existence depends on its 
rights of conquest, its growth must always be at the expense of its 
neighbours. It has no raison d’étre except the incapacity of its 
subjects to govern themselves. It is purely parasitic, and any 
subject nationality which retains vitality as such, must struggle to 
throw off the weight of it; nor is there any possibility of its becom- 
ing a permanent institution in the face of the development of self- 
government, except by its identifying itself with some national 
organism, after the example of the House of Savoy. 


I do not speak with any prejudice or bitterness of the Austro- 
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Hungarian Monarchy or its functionaries. I have enjoyed its hospi- 
tality, and have many friends amongst the officers of the army, navy, 
and civil service—many more than I have of the Italian; and I 
recognise fully the services Austria has rendered to civilisation, and 
perceive those which she may still render. But I state what the 
history of the Empire will substantiate, that under its present form 
of organization it is a menace to every weak nationality on its 
borders, and especially to Italy, of which it has only so recently held 
an important part. I do not believe a permanent peace to be pos- 
sible under existing circumstances, and for two imperative reasons, 
which I will state presently, and a third which in the absence of the 
other and primary two might disappear. The last is the chronic 
animosity between the two armies and governments, resulting from 
a long and bitter past, remembering which no patriotic or prudent 
Italian would ever consent to Italy’s disarming in presence of Austria. 
I have myself heard Austrian officers declare that they never could be 
at peace with Italy till they were back in the Quadrilateral, and there 
is little question that such a feeling prevails as widely in the 
Austrian official world as the claims of Italia Irredenta in the Italian. 

I am not disposed in the least to identify myself with the Italia 
Irredenta party, or do I indeed know that there is an organization 
which can properly be called a party, entitled to that appellation. I 
have before me, as I write, the pamphlet of the Austrian Colonel 
Haymerle, and that of the Italia Irredenta association in reply, 
and I find that I do not accept the views of either. I do not 
even accept the facts of either, as my own personal knowledge, to a 
certain extent, disputes both. The Austrian attack is sophistical and 
disingenuous, and prejudiced to a degree that deprives it in some 
points of any authority. The defence is exalted and exaggerated in its 
claims, but on the whole far fairer in statement of the actual condi- 
tion of things. I do not intend to review either, and only mention 
them to disclaim the matter and manner of one and the other, as a 
writer entirely neutral and dispassionate. 

The reasons which I consider as imperative in their effect on the 
relations of Austria and Italy are,—l1st, that the Trentine is a dis- 
tinctly Italian province, with as distinctly Italian sympathies, which 
are expressed as clearly as the well-known antecedents of the 
Austrian government in similar cases make it prudent for a subject 
people to express any aspiration: 2nd, that the condition of the 
northern boundary between Udine and the Valtelline is one which 
makes constant preparation for war a necessary condition of Italian 
security and tranquillity. The strategical position which Austria 
holds in the Trentine is one which no European power would endure 
under the same circumstances, if it were not helpless. If any condi- 
tion were to supervene which permitted Austria, with any colour of 
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justification, to attack Italy with the bulk of her forces, I, for one, 
haye no doubt the attack would be made, and that it would be made 
by the Trentine. To meet this attack, which might be directed on 
any point between Venice and Turin, requires fortifications which do 
not exist, and an army of a force and state of preparation which the 
Italian army has not attained, nor can attain without the expenditure 
of more than the Government now spends on it. All thought of 
economy in military expenditure would, under the circumstances, be 
imprudence of the highest degree, and the only sound policy, under 
the circumstances, would be that Italy should prepare for an offensive 
war, and undertake it on the first opportunity. To wait for an attack at 
Austria’s convenience, is to premeditate defeat and humiliation ; for a 
campaign in which Austria takes the initiative, can hardly but be 
disastrous to the Italian army. If a foreign power held the Isle of 
Thanet, her position for an attack on the rest of England would not 
be so strong as that of Austria is in the Trentine for the conquest of 
northern Italy. Between Monte Quaterna, the last point of the 
national frontier, coming from Udine westward, to the Lake of Garda, 
there are no less than six roads by which attack might be made to 
the south-east. Three of them are between Garda and the western 
limit, conterminous with Switzerland, and they nearly all radiate 
from the upper part of the valley of the Adige, and to all of which 
Austria holds the passes. 

What we have heard from a great many Englishmen is that, under 
the circumstances, the best thing Italy can do is to be quiet, and give 
no provocation, and not to waste her money in armies. It is, however, 
hardly the advice that one man of spirit would give another under 
corresponding circumstances. He would rather say, “‘ Look into your 
relations with your neighbour, and if you are convinced rationally 
that the conflict is inevitable, do your best to get ready for it, and 
prefer rather to win the sympathy of your friends by a gallantly 
borne flogging, than their contempt by submitting tamely to a 
humiliating position.” 

The question of right and wrong in the case is one which is too 
complicated for a practical solution. One will ask what right Italy 
has to claim the Trentine? The only reply is that the Trentine is 
Italian and doesn’t want to be Austrian. On the question of nation- 
ality there is no discussion possible. From Peutelstein, in the ridge 
which forms the southern side of the Pusterthal, and along the 
mountains that run towards Botzen, all to the south is Italian, and 
the ethnic as well as strategic limit runs west from Botzen till it 
strikes the triple confine. But the question is best replied to 
by another—what right has Austria there? All one can reply 
is, the right of treaties. But treaty right is one based on force, 
and to possess permanence or respect, claims must. be deeper now-a- 
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days. Perhaps too much is said at present about the doctrine of 
nationalities, and I have no intention of discussing questions of 
abstract right or international law. But as the claim of Italy to 
sympathy is before me,I venture to say that the desire of Italy 
to liberate the Trentine is more worthy of sympathy than that of 
Austria to hold it in subjection, while to the general peace of Europe, 
which is of universal interest, the removal of one of the gravest 
obstacles to a general pacification and perhaps the most flagrant 
menace of war, may be important enough to influence materially the 
sympathies of Europe at large, which is ail I have to deal with, and 
if the necessity of a “scientific frontier ” is ever admitted as a just 
casus belli, it must be so here, where it is purely defensive in its scope. 
But what is more to the point is that, make what treaty one may, 
there is no evasion of the issue other than by postponement, and, 
pending the postponement, Italy must be prepared to meet Austria, 
and will probably be disposed to take advantage of any grave com- 
plication of the latter to enforce her claims; and I do not see how 
fair-minded neutrals can blame her. The question of the Trentine 
is one in view of which a prudent and courageous Italian govern- 
ment can have but one duty—wait till the time comes to claim it, 
and if defeated once, get ready to move again. ‘Trent in the hands 
of Austria means eternal insecurity and perpetual armaments. 

The question of Trieste and Istria is not so clear to me. It is true 
that a maximum of security to Italy requires the completion of the 
frontier by the Julian Alps; but if the flanks of an army in the 
Friuli were protected from any movement by the Trentine, it could 
meet on fairly equal terms one coming from the East, and though 
the present frontier on that side is one of the most absurd ever con- 
trived, and contains no strong position on the Italian side, it is not 
much better on the Austrian, and a good army need not be seriously 
disquieted at the chances of being attacked on that side. If the fron- 
tier were restored to that of the old Venetian dominion, the position 
of Italy would be one of the most secure in defence in Europe, so long 
as she is not attacked by a greater maritime power. This would be 
the old Roman frontier, and that established by Napoleon for his 
Kingdom of Italy ; but in considering it, there are other interests 
to be weighed than those of Italy. The loss of Trieste would be to 
Austria at present too grave an one to be balanced by any gain Italy 
would get from the acquisition. If the Austrian government had 
given the improvements effected at Trieste, in the last fifty years, to 
Fiume, the latter port would be a really defensible and more useful 
one than Trieste; but as, for reasons which in all probability were 
connected with the race antagonisms of the Empire, this was not 
done, Trieste is now the most important point in her Adriatic pos- 
sessions. But as in a short time the possession of Salonica by Austria 
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will probably at once deprive all the Adriatic ports of their present 
commercial importance, and leave Trieste in the condition in which’ 
Venice now is, she may then look on its loss with a comparative 
resignation. 

The question of population is far from easy to determine. That the 
sea-coast cities and towns are Italian in population and sympathy there 
is no question, and from sources which I consider the most absolutely 
certain, I am informed that a large majority of the population even 
of Trieste are friendly to an annexation to Italy, and Trieste is the 
only city on the coast which was never Venetian. But this is not 
sufficient. In planning according to the doctrine of nationalities, 
we must take the majority of the whole province, and I do not 
believe that any trustworthy statistics exist on this point. What is 
true is that Italian is the language in which the communes voted to 
have the official acts published; but this, perhaps, because there were 
only three available—German, which has few adherents anywhere; 
Italian ; and Croat, which is useless to all the Slavs of other descent, 
while Italian is more or less known in all the communes. It would 
not necessarily imply that a majority was Italian, and I am dis- 
posed to doubt whether it is. But one thing is clear, that Istria and 
the Triestine will be either Italian or Slay—German hardly, for they 
can never become a part of Germany without the absorption of two 
intervening Slav provinces; which is an undertaking far graver than 
the result will justify, and would lay the foundation of an eternal 
feud between the Slavonic and Teutonic States. So far as Germany 
is concerned, the possession of Trieste by Italy ought to be prefer- 
able to its being in the hands of that Slavonic power which will 
some day unite the Balkan Slav population, especially as it will also 
hold Salonica, and thereby might make the access of German. com- 
merce to the Mediterranean dependent on the goodwill of a power 
between whom and Germany more probable causes of general 
difference exist than between Italy and Germany. These are, 
however, questions for the future, and I advert to them solely to 
show that Italy has no such need for imminent preparation as exists 
with regard to the Trentine ; nor can she expect that sympathy in 
reference to a question mainly of acquisition, even if of a kindred 
population, as to one which is, in addition, one of national security. 
The question of Trieste and Istria is not ripe yet, and when it ripens, 
may not fall as Italy desires. I hope sincerely that it may, fur 
nature has so clearly marked out the boundary of the Julian Alps 
and the Quarnero, that it would be a delightful surprise in the midst 
of the political incongruities of Europe to see one where nature and 
the diplomatists agreed. 

But so long as the question of the Trentine is open to agitation, it 
will carry the other with it. For the struggle implied in a forcible 
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solution of it Italy is only half prepared. Great as are her military 
expenses, they are still insufficient in proportion to her army. I do 
not pretend to have an intimate acquaintance with her military 
administration, but I do know that to economise, the soldiers, even 
of the first contingent, are not kept under instruction as long as they 
should be, and that the consumption of ammunition in practice is 
not enough to make the men tolerable shots during their whole term 
of service—bad economy! Then rifle clubs are almost unknown, 
and in the Venetian Alpine country just across the frontier from the 
Tyrol, where every man is a marksman, one rarely finds an Italian 
who knows how to use a rifle. Officers bred in the military schools 
attach far too little importance to sharp-shooting, yet history shows 
that in mountain warfare it is as important as good manoeuvring. 
The Italian soldier has few equals in Europe, and man for man I am 
convinced that he is superior to the Austrian. The battle of Cus- 
tozza is invariably thrown in the face of an Italian who speaks of a 
war with Austria; but Custozza was a battle which the Italian rank 
and file have no reason to be ashamed of. As at Balaclava, “ some- 
body blundered ;” but an army which loses one-sixth of its number 
in a steady attack, and retires in order, cannot be said to be lacking 
in courage or bravery. The brilliant contemporary operations of 
General Medici in the Val Sugana, interrupted by the armistice, 
show that Italian troops are capable of splendid offensive move- 
ments when properly commanded ; and for the rest Custozza is not 
alone in Italian annals. The quality of subordinate officers I judge 
not to present the same advantage for Italy, as the Austrian officers 
are immensely superior to their men, and are a splendid body of 
soldiers, full of esprit de corps, though naturally without the spirit 
of nationality, and indeed weakened gravely as a whole by the con- 
flict of nationalities amongst them. I have known many of them, 
especially of the Slavs, and have known very few indeed whom I 
did not like. Of the Italian officers I know few, but the prevailing 
impression I receive from those who know them well is that the 
younger men are excellent officers, but that in the higher grades, 
personal rivalries and jealousies, and the want of a head who can 
impose his ideas on the commanding officers and the army, and of a 
school which shall have developed unity of ideas in the older men, 
goes far to neutralise the good qualities of the material. The best 
troops are from the northern provinces, as are the best administra- 
tors in the civil service ; and the addition of the irridente provinces, 
if it is ever accomplished, will be an additional strength to Italy far 
beyond the proportional population annexed.' 

(1) I have said nothing of the advantage to Italy resulting from the education gained 
by her youth in the army—education in manhood and intelligence. ‘This result alone 


is so important that no Italian should regret the expenditure were it much greater, but 
the subject is out of my scope. 
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The quality of the navy is even more underrated than that of the 
army in the general European estimation. It is judged by Lissa, and 
probably not one in a thousand of those who on that ground pooh 
pooh the Italian navy, know the history of Lissa even superficially. 
We only know that the admiral commanding lost his head, and that 
no use was made of the Italian superiority of force, and that finally, 
one of the finest of the Italian ships, having her rudder shot away 
and being helpless, was rammed (not as I see English journals con- 
tinually repeat, by a wooden, but by anironclad ship) and went down, 
and the complete demoralisation which ensued with the supposed loss 
of the admiral, compelled the Italian fleet to retreat, though still 
superior to the Austrian. It was a signal example of the superiority of 
more man over more men, the incompetence of the Italian admiral 
determining the value of all his subordinates. The Italian sailor, man 
or officer, has not the dash and nerve of the English or Russian ; lacks 
that complete recklessness of danger or odds which has achieved such 
splendid results for the English navy; but 1 know some officers who 
might well fill a commission in the English navy. The Italian fleet 
I have no more to speak of, if even I were competent to speak 
authoritatively. It is superior to the Austrian in numbers, and equal 
to it in general efficiency, though it is to be feared that the want of 
self-abnegation which I have alluded to as a vice of the political and 
military life, extends to the higher naval as well. Italy has indeed 
had an united existence so short that it is not to be wondered at 
that the solidarité which professional zeal and old tradition give 
Austrian commanders and German soldiers of all grades and arms, 
should be lacking. So long as the central authority is not compact 
enough to resist the influences of sectional and personal divisions, it 
can. hardly be expected that soldiers or sailors will escape them. 
The greatest of Italian national weaknesses, and the most disastrous 
in its effect on the growth and prosperity of the country, is this want 
of self-abnegation and patriotic humility in her public men. There 
is lacking no element of national greatness but this ; but, this lacking, 
Italy is what we see her, fully alive and growing, with an unques- 
tionable national vitality, and sufficient strength of character to re- 
sist all her outside dangers whether of Church or State—made, not 
again to be unmade, except it be by her own fermentations, and the 
selfish ambitions of her own children, but not progressing or strong 
as her friends would like to see her. A Cavour or a Bismark can 
hardly be expected (in one nation) oftener than the Phenix, but in 
the absence of great men many lesser men answer the purpose, on 
condition that they form a portion of an administrative unity ; what 
we see in Italy to-day does not resemble this. Let us hope that she 
will not need to wait for a great disaster to call out her best quali- 
ties, and prepare her public men for an indispensable self- effacement, 
W. J. Sriviman. 
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Tue saying of the French lady about the philosopher Hume, whose 
conversation had disappointed her, Le pauvre homme! il a mis tout dans 
ses livres, could not be applied to Charles Dickens. Wherever he 
went, thousands pressed forward to shake him by the hand, and 
thank him for the rays of brightness which his books had shed into 
their lives, but he was in his own person as much a centre of joyful 
radiance as his books. It is not in man to be always radiant; even 
Macaulay had his flashes of silence, and Dickens in mixed society 
where he was not altogether at his ease may sometimes have been 
dull and disappointing as Hume was to the gay admirer of his 
philosophy. Butamong hisintimates he was the very soul of mirth, 
the incarnation of high spirits, the leader of high jinks when high 
jinks were going forward, the man whose entrance could raise the 
temperature of a company and make every pulse beat quicker. How 
inspiring a presence he must have been, the world already knows 
from Mr. Forster’s biography, where we learn how gleefully he 
threw off the yoke of work—no man ever worked harder—how 
breezy was his challenge to friends to spend an idle interval; how 
boylike he was in his earnestness as a master of the revels among his 
children. We geta still more vivid sense of this buoyancy and 
exuberance of temperament from the two volumes of letters which 
have just been published, edited with pious care by his eldest 
daughter and his sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth, of whom he makes 
mention in his will as “ the best and truest friend man ever had.” 
The editors have wisely refrained from burdening the text with 
commentary and explanation. Their great desire, they say, has 
been “to give to the public another book from Charles Dickens’s 
own hands—as it were a portrait of himself by himself.” No formal 
portrait could be half so vivid. In this book, which was never in- 
tended to be a book, we come nearer to the man as he was than any 
biographer could have brought us. 

It has sometimes been imputed to Dickens as a defect in his private 
character that he was self-conscious, that he was always behaving as 
if the eye of the world were upon him, that he was never natural, 
but always posing for effect, showing himself aware that his smallest 
action would be handed down to posterity. His expression to Mr. 
Forster, “ Put that in my biography,”—after telling him how he 
jumped out of bed one night to practise a step which he had been 
learning in view of festivities on the birthday of one of his children, 
—has often been quoted in proof of this unbecoming immodesty. I 
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must say that I can never hear such folly talked, without feeling in- 
clined to repeat Charles Lamb’s frantic pantomime of surprise when 
a respectable gentleman asked him whether he did not after all con- 
sider that Milton was a poet. How could Dickens have been other- 
wise than conscious of what was proclaimed by the universal voice ? 
How could he have ignored the fact that his smallest action was 
noted with interest, when he had seen an audience scrambling for the 
petals of a flower which had dropped from his button-hole? Prob- 
ably no human being was ever put in so trying a position as Charles 
Dickens, when he was suddenly lifted from drudging obscurity into 
an unparalleled, absolutely unparalleled, blaze of fame, and found 
himself received everywhere with the honours usually reserved for 
royal personages, popular ministers, or great generals after glorious 
victory. He could not take refuge in state ceremonial, for no awe 
was mingled with the enthusiasm of the multitude; the creator of 
Pickwick and Sam Weller was not a being to be gazed at with dis- 
tant respect, but a man and a brother to be mobbed, huzzaed, wel- 
comed with affectionate smiles and broad grins of sympathy. It was 
a trying position, and no man could have borne his honours with 
more manly and unaffected simplicity than Dickens did. He 
frankly accepted the situation, and never sought to disguise his 
delight in his fame. He did not allow it to overpower him into a 
preposterous affectation of humility, or stiffen him into a frigid assump- 
tion of dignity, but he gloried in it and made a joke of it among his 
familiar friends. In public he took applause and attention as his 
natural right ; in his private letters, in which he gave unrestrained 
vent to his sense of fun, we find many scenes and dialogues where 
he figures under such nicknames as “The Inimitable,” ‘The Sparkler 
of Albion,” and the rest. 

There was, perhaps, some foundation for the charge of posturing, 
though by no means in the ill-natured sense in which the charge has 
sometimes been made. It was one of his humours to posture, one of 
his relaxations to cast himself and his friends in fantastic parts, and 
write imaginary dialogues in imitation of plays which they had seen 
together. There is nothing more striking in the two volumes of 
letters than the evidence that they furnish of the persistence with 
which his thoughts ran upon the stage. His passion for acting was 
of very early date. He has told us how as a boy he used to stalk 
about his father’s house acting out the various characters in Smollett’s 
novels. He organized private theatricals at school, and played as an 
amateur when he was a clerk ina solicitor’s office. He seems to 
have had a complete knowledge of stage business down to its smallest 
detail. In the famous amateur company of literary men and artists 
which was organized in 1845, Dickens, Mr. Forster says, was “the 
life and soul of the entire affair, stage-director, very often stage- 
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carpenter, scene-arranger, property-man, prompter, and band-master.” 
And it was not only among amateurs that he could venture to assume 
authority. When one of his Christmas tales was dramatised, he not 
only drilled the actors, but made suggestions to the master carpenter 
about the scenery. According to his own story, a master carpenter 
to whom he developed some wonderful mechanical contrivance of his, 
shook his head with a mournful air and said, “Ah, sir, it’s a 
universal observation in the profession, sir, that it was a great loss to 
the public when you took to writing books ! ”’ 

Here is an example of the kind of posturing in which Dickens’s 
theatrical passion prompted him to indulge, a letter to his friend 
Clarkson Stanfield, written from Albaro, during his residence in 
Italy, in 1844 :-— 


‘My DEAR STANFIELD,— 

‘*T love you so truly, and have such pride and joy of heart in your 
friendship, that I don’t know how to begin writing to you. When I think how 
you are walking up and down London in that portly surtout, and can’t receive 
proposals from Dick to go to the theatre, I fall into a state between laughing and 
crying, and want some friendly back to smite. ‘Je-im!’ ‘Aye, aye, your 
honour,’ is in my ears every time I walk upon the sea-shore here; and the 
number of expeditions I make into Cornwall in my sleep, the springs of Flys I 
break, the songs I sing, and the bowls of punch I drink, would soften a heart 
of stone. 

** We have had weather here, since five o’clock this morning, after your own 
heart. Suppose yourself the Adiniral in ‘ Black-eyed Susan ’ after the acquittal 
of William, and when it was possible to be on friendly terms with him. Iam 
T.P.! My trousers are very full at the ankles, my black neckerchief is tied in 
the regular style, the name of my ship is painted round my glazed hat, I have 
a red waistcoat on, and the seams of my blue jacket are ‘ paid’—permit me to 
dig you in the ribs when I make use of this nautical expression—with white. 
In my hand I hold the very box connected with the story of Sandomingerbilly. 
I lift up my eyebrows as far as I can (on the T.P. model), take a quid from the 
box, screw the lid on again (chewing at the same time, and looking pleasantly 
at the pit), brush it with my right elbow, take up my right leg, scrape my right 
foot on the ground, hitch up my trousers, and in reply to a question of yours, 
namely, ‘ Indeed, what weather, William ?’ I deliver myself as follows: 


‘*Lord love your honour! Weather! Such weather as would set all hands 
to the pumps aboard one of your fresh-water cockboats, and set the purser to 
his wits’ ends to stow away, for the use of the ship’s company, the casks and 
casks full of blue water as would come powering in over the gunnel! Tho 
dirtiest night, your honour, as ever you see ’atween Spithead at gun-fire and 
the Bay of Biscay! The wind sou’-west, and your house dead in the wind’s 
eye; the breakers running up high upon the rocky beads, the light’us no more 
looking through the fog than Davy Jones’s sarser eye through the blue sky of 
heaven in a calm, or the blue toplights of your honour’s lady cast cown ina 





(1) “T. P. Cooke, the celebrated actor of ‘ William’ in Douglas Jerrold’s play of 
Black-eyed Susan.” 
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modest overhauling of her catheads: avast! (whistling) my dear eyes ; here am 
I a-goin’ head on to the breakers (bowing). 

«« Admiral (smiling). No, William! I admire plain speaking, as you know, 
and so does old England, William, and old England’s Queen. But you were 
sayin 

cp William. Aye, aye, your honour (scratching his head). I’ve lost my reckon- 
ing. Damme !—TI ast pardon—but won’t your honour throw a hencoop or any 
old end of towline to a man as is overboard? 

‘* Admiral (smiling still). You were saying, William, that the wind 

“ William (again cocking his leg, and slapping the thighs very hard). Avast 


'*9 


heaving, your honour!”’.... 








And so on, in a lively parody of the nautical drama which he knew 
that his friend would appreciate. Whether he was travelling for 
business or for pleasure, he always thought fondly of home, and, 
however busy he was, found time to send something for the enter- 
tainment of those whom he had left behind him. Here is another 
example of his posturing, a document forwarded to his wife after he 
had delivered a speech for a charitable object at Liverpool : — 


“OUT OF THE COMMON—PLEASE. 
‘* DICKENS against THE WoRLD. 


“CHARLES Dickens, of No. 1, Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent’s 
Park, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, the successful plaintiff in the - 
above cause, maketh oath and saith: That on the day and date hereof, to wit 
at seven o’clock in the evening, he, this deponent, took the chair at a large 
assembly of the Mechanics’ Institution at Liverpool, and that having been 
received with tremendous and enthusiastic plaudits, he, this deponent, did 
immediately dash into a vigorous, brilliant, humorous, pathetic, eloquent, fervid, 
and impassioned speech. That the said speech was enlivened by thirteen 
hundred persons, with frequent, vehement, uproarious, and deafening cheers, 
and to the best of this deponent’s knowledge and belief, he, this deponent, did 
speak up like a man, and did, to the best of his knowledge and belief, consider- 
ably distinguish himself. That after the proceedings of the evening were over, 
and a vote of thanks was proposed to this deponent, he, this deponent, did 
again distinguish himself, and that the cheering at that time, accompanied with 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet, was in this deponent’s case thundering 
and awful. And this deponent further saith, that his white-and-black or 
magpie waistcoat, did create a strong sensation, and that during the hours of 
promenading, this deponent heard from persons surrounding him such excla- 
mations as, ‘What isit! Js it a waistcoat? No, it’s a shirt’—and the like— 
all of which this deponent believes to have been complimentary and gratifying ; 
but this deponent further saith that he is now going to supper, and wishes he 
may have an appetite to cat it. 

‘‘ CHARLES DICKENS.” 


The letters now published are full of such spurts of affectionate 
fun as the above. They contain only the most casual references 
to the writer’s works. Perhaps the most interesting of these is an 
apology written to his future wife in 1835, pleading business engage- 
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ments as an excuse for his not going to see her. He has had a visit, 
he says, from his publishers, and he describes as follows a proposal 
which they have made to him :— 


‘*They (Chapman and Hall) have made me an offer of fourteen pounds a 
month, to write and edit a new publication they contemplate, entirely by my- 
self, to be published monthly, and each number to contain four woodcuts. I 
am to make my estimate and calculation, and to give them a decisive answer 
on Friday morning. The work will be no joke, but the emolument is too 
tempting to resist.” 


The work which was to be “ no joke ” was the Pickwick Papers. It 
was no doubt less of a joke to him than to other people, in one 
respect. From the first he had too much respect for his readers to 
write without effort. In his counsels to young writers, there was no 
topic on which Dickens laid more stress than the necessity of taking 
pains with their work. When Mr. Wilkie Collins published Basi/, 
he received a letter of encouraging praise, of which the following 
sentence was the climax :— 


‘* Tt is delightful to find throughout that you have taken great pains with it 
besides, and have ‘ gone at it’ with perfect knowledge of the jolter-headedness 
of the conceited idiots who suppose that volumes can be tossed off like pancakes, 
and that any writing can be done without the utmost application, the greatest 
patience, and the steadiest energy of which the writer is capable.” 


We know on the best authority that in this matter Dickens 
“recked his own rede,” and that what seemed to flow in an easy 
exuberant stream was really produced at an exhausting expense of 
brain and spirit. The letters, however, do not show us Dickens at 
work, but Dickens at play, relieved from the strain of facing the 
public, and tossing off the impressions of the moment for the sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his own inner circle. The editors say that 
“no man ever expressed himsc/f more in his letters than Charles 
Dickens.” No man certainly ever expressed a livelier or more con- 
siderate friendship, a purer affection, or a more exhilarating sense of 
the ridiculous. It is a characteristic circumstance that the most 
boisterously cheerful letters were written to the correspondents who 
had most need of cheering. Dickens would seem to have taken par- 
ticular delight in rousing the melancholy Macrealy, who was one of 
his closest friends. Macready’s doleful fears that he was breaking 
up, and that all his powers were gone, were laughed away with such 
friendly chaff as the following :— 


‘* My dear old Parr, I don’t believe a word you write about King John! That 
is to say, I don’t believe you take into account the enormous difference between 
the energy summonable-up in your study at Sherborne and the energy that 
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will fire up in you (without so much as saying ‘ With your leave’ or ‘ By your 
leave’) in the Town Hall at Birmingham. I know you, you ancient codger, 
I know you! Therefore I will trouble you to be so good as to do an act of 
honesty after you have been to Birmingham, and to write to me, ‘ Ingenuous 
boy, you were correct. I find I could have read ’em ‘ King John’ with the 
greatest ease.’”’ 


When Macready was starring in America, and probably feeling 
very lonely and home-sick, his friend consoled him with a cheerful 
account of what was passing in his absence :— 


‘*My VERY DEAR MACREADY,— 

‘*'You know all the news, and you know I love you; soI no more 
know why I write than I do why I ‘come round’ after the play to shake hands 
with you in your dressing-room. I say come, as if you were at this present 
moment the lessee of Drury Lane, and had with a long face on one hand, 
elaborately explaining that everything in creation is a joint-stock com- 
pany on the other, the inimitable B. by the fire, in conversation with ‘ 
Well-a-day! Isee it all, and smell that extraordinary compound of odd scents 
peculiar to a theatre, which bursts upon me when I swing open the little door 
in the hall, accompanies me as I meet perspiring supers in the narrow passage, 
goes with me up the two steps, crosses the stage, winds round the third entrance 
P.S. as I wind, and escorts me safely into your presence, where I find you un- 
winding something slowly round and round your chest, which is so long that 
no man can see the end of it. 

‘* Oh that you had been at Clarence Terrace on Nina’s birthday! Good God, 
how we missed you, talked of you, drank your health, and wondered what you 
were doing! Perhaps you are Falkland enough (I swear I suspect you of it) 
to feel rather sore—just a little bit, you know, the merest trifle in the world— 
on hearing that Mrs. Macready looked brilliant, blooming, young, and hand- 
some, and that she danced a country dance with the writer hereof (Acres to 
your Falkland) in a thorough spirit of becoming good humour and enjoyment. 
Now you don’t like to be told that? Nor do you quite like to hear that Forster 
and I conjured bravely; that a plum-pudding was produced from an empty 
saucepan, held over a blazing fire kindled in Stanfield’s hat without damage 
to the lining ; that a box of bran was changed into a live guinea-pig, which ran 
between my godchild’s feet, and was the cause of such a shrill uproar and clap- 
ping of hands that you might have heard it (and I daresay did) in America ; 
that three half-crowns being taken from Major Burns and put into a tumbler- 
glass before his eyes, did then and there give jingling answers to the questions 
asked of them by me, and knew where you were and what you were doing, to 
the unspeakable admiration of the whole assembly. Neither do you quite like 
to be told that we are going to do it again next Saturday, with the addition of 
demoniacal dresses from the masquerade shop ; nor that Mrs. Macready, for her 
gallant bearing always, and her best sort of best affection, is the best creature 
I know. Never mind; no man shall gag me, and those are my opinions.” 











The description of the scents of the theatre may be compared with 
the description of the snore of Walter Savage Landor, in a very 
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spirited letter to that somewhat terrible personage. It is in answer 
apparently to a mock-ferocious complaint from Landor that he had 
not written, expressed in strong language. Landor was godfather 
to one of Dickens’s children. 


‘“*Youne Man,— 

‘*T will not go there if I can help it. I have not the least confidence 
in the value of your introduction to the Devil. I can’t help thinking that it 
would be of better use ‘ the other way, the other way,’ but I won’t try it there, 
either, at present, if I can help it. Your godson says is that your duty? and 
he begs me to enclose a blush newly blushed for you. 

‘* As to writing, I have written to you twenty times and twenty more to that, 
if you only knew it. I have been writing a little Christmas book, besides, 
expressly for you. And if you don’t like it, I shall go to the font of Marleybone 
Church as soon as I conveniently can and renounce you: I am not to be trifled 
with. I write from Paris. I am getting up some French steam. I intend to 
proceed upon the longing-for-a-lap-of-blood-at-last principle, and if you do 
offend me, look to it. 

“We are all well and happy, and they send loves to you by the bushel. We 
are in the agonies of house-hunting. The people are frightfully civil, and 
grotesquely extortionate. One man (with a house to let) told me yesterday 
that he loved the Duke of Wellington like a brother. The same gentleman 
wanted to hug me round the neck with one hand, and pick my pocket with 
the other. 

“«*Don’t be hard upon the Swiss. They are a thorn in the sides of European 
despots, and a good wholesome people to live near Jesuit-ridden kings on the 
brighter side of the mountains. My hat shall ever be ready to be thrown up, 
and my glove ever ready to be thrown down for Switzerland. If you were 
the man I took you for, when I took you (as a godfather) for better and for 
worse, you would come to Paris and amaze the weak walls of the house I 
haven’t found yet with that steady snore of yours, which I once heard piercing 
the door of your bedroom in Devonshire Terrace, reverberating along the bell- 
wire in the hall, so getting outside into the street, playing Eolian harps among 
the area railings, and going down the New Road like the blast of a trumpet. 

‘I forgive you your reviling of me: there’s a shovelful of live coals for your 
head—does it burn ? And am, with true affection—does it burn now ?— 

‘¢ Ever yours.” 


Once we find him “dropping into poetry ” in his friendly invita- 
tions. He was hard at work on David Copperfield, which he again 
and again declared to be his favourite work, when he sent the follow- 
ing verses to Mark Lemon, to the tune of “ Lesbia hath a beaming 
eye” :— 

1 


‘‘ Lemon is a little hipped, 
And this is Lemon’s true position ; 
He is not pale, he’s not white-lipped, 
Yet wants a little fresh condition. 
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Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
Old ocean’s rising, falling billows, 
Than on the houses every one, 
That form the street called Saint Anne’s Willers. 
Oh, my Lemon, round and fat, 
Oh, my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you’re at— 
Don’t stay at home, but come to Brighton ! 


2. 


Lemon has a coat of frieze, 
But all so seldom Lemon wears it, 
That it is a prey to fleas, 
And ev’ry moth that’s hungry tears it. 
Oh, that coat’s the coat for me, 
That braves the railway sparks and breezes, 
Leaving every engine free 
To smoke it, till its owner sneezes ! 
Then my Lemon, round and fat, 
L., my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you’re at— 
On Tuesday first, come down to Brighton!” 


Dickens’s relations with his friends show him in a thoroughly 
pleasing light. When he was living at a distance from London, 
he bribed them to write to him by sending them long letters about 
things which he knew would interest them. “ Write to me as often 
as you can,” he wrote from Italy to Maclise, “like a dear good fellow, 
and rely upon the punctuality of my correspondence.” Then he 
proceeded to relate an anecdote about a common acquaintance, his 
dog Timber, named after Mr. Snittle Timbery :— 


‘*T don’t know what to do with Timber. He is as ill-adapted to the climate 
at this time of year asa suit of fur. I have had him made a lion dog; but the 
fleas flock in such crowds into the hair he has left, that they drive him nearly 
frantic, and render it absolutely necessary that he should be kept by himself. 
Of all the miserable hideous little frights you ever saw, you never beheld such 
a devil. Apropos, as we were crossing the Seine within two stages of Paris, 
Roche suddenly said to me, sitting by me on the box: ‘ The littel dog ’ave got 
a great lip!’ Iwas thinking of things remote and very different, and couldn’t 
comprehend why any peculiarity in this feature on the part of the dog should 
excite a man so much, As I was musing upon it, my ears were attracted by 
shouts of ‘Helo! hola! Hi, hi, hi! Le voild! Regardez!’ and the like. 
And looking down among the oxen—we were in the centre of a numerous 
drove—I saw him, Timber, lying in the road, curled up—you know his way— 
like a lobster, only not so stiff, yelping dismally in the pain of his ‘lip’ from 
the roof of the carriage ; and between the aching of his bones, his horror of the 
oxen, and his dread of me (who he evidently took to be the immediate agent 
in and cause of the damage), singing out to an extent which I believe to be 
perfectly unprecedented ; while every Frenchman and French boy within sight 
roared for company. He wasn’t hurt.” 
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One of Dickens’s favourite correspondents was Miss Mary Boyle. 
Their great bond of union was their common love for acting—Miss 
Boyle was an excellent amateur actress—and Dickens’s letters to 
her are consequently filled with theatrical allusions. The following 
is a specimen :— 


‘*T pass my time here (I am staying here alone) in working, taking physic, 
and taking a stall at a theatre every night. On Boxing Night I was at Covent 
Garden. A dull pantomime was ‘ worked’ (as we say) better than I ever saw 
a heavy piece worked on a first night, until suddenly and without a moment’s 
warning, every scene on that immense stage fell over on its face, and disclosed 
chaos by gaslight behind! There never was such a business; about sixty 
people who were on the stage being extinguished in the most remarkable man- 
ner. Notasoul was hurt. In the uproar, some moon-calf rescued a porter 
pot, six feet high (out of which the clown had been drinking when the accident 
happened), and stood it on the cushion of the lowest proscenium box, P.S., 
beside a lady and gentleman, who were dreadfully ashamed of it. The moment 
the house knew that nobody was injured, they directed their whole attention 
to this gigantic porter pot in its genteel position (the lady and gentleman trying 
to hide behind it), and roared with laughter. When a modest footman came 
from behind the curtain to clear it, and took it up in his arms like a Brob- 
dingnagian baby, we all laughed more than ever we had laughed in our lives. 
I don’t know why. 

‘* We have had a fire here, but our people put it out before the parish-engine 
arrived, like a drivelling perambulator, with the beadle in it, like an imbecile 
baby. Popular opinion, disappointed in the fire having been put out, snow- 
balled the beadle. God bless it! 

‘‘ Over the way at the Lyceum, there is a very fair Christmas piece, with one 
or two uncommonly well-done nigger-songs—one remarkably gay and mad, 
done in the finale toa scene. Also a very nice transformation, though I don’t 
know what it means. 

‘‘The poor actors waylay me in Bow Street, to represent their necessities ; 
and I often see one cut down a court when he beholds me coming, cut round 
Drury Lane to face me, and come up towards me near this door in the freshest 
and most accidental way, as if I was the last person he expected to see on the 
surface of this globe. The other day, there thus appeared before me (simul- 
taneously with a scent of rum in the air) one aged and greasy man, with a pair 
of pumps under his arm. He said he thought if he could get down to some- 
where (I think it was Newcastle), he would get ‘taken on’ as Pantaloon, the 
existing Pantaloon being ‘a stick, sir—a mere muff.’ I observed that I was 
sorry times were so bad with him. ‘Mr. Dickens, you know our profession, 
sir—no one knows it better, sir—there is no right fecling init. I was Har- 
lequin on your own circuit, sir, for five-and-thirty years, and was displaced by 
a boy, sir!—a boy!’” 


. The humours of the stage were an inexhaustible source of merri- 
ment to him. Wherever he went, at home or abroad, the local 
theatre, if there was a theatre, permanent or extemporised, no matter 
how small, was one of his first resorts. If he laughed at the poor 
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strollers, the following incident, recorded in a letter to Mr. W. H. 
Wills, his trusted coadjutor on Household Words, shows that the 
laughter was not unkindly :— 


‘‘ Mark and I walked to Dartford from Greenwich, last Monday, and found 
Mrs. acting The Stranger (with a strolling company from the Standard 
Theatre) in Mr. Munn’s schoolroom. The stage was a little wider than your 
table here, and its surface was composed of loose boards laid on the school- 
forms. Dogs sniffed about it during the performances, and the carpenter's 
highlows were ostentatiously taken off and displayed in the proscenium. 

‘‘We stayed until a quarter to ten, when we were obliged to fly to the rail- 
road, but we sent the landlord of the hotel down with the following articles : 

1 bottle superior old port, 
do. do. golden sherry, 
do. do. best French brandy, 
do. do. 1st quality old Tom gin, 
do. do. prime Jamaica rum, 
1 do. do. small still Zsla whisky, 


1 kettle boiling water, two pounds finest white lump sugar, 
Our cards, 


1 lemon, 





——_ 


and 
Our compliments. 
‘* The effect we had previously made upon the theatrical company by being 


beheld in the first two chairs—there was nearly a pound in the house—was 
altogether electrical.” 


The steadiness with which Dickens maintained his friendships, is 
well illustrated by his correspondence with M. de Cerjat. He made 
M. de Cerjat’s acquaintance in the summer of 1846, when he was 
staying at Lausanne, and ever afterwards made a point of sending 
long answers to that gentleman’s annual congratulations at Christmas. 
These letters, in which the grave is mixed with the gay, are among 
the most interesting in the two volumes. Dickens’s letters always 
take a colour from the correspondent that he is addressing. In 
writing to M. de Cerjat, besides giving lively gossip about common 
acquaintances, and telling him about his children, he introduced the 
more serious matters which were engaging his attention, and gave 
his views about the Russian war, the American war, the Reform 
question, Papal aggression, and so forth, probably in answer to ques- 
tions from his correspondent. We find, in a letter dated December 29, 
1849, the following reference to the part Dickens had taken in 
the agitation for putting a stop to the horrors of public executions. 


**You have no idea what that hanging of the Mannings really was. The 
conduct of the people was so indescribably frightful, that I felt for some time 
afterwards almost as if I were living in a city of devils. I feel, at this hour, 
as if I never could go near the place again. My letters have made a great to- 
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do, and led toa great agitation of the subject; but I have not a confident belief 
in any change being made, mainly because the total abolitionists are utterly 
reckless and dishonest (generally speaking), and would play the deuce with 
any sch proposition in Parliament, unless it were strongly supported by the 
Government, which it would certainly not be, the Whig motto (in office) being 
‘ laissez aller.’ I think Peel might do it if he came in. Two points have 
occurred to me as being a good commentary to the objections to my idea. The 
first is that a most terrific uproar was made when the hanging processions 
were abolished, and the ceremony shrunk from Tyburn to the prison door. The 
second is that, at this very time, under the British Government in New South 
Wales, executions take place within the prison walls, with decidedly improved 
results. (I am waiting to explode this fact on the first man of mark who 
gives me the opportunity).” 


Readers of Mr. Forster’s biography know the history of Dickens’s 
attachment to Gad’s Hill Place, the house which was his home for 
the last twelve years of his life. His early associations with it, and 
the curious chapter of accidents by which it came into his possession, 


are still more completely and succinctly given in a letter to M. de 
Cerjat. 


‘* Down at Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, in Kent—Shakespeare’s Gad’s Hill, 
where Falstaff engaged in the robbery—is a quaint little country-house of 
Queen Anne’s time. I happened to be walking past, a year and a half or so 
ago, with my sub-editor of Household Words, when I said to him: ‘ You see that 
house? It has always a curious interest for me, because when I wasa small boy 
down in these parts I thought it the most beautiful house (I suppose because of 
its famous o!d cedar-trees) ever seen. And my poor father used to bring me to 
look at it, and used to say that if ] ever grew up to be a clever man perhaps I 
might own that house, or such another house. In remembrance of which, I 
have always in passing looked to see if it was to be sold or let, and it has never 
been to me like any other house, and it has never changed at all.” We came 
back to town, and my friend went out to dinner. Next morning he came to 
me in great excitement, and said: ‘It is written that you were to have that 
house at Gad’s Hill. The lady I had allotted to me to take down to dinner 
yesterday began to speak of that neighbourhood. ‘‘ You know it?” I said; 
‘*T have been there to-day.” ‘‘O yes,” said she, ‘‘I know it very well. I 
was a child there, in the house they call Gad’s Hill Place. My father was the 
rector, and lived there many years. He has just died, has left it to me, and I 
want to sell it.”’ ‘So,’ says the sub-editor, ‘you must buy it. Now or 
never!’ I did, and hope to pass next summer there, though I may, perhaps, 
let it afterwards, furnished, from time to time.” 


To M. de Cerjat also he sent the following pleasant description of 
his life at Gad’s Hill. He apologised to him as to his other corre- 
spondents for writing so much about himself, but he had too lively 
a belief in their friendship to suppose that there was any subject 
about which they would be more willing to have the latest intelli- 
gence, 
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‘“‘ At this present moment I am on my little Kentish freehold (not in top- 
boots, and not particularly prejudiced that I know of), looking on as pretty a 
view out of my study window as you will find in along day’s English ride. 
My little place is a grave red brick house (time of George the First, I suppose), 
which I have added to and stuck bits upon in all manner of ways, so that it is 
as pleasantly irregular, and as violently opposed to all architectural ideas, as 
the most hopeful man could possibly desire. It is on the summit of Gad’s 
Hill. The robbery was committed before the door, on the man with the trea- 
sure, and Falstaff ran away from the identical spot of ground now covered by 
the room in which I write. A little rustic alehouse, called the Sir John Fal- 
staff, is over the way—has been over the way, ever since, in honour of the 
event. Cobhant Woods and Park are behind the house; the distant Thames in 
front; the Medway, with Rochester, and its old castle and cathedral, on one 
side. The whole stupendous property is on the old Dover Road, so when you 
come, come by the North Kent Railway (not the South-Eastern) to Strood or 
Higham, and I’! drive over to fetch you. 

‘* The blessed woods and fields have done me a world of good, and I am quite 
myself again. The children are all as happy as children can be. My eldest 
daughter, Mary, keeps house, with a state and gravity becoming that high 
position ; wherein she is assisted by her sister Katie, and by her aunt Georgina, 
who is, and always has been, like another sister. Two big dogs, a bloodhound 
and a St. Bernard, direct from a convent of that name, where I think you once 
were, are their principal attendants in the green lanes. These latter instantly 
untie the neckerchiefs of all tramps and prowlers who approach their presence, 
so that they wander about without any escort, and drive big horses in basket- 
phaetons through murderous bye-ways, and never come to grief. They are very 
curious about your daughters, and send all kinds of loves to them and to Mrs. 
Cerjat, in which I heartily join.” 


When Dickens was in Ireland, he was greatly fascinated by the 
jaunting-car, and had one expressly made for himself. In pressing 
M. de Cerjat to pay him a visit, the pleasure of riding in this car 
was held out as a main inducement to come :— 


‘** When I was in Ireland, I ordered the brightest jaunting-car that ever was 
seen. It has just this minute arrived per steamer from Belfast. Say you are 
coming, and you shall be the first man turned over by it; somebody must be 
(for my daughter Mary drives anything that can be harnessed, and I know of 
no English horse that would understand a jaunting-car coming down a Kentish 
hill), and you shall be that somebody if you will. They turned the basket- 
phaeton over, last summer, in a bye-road—Mary and the other two—and had 
to get it up again; which they did, and came home as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 


M, de Cerjat apparently was not tempted, but the car was well 
known to Dickens’s visitors. It was one of the features of Gad’s 
Hill. His dogs, too, once seen were not easily forgotten, particularly 
a large bloodhound, the hero of the following incident :— 


‘‘ Last night my gardener came upon a man in the garden and fired. The 
man returned the compliment by kicking him in the groin and causing him 
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great pain. I set off, with a great mastiff-bloodhound I have, in pursuit. 
Couldn’t find the evil-doer, but had the greatest difficulty in preventing the dog 
from tearing two policemen down. They were coming towards us with pro- 
fessional mystery, and he was in the air on his way to the throat of an eminently 
respectable constable when I caught him.” 


The bloodhound was useful in keeping off tramps, but he was not 
always so discriminating, and he came to a tragic end. 


«The big dog [he writes to M. de Cerjat, New Year’s day, 1867] on a day last 
autumn, having seized a little girl (sister to one of the servants) whom he knew, 
and was bound to respect, was flogged by his master, and then sentenced to be 
shot at seven next morning. He went out very cheerfully with the half-dozen 
men told off for the purpose, evidently thinking that they were going to be the 
death of somebody unknown. But observing in the procession an empty wheel- 
barrow and a double-barrelled gun, he became meditative, and fixed the bearer 
of the gun with his eyes. A stone deftly thrown across him by the village 
blackguard (chief mourner) caused him to look round for an instant, and he 
then fell dead, shot through the heart. Two posthumous children are at this 
moment rolling on the lawn; one will evidently inherit his ferocity, and will 
probably inherit the gun.” 


With dramatic propriety Dickens chose Mr. Wilkie Collins as the 
recipient of the following ghost story, one of the little night-alarms 
by which the monotony of life at Gad’s Hill was relieved. 


‘* Rumours were brought into the house on Saturday night, that there was a 
‘ ghost’ up at Larkins’s monument. Plorn was frightened to death, and I was 
apprehensive of the ghost’s spreading and coming there, and causing ‘ warning’ 
and desertion among the servants. Frank was at home, and Andrew Gordon 
was with us. Time, nine o’clock. ° Village talk and credulity, amazing. I 
armed the two boys with a short stick apiece, and shouldered my double- 
barrelled gun, well loaded with shot. ‘Now observe,’ says I to the domestics, 
‘if anybody is playing tricks and has got a head, I'll blow it off.’ Immense 
impression. New groom evidently convinced that he has entered the service of 
a bloodthirsty demon. We ascend to the monument. Stop at the gate. Moon 
is rising. Heavy shadows. ‘ Now, look out!’ (from the bloodthirsty demon, 
in a loud, distinct voice). ‘If the ghost is here and I see him, so help me God 
I'll fire at him!’ Suddenly, as we enter the field, a most extraordinary noise 
responds—terrific noise—human noise—and yet superhuman noise. 1b. T. D. 
brings piece to shoulder. ‘Did you hear that, pa?’ says Frank. ‘I did,’ says 
I. Noise repeated—portentous, derisive, dull, dismal, damnable. We advance 
towards the sound. Something white comes lumbering through the darkness. 
An asthmatic sheep! Dead, as I judge, by this time. Leaving Frank to guard 
him, I took Andrew with me, and went all round the monument, and down into 
the ditch, and examined the field well, thinking it likely that somebody might 
be taking advantage of the sheep to frighten the village. Drama ends with 
discovery of no one, and triumphant return to rum-and-water.” 


No light is thrown by these letters upon the causes of the most 
painful incident in Dickens’s prosperous career—his estrangement 
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from his wife and their final separation in the spring of 1858. There 
is not even an allusion to it. In view of this unhappy estrangement, 
a pathetic interest attaches to the earlier letters to his wife, in which he 
writes to her with the warmest affection. With all the restless desire of 
change, with all the irresistible craving for new experiences, which 
drew him hither and thither in eager curiosity, Dickens was eminently 
a home-centred man, and he must have suffered exquisite pain from the 
breaking up of his family circle, however much or however little of the 
blame may rest with himself. He seems to have been never happier than 
when in the company of his children, and as was his habit in every- 
thing he exerted himself to be agreeable to them, to organize games 
for them, and generally teach them how to amuse themselves. He 
took pains also, as is well-known, with the serious part of their edu- 
cation, and found time in the midst of his multifarious activity at 
high pressure to write for them a “ History of the New Testament.” 
In these letters there are naturally many traces of his habit of be- 
stowing eccentric nicknames on his children. A postscript to a letter 
to Mr. Henry Austin, one of the most constant of his early corre- 
spondents, runs thus (date Sept. 25, 1842) :— 


‘« P.S.—The children’s present names are as follows: 
‘* Katey (from a lurking propensity to fieryness), Lucifer Box. 

‘*Mamey (as generally descriptive of her bearing), Mild Glo’ster. 

‘* Charley (as a corruption of Master Toby), Flaster Floby. 

‘* Walter (suggested by his high cheek-bones), Young Skull. 

‘‘ Each is pronounced with a peculiar howl, which I shall have great pleasure 
in illustrating.” 


The “noble Plorn,” variously called in full Plornish-ghenter and 
Plornish-maroon, the godson of Lord Lytton, was a later addition to 
tne family, and many are the affectionate allusions to his sayings and 
achievements. 

For the benefit of the circle of which these letters contain so many 
pleasant glimpses, Dickens wrote copious accounts of his adventures 
during his frequent absences from home. His reading tours, which 
began in 1858, furnished him with abundant materials. He did not 
conceal from these confidential correspondents his delight in the 
enthusiasm with which “the Inimitable” all over England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and subsequently America was received. There is hardly 
any sign in his cheery letters of the fatigue which the untiring 
labour and excitement imposed. He complains now and then of the 
“tremendous strain,” but he has energy enough left when the read- 
ing is over to describe any little incident that might amuse his dear 
ones at home. The following scrap of dialogue occurs in a letter in 
which he records the extraordinary fact that he had been actually 
too tired to go to a theatre. 
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‘* Here follows a dialogue (but it requires imitation), which I had yesterday 
morning with a little boy of the house—landlord’s son, I suppose—about Plorn’s 
age. Iam sitting on the sofa writing, and find him sitting beside me. 

‘* INIMITABLE. Holloa, old chap. 

YounG IRELAND. Hal-loo! 


INIMITABLE (in his delightful way). What a nice old fellow you are. I am 
very fond of little boys. 


Youne IrELAND. Airyer? Ye’r right. 

INIMITABLE. What do you learn, old fellow ? 

Youne IRELAND (very intent on Inimitable, and always childish, except in his 
brogue). I lairn wureds of three sillibils, and wureds of two sillibils, and wureds 
of one sillibil. 


INIMITABLE (gaily). Get out, you humbug! You learn only words of one 
syllable. . 


Youne IRELAND (laughs heartily). You may say that it is mostly wureds of 
one sillibil. 


INIMITABLE. Can you write ? 


Youne IRELAND. Not yet. Things comes by deegrays. 

INIMITABLE. Can you cipher ? 

Youna IRELAND (very quickly). Wha’at’s that ? 

INIMITABLE. Can you make figures ? 

Youna IRELAND. I can make a nought, which is not asy, being roond. 

INIMITABLE. I say, old boy, wasn’t it you I saw on Sunday morning in the 
hall, in a soldier’s cap? You know—in a soldier’s cap ? 


Youne IRELAND (cogitating deeply). Was it a very good cap ? 
INIMITABLE. Yes. 


Youna IRELAND. Did it fit unkommon ? 
INIMITABLE. Yes. 
Younc IRELAND. Dat was me!” 


One incident which he describes as having occurred during his 
readings at Washington shows how sensitive he was to everything 
that went on even amidst the vastest audiences, and how liable to be 
carried away by his uncontrollable sense of the ridiculous. 


‘‘The gas was very defective indeed last night, and I began with a small 
speech, to the effect that I must trust to the brightness of their faces for the 
illumination of mine ; this was taken greatly. In the ‘ Carol,’ a most ridiculous 
incident occurred all of a sudden. I saw a dog look out from among the seats 
into the centre aisle, and look very intently at me. The general attention being 
fixed on me,I don’t think anybody saw the dog; but I felt so sure of his 
turning up again and barking, that I kept my eye wandering about in search of 
him. He was a very comic dog, and it was well fur me that I was reading a 
very comic part of the book. But when he bounced out into the centre aisle 
again, in an entirely new place (still looking intently at me) and tried the effect 
of a bark upon my proceedings, I was seized with such a paroxysm of laughter, 


that it communicated itself to the audience, and we roared at one another loud 
and long.” 


The second appearance of the same intruder is thus described :— 


‘*T mentioned the dog on the first night here. Next night I thought I heard 
(in Copperfield) a suddenly suppressed bark, It happened in this wise: Osgood, 
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standing just within the door, felt his leg touched, and looking down beheld the 
dog staring intently at me, and evidently just about to bark. In a transport of 
presence of mind and fury, he instantly caught him up in both hands and threw 
him over his own head out into the entry, where the checktakers received him 
like a game at ball. Last night he came again with another dog; but our people 
were so sharply on the look-out for him that he didn’t get in. He had evidently 
promised to pass the other dog free.” 





With the enormous crowds at the readings, it is a wonder that 
there were not oftener serious matters to record. The singular 
immunity from accidents which he had in the course of his tours was 
due quite as much to good management as to good luck. Dickens 
had not only a great business faculty himself, but he had the knack 
of inspiring his agents with something of his own genius for taking 
pains and evolving order out of confusion. On one of the few occasions 
on which any accident was near occurring, at Newcastle, in 1861, 
his presence of mind came ¢o the rescue. He describes the occur- 
rence as follows, in a letter to his daughter. 





‘* A most tremendous hall here last night; something almost terrible in the 
cram. A fearful thing might have happened. Suddenly, when they were all 
very still over Smike, my gas batten came down, and it looked as if the room 
was falling. There were three great galleries crammed to the roof, and a high 
steep flight of stairs, and a panic must have destroyed numbers of people. A 
lady in the front row of stalls screamed, and ran out wildly towards me, and for 
one instant there was a terrible wave in the crowd. I addressed that lady 
laughing (for I knew she was in sight of everybody there), and called out as if 
it happened every night, ‘There’s nothing the matter, I assure you; don’t be 
alarmed ; pray sit down;” and she sat down directly, and there was a thunder 
of applause. It took some few minutes to mend, and I looked on with my hands 
in my pockets; for I think if I had turned my back for a moment there might 
still haye been a move. My people were dreadfully alarmed, Boylett in 
particular, who I suppose had some notion that the whole place might have 
taken fire. 

‘**« But there stood the master,’ he did me the honour to say afterwards, in 
addressing the rest, ‘as cool as ever I see him a-lounging at a railway 
station.’ ” 


It has often been said that Dickens was killed by the intense 
strain and excitement of his readings. ‘‘I seem to be always,” he 
once writes, “either in a railway carriage, or reading, or going to 
bed. I get so knocked up, whenever I have a minute to remember 
it, that then I go to bed as a matter of course.” The exhausting 
effect of these exertions was undoubtedly accelerated by the shock 
which he received in the Staplehurst railway accident in the summer 
of 1865. His own description of this affair, in which he had so 
miraculous an escape, is given ina letter toa friend. He always 
maintained that what he suffered from was not the shock of the 
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sudden sense of danger to himself but the recollection of the fright- 
ful scenes that met his eyes when he had rescued himself from his 
perilous position. 


‘*T was in the only carriage [he writes] that did not go over into the stream. It 
was caught upon the turn by some of the ruin of the bridge, and hung suspended 
and balanced in an apparently impossible manner. Two ladies were my fellow- 
passengers, an old one and a young one. This is exactly what passed. You 
may judge from it the precise length of the suspense: Suddenly we were off the 
rail, and beating the ground as the car of a half-emptied balloon might. The 
old lady cried out, ‘My God!’ and the young one screamed. I caught hold of 
them both (the old lady sat opposite and the young one on my left), and said: 
‘We can’t help ourselves, but we can be quiet and composed. Pray don’t cry 
out.” The old lady immediately answered: ‘Thank you. Rely upon me. Upon 
my soul I will be quiet.’ We were then all tilted down together in a corner of 
the carriage, and stopped. I said to them thereupon: ‘You may be sure 
nothing worse can happen. Our danger must be over. Will you remain here 
without stirring, while I get out of the window?’ They both answered quite 
collectedly, ‘ Yes,’ and I got out without the least notion what had happened. 
Fortunately I got out with great caution and stood upon the step. Looking 
down I saw the bridge gone, and nothing below me but the line of rail. Some 
people in the two other compartments were madly trying to plunge out at 
window, and had no idea that there was an open swampy field fifteen feet down 
below them, and nothing else! Tho two guards (one with his face cut) were 
running up and down on the down side of the bridge (which was not torn up) 
quite wildly. I called out to them: ‘Look at me. Do stop an instant and look 
at me, and tell me whether you don’t know me.’ One of them answered: ‘ We 
know you very well, Mr. Dickens.’ ‘Then,’ I said, ‘my good fellow, for God’s 
sake give me your key, and send one of those labourers here, and I'll empty this 
carriage.’ We did it quite safely, by means of a plank or two, and when it was 
done I saw all the rest of the train, except the two baggage vans, down in the 
stream. I got into the carriage again for my brandy flask, took off my travel- 
ling hat for a basin, climbed down the brickwork, and filled my hat with water. 

‘Suddenly I came upon a staggering man covered with blood (I think he 
must have been flung clean out of his carriage), with such a frightful cut across 
the skull that I couldn’t bear to look at him. I poured some water over his 
face and gave him some to drink, then gave him some brandy, and laid him 
down on the grass, and he said, ‘I am gone,’ and died afterwards. Then I 
stumbled over a lady lying on her back against a little pollard-tree, with the 
blood streaming over her face (which was lead colour) in a number of distinct 
little streams from the head. I asked her if she could swallow a little brandy 
and she just nodded, and I gave her some and left her for somebody else. The 
next time I passed her she was dead. Then a man, examined at the inquest 
yesterday (who evidently had not the least remembrance of what really passed), 
came running up to me and implored me to help him find his wife, who was 
afterwards found dead. No imagination can conceive the ruin of the carriages, 
or the extraordinary weights under which the people were lying, or the compli- 
cations into which they were twisted up among iron and wood, and mud and 
water. 
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‘‘T don’t want to be examined at the inquest, and I don’t want to write about 
it. I could do no good either way, and I could only seem to speak about 
myself, which, of course, I would rather not do. I am keeping very quiet here. 
I have a—I don’t know what to call it—constitutional (I suppose) presence of 
mind, and was not in the least fluttered at the time. I instantly remembered 
that I had the MS. of a number with me, and clambered back into the carriage 
for it. But in writing these scanty words of recollection I feel the shake and 
am. obliged to stop.” 


Three years afterwards he confessed how permanent had been the 
effect of this horrible experience. Writing to M. de Cerjat, in August, 
1868, he says :— 


‘‘ The great subject in England for the moment is the horrible accident to the 
Irish mail-train. It is now supposed that the petroleum (known to be a 
powerful anesthetic) rendered the unfortunate people who were burnt almost 
instantly insensible to any sensation. My escape in the Staplehurst accident of 
three years ago is not to be obliterated from my nervous system. To this hour 
I have sudden vague rushes of terror, even when riding in a hansom cab, which 
are perfectly unreasonable but quite insurmountable. I used to make nothing 
of driving a pair of horses habitually through the most crowded parts of 
London. I cannot now drive, with comfort to myself, on the country roads 
here; and I doubt if I could ride at all in the saddle. My reading secretary 
and companion knows so well when one of these odd momentary seizures comes 
upon me in a railway carriage, that he instantly produces a dram of brandy, 
which rallies the blood to the heart and generally prevails. I forget whether I 
ever told you that my watch (a chronometer) has never gone exactly since the 
accident? So the Irish catastrophe naturally revives the dreadful things I saw 
that day.” 


A certain shadow hangs over the letters written in the last years 
of Dickens’s life. The old buoyancy is still there, but its flashes are 
more intermittent. The tone is on the whole sadder. We cannot 
wonder at this; rather we must admire the courage with which he 
defied all warning symptoms, and stuck to his work and his mirth- 
fulness to the last. Nor must it be supposed that the spirit of 
mirthfulness is the only spirit that is revealed in these letters. I 
have dwelt upon the lavish way in which Dickens employed his 
genius to brighten the existence of his own inner circle. But it 
would have been easy to select from his correspondence instances of 
helpfulness of a more substantial kind, instances of the readiness 
with which in the midst of his own engrossing work he turned aside 
to assist those who needed assistance. The letters now published 
corroborate Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of ‘his rare and great worth as a 
brother man; a most cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly decisive, 
just and loving man.” 


Wiuiam Minto. 
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I was struck the other day by reading in one of our chief periodicals 
the following statement: ‘“ Under a republic we may have self- 
government, but there is no loyalty.” The writer went on to add 
two other antithetical sentences: ‘‘ Under an absolute monarchy we 
may have loyalty, but there is no self-government. Under a demo- 
cratic despotism there is neither.” Any one of these three state- 
ments might serve as a text for a wide range of political re- 
flexions. To choose one line of thought out of many, nothing is more 
certain than that absolute monarchy is consistent with a very large 
amount of self-government in local matters, and that some of the 
most absolute of monarchs have found it thoroughly fall in with 
their purposes to allow, and even to foster, self-government of this 
kind. We need not go further than the rule of the Turk for abun- 
dance of examples. But the line of thought which I wish now 
specially to work out is that which is suggested by the first of these 
statements, that which says that under a republic there is no loyalty. 

The statement is a little startling; and yet there is no doubt that 
it is one which would be very largely accepted. It is quite certain 
that what a great many people mean by loyalty can have no place in 
a republic ; whether it can have any place in a democratic despotism 
we may forbear to inquire, till we know better what a democratic 
despotism is. But some of us may perhaps be inclined to think that 
the thing which many people call loyalty, and which certainly can- 
not exist in a republic, is a thing which we might very well do with- 
out, whether in republics or in monarchies, But the writer whose 
words I am quoting is clearly not of this way of thinking. What 
he means by loyalty is something which is to be wished for under 
any form of government, but which under some forms of govern- 
ment is not to be had. ‘It is the great merit of the English Con- 
stitution that it is capable of combining the sentiment of loyalty with 
the principle of self-government.” The loyalty then of which the 
writer speaks is something which in his view is a good thing, some- 
thing whose presence is one of the distinguishing virtues of the 
English Constitution, something whose presence is the redeeming 
feature of absolute monarchy, whose absence is the weak side of re- 
publicanism, to set against its redeeming feature. Of the “demo- 
cratic despotic” we need not speak, as that seemingly has no re- 
deeming feature at all. The position is that loyalty, loyalty in a 
good sense, at all events in what the writer deems a good sense, is 
impossible in a commonwealth. It is therefore something of which 
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the old heroes of Athens and Rome, the later heroes alike of demo- 
cratic Uri and of aristocratic Bern, were wholly incapable. 

This, as I said, is a rather startling position ; and it is one which 
may set us thinking as to the meaning of the word with which we 
are dealing. As in all such cases, we may learn something by look- 
ing to the origin and the history of the word. It so happened in 
my own case that, just about the time when I stumbled on the 
passage which I have quoted from the modern writer, I stumbled on 
a passage in a medieval writer which threw some light on the matter 
in two opposite ways. A prince is praising the faithfulness of an 
old and tried subject—it is Robert of Normandy speaking to the 
old Roger of Beaumont—and the words he uses are, “‘ Magnam lega- 
litatem tuam optime novi.” * Here we can have no kind of doubt as 
to translating legalitas by loyalty. And, what is more, we 
translate it by loyalty in a sense which we suspect to be much 
the same as that of the modern writer; we understand it as meaning 
loyalty in a sense for which there certainly is no great scope ina 
commonwealth. But we further see, if we do not happen to have 
thought of the matter before, what is the real origin and earliest 
meaning of the word loyalty. And we see further how far it 
must have departed from that earliest meaning, even in the eleventh 
century. We see that loyalty is, in its origin “legalitas’”’— 
conformity to law. But we see also that it was not in this sense 
that Duke Robert used the word legalitas or its French equiva- 
lent. He did not mean to praise Roger of Beaumont for strict 
adherence to law, but rather for personal faithfulness to his father 
and to himself. The word which, in its etymological meaning, signi- 
fied strict adherence to law had come to mean personal faithfulness, 
and therein personal attachment and devotion, to a personal lord. 
The duty thought of is not the civil duty which Roger, as a member 
of the Norman state, owed to Robert as its head, the duty which 
the subject obeying according to law owes to the prince ruling 
according to law. It is the personal duty which Roger the “man” 
owed to Robert his lord, the personal duty arising from the personal 
obligations incurred by the act of homage. The former kind of duty 
could not be better expressed than by legalitas in its primitive 
meaning. When the latter kind of duty could be expressed by 
legalitas, it showed that the meaning of legalitas must in com- 
mon use have gone widely astray from the meaning suggested by the 
origin of the word. 

We are thus far dealing with Latin and French; but it is 
worth while to stop for a moment to see how the case of the mere 
word stands in our own language. ‘“ Rex” and “lex,” “roi” and 
“loi,” are words which have a lucky rime both in the older Latin 


(1) Orderic Vital, 686 C. ed. Duchésne. 
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and in the later French form. And the rime is kept in the 
adjectives which the English tongue has borrowed from both forms. 
We have “ regal” and “ royal,” “legal ” and “loyal.” And along- 
side of these we have the native word formed from the native sub- 
stantive, which in one case is, by great good luck, a Teutonic cognate 
of the Latin Word. Legal, loyal, lawful, stand beside one another 
as three kindred words. It is a mere accident of language that by 
regal and royal we cannot set the kindred “rikely ” or “rikeful,” 
but that we have to complete our company of three by a word from 
another source, kingly. Now the groups of substantives, rex, roi, 
king, lex, loi, law, have no perceptible difference of meaning; they 
freely translate one another in their several languages. But the us2 
of our language leads us to look for a certain difference of meaning 
in the adjectives formed from the Latin, the French, and the English 
substantive. Regal, royal, kingly, do not mean exactly the same 
thing; the three words express three different shades of meaning. 
But it is only different shades of meaning which they express; the 
same general idea runs through all; not one of the three is in any 
way false to its etymology. But the words which etymologically 
answer to these in the other series, legal, loyal, lawful, do not stand 
in this relation to each other. “ Legal” and “lawful” indeed do 
express different shades of the same idea: but the central word fails 
us ; “loyal’’ seems to have gone off on quite another tack. Royal, 
royalty, never lose the memory of their derivation from “roi” ; 
but loyal and loyalty do very soon lose the memory of their deriva- 
tion from “loi.” The notion of law seems to have wholly passed 
away from the words loyal and loyalty. Instead of the old notion 
of legalitas, two new notions seem to spring up. Loyalty suggests 
personal attachment toa prince. It also suggests faithful—perhaps 
something more than faithful—fulfilment of a promise. As com- 
monly used, it carries us quite away from the somewhat homely, 
perhaps somewhat republican, style of virtue suggested by the word 
legalitas. It lands us instead among virtues of the more elegant 
and ornamental class. We are in short carried, if not into the actual 
presence, at least into the near neighbourhood, of the ideas of 
“ chivalry ” and “ honour.” 

Now words are the signs of things, and a change in the meaning 
of a word of this kind seldom takes place purely at haphazard ; 
the change is pretty sure to mark some change in laws, in manners, 
or in habits of thought. Legalitas is not a classical word; it 
is not a very common medieval word; but there is evidence enough 
to show that it was in use in its natural sense of conformity to law. * 


(1) See the references in Ducange. The passages actually quoted do not so much 
mean conduct in conformity with the law as the position of a “legalis homo” 
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And the one passage which I have quoted is enough to show 
that it had very early, in its Latin form, adopted the later meaning 
of loyalty, while we may doubt whether loyal and loyalty were 
ever used, either in French or in English, in the original sense 
of conformity to law. In French it is not too much to say that 
the substantive “loi” itself did to some extent change its meaning 
along with its adjective. And it must be noticed that the usual 
meaning of the word loyal is not the same in English and in 
French. In English it commonly has a reference, expressed or 
understood, to faithfulness to a king or prince. When applied to 
anything else, it is in a secondary or metaphorical sense. Loyal, 
loyalty, without any qualification or special reference, commonly 
means faithfulness to a sovereign. In French the usual meaning is 
more general; it implies faithfulness—faithfulness, one might say, 
of a special kind—but not at all necessarily faithfulness to a sove- 
reign. And, as I just hinted, the word loi itself to some extent 
changed its meaning. ‘ Par sa loy”’ is an old French phrase for “en 
bonne foi,” “ en honnéte homme.” 

Now, as was just before said, this change of meaning must have 
had a cause. And it is not hard to see in the history of the times 
concerned what that cause is. The change of meaning from 
legalitas to loyalty was simply the index of a gradual change 
in men’s general sentiments which specially marks what are com- 
monly called the middle ages. It marks how the idea of law, the 
idea of duty towards a community owed by every member of that 
community, was displaced by the idea of personal obligation owed 
by one man to another man. The French sense of personal good 
faith, the English sense of personal duty to a sovereign, both bring 
in the strictly personal idea, as distinguished from the idea of duty 
towards the community on the part of its members. We see the 
difference if we contrast such phrases as “ good citizen” and “ loyal 
subject.” The phrase of “ good citizen” brings in no thought of 
personal obligation due from one man to another; it brings in no 
thought of personal obligation arising from anything like a personal 
promise. The good citizen practises good faith, as he practises every 
other civil virtue; but he does not discharge his civil duty as a 
matter of good faith. He discharges it as a duty which, if not 
higher, is at least earlier, than good faith. He obeys the law, not 
because he has promised to obey it, but simply and directly because 
it is the law, because it is the binding rule of the community of 
which he is part. In obeying the law he may easily have to obey 
particular persons; he may have to obey the lawful commands of a 


who has done nothing to forfeit the rights which the law gives him. But the two ideas 
run into one another, and the idea of conformity to law is a necessary stage before we 
reach the idea of faithfulness to the personal lord. 
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personal magistrate, king, president, consul, or any other. But he 
will obey them, not because of any duty which he personally owes to 
the magistrate personally, but because the magistrate represents the 
community, and claims obedience as exercising an authority which 
the community has delegated to him. But in the conception of the 
“Joyal subject ” all is personal. Obedience is yielded by a person 
to a person, because of a personal obligation between the two. And 
at the bottom of this obligation lies the notion of a promise. The 
promise need not have been actually made in every case; but the idea 
of a promise, the idea of homage, fealty, allegiance, in some shape or 
other, affects the whole conception. This particular man may not 
have done homage or sworn allegiance; but on the one hand he 
may, inmany conceivable cases, be called upon to do so; and, if he 
never is so called upon, still the relation in which he finds himself 
is one which was originally created by the existence of a promise, 
actual or implied. The whole notion of a personal relation, of per- 
sonal duty, of personal loyalty in short, to a personal sovereign, as 
distinguished from obedience to the law of the community and to 
the magistrate—that is, to the sovereign in a monarchic state—as the 
representative and minister of the community, springs directly from 
the relation of homage, the relation of a “man” to his lord. This 
is a purely personal relation, and a relation in which a promise, ex- 
pressed or implied, is the essence of everything. It is a relation of 
good faith on both sides; the man owes faithful service to his lord ; 
the lord owes faithful protection to his man. Each is dishonoured 
if he fails to discharge that duty faithfully—loyally. That is to 
say, the personal obligation of good faith has taken the place of the 
general obedience to law. The law of the community has given way 
to the personal obligations of individuals. Law, in short, has 
vanished ; personal good fuith remains as the nearest approach to it. 
That is to say, legalitas has been changed into loyalty; “ par ma 
loy ” has become the same thing as “par ma foy.”’ 

Now all this is part of the same set of ideas and feelings of which 
I spoke some years back in this Review in an article headed, The 
Law of Honour.’ It is part of the same change which I have else- 
where tried to trace out? with regard to the two rival conceptions of 
the state and its chief, one in which the king or other ruler is looked 
on directly as the head of the community, and one in which the idea 
of the community pretty well passes away and the king or other 
chief is looked on mainly as the personal lord. As a matter of fact, 
neither idea ever altogether dislodged the other; the two have gone 
on side by side; but one has been dominant in some times and 
places, and the other in others. I leave out the third view of king- 


(1) See Fortnightly Review, December, 1876. 
. (2) See Norman Conquest, v. 381. 
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ship, that which clothes the king with a garb of religious sanctity, 
an idea which, I need not say, has, under different forms, had no 
small influence both in heathen and in Christian times. For on the 
one hand this religious character of the ruler is peculiar to the king, 
—in the one case Zeus-born or Woden-born, in the other case, the 
Lord’s Anointed—while the other two aspects of the ruler may be 
equally shared by rulers of a lower rank than that of king. And, on 
the other hand, the religious view of kingship does not stand apart 
from the other two views ; it is not implied in either of them, but it 
is consistent with both of them. Now, taking these two conceptions 
of the position of the ruler, and of the duty owing to him, the sub- 
stitution of the idea of faithfulness to the person for the idea of 
obedience to the law of a community is part of the same range of 
ideas as the substitution of the standard of honour for the standard 
either of abstract of right or of the law of the land. As in this latter 
case, the change of standard does not necessarily imply any different 
course of action. As religion, morals, law, and honour do in many 
cases prescribe exactly the same outward acts, so—for it is simply 
one case in point among others—the good citizen and the loyal 
subject will often be led to exactly the same acts. In a state governed 
by a king and where the king rules according to law, it will neces- 
sarily be so. For the good citizen will obey all the king’s lawful 
commands, and such a king will issue none but lawful commands. 
But the two standards may clash, and they often have clashed ; seve- 
ral periods of English history, pre-eminently the thirteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries, are largely made up of instances of their clash- 
ing. And when they do clash, it will be found that personal loyalty, 
like the law of honour, is really the possession—the virtue, if we 
choose to call it so—of a class. Personal loyalty, like personal 
honour—personal loyalty being one form of personal honour—is 
primarily the possession or the virtue of the knight or the gentle- 
man. This does not imply that it cannot be practised by anybody 
below the formal rank of gentleman; still it is a gentleman’s virtue. 
It is specially looked for from those who are placed high enough for 
some kind of actual personal relation towards the sovereign not to 
be wholly out of their reach. If it is practised by others, it is the 
kind of conduct which draws forth that ambiguous kind of compli- 
ment which pronounces certain persons who are not gentlemen by 
rank to be gentlemen by nature or by conduct. To look for personal 
loyalty specially in one class is instinctive; and the instinctive 
feeling has influenced the popular estimate of one important period 
of our history. It is a very common belief that the Cavaliers were 
gentlemen and that the Roundheads were not gentlemen. It is easy 
to show that any such sweeping statement as this is historically false. 
Many gentlemen, not a few noblemen, drew the sword for the Par- 
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liament. And yet the popular notion, like most popular notions, is 
not without an element of truth in it. It instinctively grasps the 
fact that the King’s side was the natural side for loyal gentlemen as 
loyal gentlemen, while the side of the Parliament was the natural side 
for good citizens as good citizens. The King’s army was primarily 
a gentleman’s army; it was an army which took its character from 
gentlemen, an army whose virtues and vices were the virtues and 
vices of gentlemen, an army, in short, made up of gentlemen and of 
those who were influenced by gentlemen. The Parliamentary army, 
on the other hand, though there was no lack of gentlemen in it, took 
its character from other sources. It was pre-eminently the army of 
men who served, not from the more ornamental sentiments of honour 
and loyalty, but from a deep and steady conviction of right, accord- 
ing to some theory of right, religious or political. The character of 
that army, that which distinguishes it from most other armies, is the 
presence of those specially God-fearing and law-abiding classes who 
did not claim to be gentlemen, but who pre-eminently claimed to be 
honest men. Notwithstanding the presence of not a few gentlemen, 
knights, nobles, on the Roundhead side, the virtues and the failings 
of the typical Roundhead are of a kind exactly opposite to the pre- 
eminently knightly or gentlemanly virtues and failings of the typical 
Cavalier. 

We thus find that the loyal man and the law-abiding man—the 
votaries of “legalitas” in its later and in its earlier sense— 
are not only two distinct characters, but are two characters which, 
though they may very easily coalesce, may also very easily become 
actually hostile. We see that personal loyalty to the personal ruler— 
a thoroughly good and generous feeling whenever it is not preferred 
to the dictates of any higher duty—belongs to the class of graceful, 
ornamental, what we may call knightly or chivalrous, virtues, virtues 
which have more in common with generous instincts than with deep 
convictions of right. Montesquieu puts forth a truth when he says 
that honour is the principle of monarchies—not of mere despotisms, 
whose principle is fear—while virtue is the principle of common- 
wealths.? Montesquieu’s way of putting this truth is not the way in 
which we should put it nowadays; but he has got hold of the truth 
none the less. And in this sense we cannot deny that the assertion 
which we set out by quoting is perfectly true. Loyalty in this sense, 
loyalty to a personal ruler, loyalty whose source is a formal or 
implied personal promise of fidelity, cannot in strictness exist in a 
commonwealth. There is no object in a republican government to 





(1) I use the word “ citizen,” because I cannot find a better; though it is not strictly 
applicable to England, and it always has a foreign sound. We have lost something in 
the word landleoda. 

(2) Esprit des Loix, 1. iii. ¢. 3, 5. 
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which this particular kind of feeling can attach itself. The highest 
republican standard falls back from loyalty to “legalitas” in the 
strictest sense. 


& civ’, dyyeAov Aaxedatpovios Ste T75e 
keieOa, Tots Keivwv Tedpevor vopipors. 


Here it is assumed that the highest praise that can be given to self- 
devotion even unto death is to mark it simply as obedience to the 
law. 

But though in this, and in other cases like this, there is no room 
for loyalty in the strict personal sense, there is room for a feeling of 
exactly the same kind. To the citizen of a commonwealth his city 
has often become a kind of personal being—the deification of Roma is 
the most highly developed form of this feeling—a being which can call 
forth a feeling somewhat different from simple obedience to law, and 
which comes much nearer to devotion or loyalty to a personal object. 
In this sense there may be loyalty, even of the personal kind, in a com- 
monwealth. The commonwealth itself may become the object of the 
same kind of personal feeling as that which in the other case gathers 
round the personal sovereign. So there may in the same way be, in 
a secondary sense, loyalty to a cause, to a party, to a political leader, 
to a military commander, a personal feeling of essentially the same 
kind as loyalty to a sovereign, and quite distinct from simple obedi- 
ence to law. But in every such case the feeling is dangerous. 
There is always the fear lest devotion to a party or to a leader may 
clash with the higher duty to the commonwealth itself. Not a few 
rebel leaders, from Sulla and Cesar onwards, have been the objects 
of a feeling on the part of their followers which, as far as the feeling 
itself went, must have been very much the same as that of loyalty to 
a lawful sovereign. It is essentially the same feeling both in its 
good and its bad side. Loyalty to a party, a leader, a general, just 
like loyalty to a king, isa perfectly healthy feeling as long as it is 
kept in check by the higher principle of obedienve to law. As soon 
as it leads to disobedience to the law of the land, much more when it 
leads to disobedience to the eternal law of right, it has passed from 
virtue into vice; loyalty has rebelled against “legalitas.”’ 

But, though the sentiment of loyalty, as it has so far been defined, 
may, like any other sentiment, be abused and lead men astray, it is 
clearly in itself one of the better sentiments of our nature. Exactly 
as in the case of the whole class of sentiments which are akin to it, 
it is a taking sentiment, more taking at first sight than the higher 
principle with which it sometimes clashes. When we rule that 
loyalty, honour, chivalry, any other of the whole class of kindred 
ideas, is inferior to any of the class of ideas with which we have 
sometimes to contrast them, we do it to some extent against the 
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grain. When we see it said that loyalty cannot exist in a common- 
wealth, our first impulse is to deny and résent the assertion, as a libel 
upon commonwealths. The whole class of what we may call chival- 
rous sentiments are distinctly attractive as long as we see only their 
attractive side. They are attractive because they are, or seem to be, 
elevating, unselfish—perhaps even because they are in some sort 
uncalculating and unreflecting. The loyalty of the seventeenth 
century cavalier was undoubtedly in itself an ennobling feeling, a 
feeling leading men to high-minded and unselfish action. All that 
can be said against it is that it was largely misapplied, that self- 
devotion to a personal sovereign changed from a reasonable worship to 
blind superstition the moment it led a man to cleave to the personal 
sovereign in opposition to the law. For the state itself is, or ought 
to be, capable of kindling a devotion quite as pure and unselfish as 
any that can be kindled for the personal sovereign. The loyalty of 
the higher type of cavalier was the old feeling of faithfulness due 
from a man to his lord, intensified when the king was the only lord 
and when all such feelings gathered round him only, and further 
intensified by the doctrine of the sacred character of the king as the 
Lord’s Anointed. A moment’s thought will show that the doctrine 
of the king as the Lord’s Anointed is logically inconsistent with the 
doctrine of hereditary right and with the lawyer’s inference that the 
king never dies. But, as in many other cases, two doctrines which 
are logically inconsistent are easily reconciled in practice, if they 
both tend to exalt the same object. Faith to the lord, reverence to 
the crowned king, something too not unlike the clansman’s devotion 
to the hereditary chief, all joined in the hearts of the gallant men 
who furnish the best type of the cavalier. There were among them 
men who deemed themselves bound by honour to fight the King’s 
battles, even though, as some of them distinctly did, they condemned 
those actions of the King which had made any battles needful. We 
may deem their course wrong in policy and even in morals; but 
there was at least nothing mean, nothing paltry, nothing cringing, 
about it. 

But now comes the question, Is all loyalty of this kind? Is 
loyalty in the sense in which the word is most commonly understood 
loyalty of this kind ? Is it a loyalty of this kind which most people 
would understand in the position that there can be no loyalty in a 
commonwealth? We have seen that a feeling essentially the same 
as loyalty in the better sense may exist in a commonwealth, and that 
the commonwealth itself may be the object of it. But it is equally 
true that there is another kind of so-called loyalty which cannot exist 
in a commonwealth, and of which we may surely say that it is one of 
the good points of a commonwealth that it cannot exist in it. There 
is a feeling which very largely exists, which I do not for a moment 
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believe is shared by the writer whose words I have taken as a kind 
of text, but which would certainly affect the sense in which many 
people would understand his words. Many people would understand 
the position that there can be no loyalty in a republic as meaning 
that there can be no political duty in a republic. It may sound 
strange ; but this is really what many people think. They can con- 
ceive no object of political devotion, no object even of political duty, 
except a personal object. They most likely would not put forth this 
doctrine in so many words; but it is easy to see from their way of 
speaking and thinking that they practically hold it. They would 
certainly be amazed at the doctrine that loyalty is possible in a com- 
monwealth, because they are amazed at the doctrine that the opposites 
of loyalty are possible. They cannot understand that there can be 
treason or rebellion in a commonwealth. I have myself known 
people very much amazed when I have spoken of the act of 
Louis Napoleon in 1851 as “rebellion.” They could not make it 
out at all; how could a Buonaparte rebel? What was there for 
him to rebel against ? He was a prince: people might rebel against 
him, but he could not rebel against anybody. Perhaps in this par- 
ticular case their minds may have been a little confused by the 
strange belief, which really seems not uncommon, that Napoleon the 
Second succeeded Napoleon the First, and that Napoleon the Third 
succeeded Napoleon the Second, by unbroken and undisputed here- 
ditary succession, no léss than the divinest Stewart or Bourbon. 
But there was also, alongside of the belief that it was impossible for 
a Buonaparte to rebel, the further feeling that it was impossible for 
a mere republic to be rebelled against. It is quite certain that, if 
the man of December had displaced a king to whom he was bound by 
the same ties of allegiance as those by which he was bound to the 
republic, most of those who applauded or accepted his act would 
have looked upon it as a guilty rebellion, This feeling that a 
republican government has, so to speak, no position, that no kind of 
duty, seemingly no kind of courtesy, is owing to it, comes out in the 
strangest ways. It was shown in many things at the time of the 
umazing outburst which just now followed the death of young 
Buonaparte in South Africa. The adventurer avowedly went out 
to join in the slaughter of men who had done him no wrong, 
in order thereby to make political capital which might help him 
some day to disturb the peace of his own country. We know 
how the avowal of such motives would have been spoken of in 
the case of a communist; in an “Imperial Prince” it is looked 
on with other eyes. It was most likely without any purpose of 
insult, without any thought of the real meaning of the words which 
he uttered, that one of the conventionally “illustrious” class calmly 
speculated in public on the possibility of the young conspirator 
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becoming the ruler of France, and on the certainty that he would 
have been made a good ruler if it had so happened. That is to 
say, he discussed the possibility of the free government of a 
friendly country being overthrown and a tyranny being set up in 
its stead. We should hardly think it civil if the President of 
the French Republic should openly discuss the question which 
Fenian convict would make the best President of a British Re- 
public. We cannot fancy that any English prince would, during 
the time of the tyranny in France, have openly discussed the claims 
of any republican exile to be the chief of a future republican govern- 
ment. We cannot now fancy such an one openly discussing the 
claims of some exiled prince, even of real princely descent, to supplant 
a friendly sovereign on his throne. In all these cases the discourtesy, 
the something more than discourtesy, would be seen at once. But it 
would seem that the discourtesy is not seen when it is only a com- 
monwealth and its chief magistrate which are the objects of it. It 
is assumed that a prince, even a prince whose princedom is of so 
brassy a kind as the princedom of the Buonapartes, is a being 
of another clay, and entitled to quite another kind of treatment, 
from the chief magistrate of a.commonwealth and from the state 
of which he is the head. It would seem that the commonwealth 
is looked on as possessing no claim to duty and loyalty on the 
part of its own citizens, and as therefore entitled to a very scant 
measure of respect on the part of its allies and neighbours among 
other nations. 

We may take an example from another hemisphere. During the 
American Civil War, many people were not a little offended at the 
name “rebel”’ being applied to the Confederates. I do not mean 
those who defended the right of secession on any intelligible, how- 
ever fallacious, political theory. I mean those who, just as in the 
French case, simply could not understand how there could be rebels 
where there was no king to rebel against. It is certain that many 
people, irrespective of any view as to the points at issuo, thought 
that it was rather fine to rise up against a republic, especially a 
federal republic. That the Confederates were themselves as much a 
republic, and a federal republic, as their Northern enemies, that they 
were just as far removed as their Northern enemies from loyalty 
to any king, did not seem to make any difference ; anyhow it was 
rather a good thing than not to revolt against a republic, a federal 
republic, a democratic federal republic. To many minds it seemed 
an unanswerable proof of the worthlessness of republican, especially 
of federal, systems, that those who were dissatisfied with the working 
of the federal republic in which they found themselves at once set 
up another federal republic on the same model. If they had revolted 
against a king in order to set up another king, the same minds would 
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have looked on it as an unanswerable proof of the incomparable 
merits of kingly government. 

The unlucky truth is that into a large number of minds the great 
ideas of the law and the state do not enter at all. Not a few people 
seem unable to conceive obedience or attachment to anything but a 
person. The notion of loyalty to a person seems with them to have 
wholly displaced the notion of duty to the community. One may 
be inclined to doubt whether a loyalty of this kind would be likely 
to bear up against any very strong temptations. It may be that, in 
any hour of trial, a ruler is likely to receive the most really loyal 
support from those who support him as the lawful chief of the state, 
drawing all his powers from the law of the state. It is quite certain 
that a great deal that passes for loyalty now-a-days, as it is quite 
different from lawful obedience to the state and its chief—“ legalitas ” 
in short—is also quite different from the cavalier loyalty of the 
seventeenth century. This last, as I have already said, has a taking 
and ennobiing side to it. A great deal of what is now called loyalty 
is certainly anything but ennobling, and it is hard to conceive the 
kind of mind to which it can be taking. The strictly civil notion of 
lawful obedience to the holder of the highest office in the state—the 
chivalrous or feudal notion of faithfulness to a personal lord—the 
religious notion of reverence for the Lord’s Anointed—seem all alike 
to have given way to a feeling which cannot be distinguished from 
mere grovelling worship of rank. It is acringing feeling; it is the 
feeling of those who cringe a good deal to a lord and who cringe a 
good deal more to a prince. Not a little lies in this last word. 
People seem utterly to have forgotten the difference which, on any 
theory of kingship, exists between the king himself and any subject, 
even though that subject be his own child. A king’s son is not the 
chief of the state; he is not the personal lord of his father’s subjects ; 
least of all is he the Lord’s Anointed. He is simply a subject of the 
highest rank, who may perhaps some day become all these things, 
but who is none of them as yet. Yet we constantly hear members of 
the royal family spoken of in words which any intelligible theory of 
loyalty would reserve for the Sovereign only. Some of the instances 
are very curious. I remember, it may be a few years back, the Times 
speaking, quite casually and with no thought of proving anything 
by the expression, of the Archbishop of Canterbury as “ the first 
subject ” in the kingdom. What was meant of course was that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury takes precedence of all persons not of the 
royal family. But the writer was so used to think of the royal 


(1) In theory it is not easy to define the “ royal family.’’ Would a person descended 
from the Electress Sophia through ten generations of subjects be a member of it? 
Practically it is perfectly well defined, because for so long a time there have been no 
descendants of the chosen stock further off than the near cousins of the actual sovereign. 
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family as something altogether different from other human beings, 
that it did not come into his head that the Queen’s children, grand- 
children, and cousins, are just as much her subjects as any other of 
her people. The Archbishop is the first in rank of ordinary mortals, 
of persons of whom it is lawful to speak freely and without bated 
breath, the first of those whose sayings and doings may be criticized 
without disloyalty. Therefore he seemed to the writer to be the 
“first subject”? in the kingdom. So it is with a crowd of phrases 
“ royal visit,” “‘ royal marriage,” and the like, when there is no king 
or queen in the case, but simply a subject who is near of kin toa 
king or queen. Test such a phrase as this by the analogies of 
language. Take the. highest hereditary rank among ordinary 
mortals. No one would call a visit from a duke’s son or daughter a 
“ducal visit.” ‘Royal family ” is perfectly good sense; so is 
“ducal family ;” that is, in either case, a family which supplies 
kings or dukes, a family whose head from the time being is alwaysa 
king ora duke. But people talk, not only of “royal visit” and 
“royal marriage,” but of ‘“ royal lips,” “ royal presence,” and what 
not, when they are all the while talking of a subject, sometimes of a 
commoner. The phrases are used in a way which is quite unconscious 
and objectless. But it is just because the phrases are so unconscious, so 
objectless, that they are the more worthy of remark. They are the 
index of akind of feeling which could hardly have existed in any 
earlier time. And they are the index ofa feeling which is surely in- 
consistent with true loyalty of any type. The feeling with which 
any form of true loyalty looks on the personal sovereign in any of his 
characters is here, so far as it can be said to exist at all, transferred 
from the sovereign to a certain class of his subjects. The truth is 
that is a wholly different feeling. I repeat that the old cavalier 
loyalty, however mistaken and misleading we may hold it to be, was 
in itself not an abasing but an ennobling feeling. It did not 
necessarily lead to any habitual tampering with truth and morals. 
But the kind of words and deeds which are now called loyal are 
essentially debasing and not ennobling, and they directly lead to 
tampering with truth and morals. In a government like ours it is 
doubtless necessary that there should be one person, the actual 
sovereign, who is placed above the reach of political praise or blame. 
But this is on the understanding that the public acts of the sovereign 
are the acts of the minister, and that the minister is open to political 
praise and blame. It does not seem to follow that this peculiar posi- 
tion need go beyond the actual sovereign. But, if a whole class of 
persons are to be placed beyond the reach of criticism, they must at least 
abstain from all those acts which in persons of other classes are open 
to criticism. They must keep themselves from any share, direct or 
indirect, in any public matter. They must hold no office or commis- 
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sion; they must give no vote in the only house of Parliament in 
which they are likely to be found.’ Such exclusion is surely not a 
good training for anybody; but freedom from public criticism can 
only be had on the condition of abstaining from all public action, 
direct or indirect, open or secret. It is against common fairness 
that there should be a class of people who may act, if not directly 
and openly, at least indirectly and secretly, but whose acts may not 
be freely spoken: of like the acts of other men. 

But the main evil is not political, but social and moral. What is 
now called loyalty, that is, the feeling of abasement before all 
persons of the highest rank, and not only before themselves but 
before their very names, has undoubtedly a corrupting tendency. 
It cannot gender to truthfulness or to a high moral tone of any 
kind, that there should be a class of persons who are to be, if not 
judged, at least spoken of, according to a different standard from 
that by which other people are judged and spoken of. And it 
becomes almost worse if the distinction should rather be that they 
are to be spoken of in public in a different way from that in which 
they are spoken of in private. It cannot be good either to 
speak in another way from that in which we think, or to school 
ourselves to think in a different way from that in which our un- 
tutored conscience bids us to think. It cannot be good that we 
should be expected to admire books which will undoubtedly be of 
use to antiquaries, and even to historians, in ages to come, but 
which now serve only to gratify a morbid love of gossip. Least of 
all can it be good that it should be acknowledged that any class of 
persons has a right to break the law. As straws show the way of 
the wind, a petty and perhaps untrue story will illustrate my 
meaning. I once read in a newspaper a tale how a person, described 
as an eminent barrister, was in a railway carriage with another 
passenger who insisted on smoking against rule. ‘The barrister 
remonstrated and threatened an appeal to the police. The offender 
showed him a card by which it appeared that he was a kinsman of 
the sovereign, though, it is fair to add, not of the nearest kin. The 
story added, ‘‘ Of course no further objection was made.” Most likely 
the story is false. But, if it be false, it is all the better as an illus- 
tration. It shows what a great many people would hold to be 
the right thing to do in such a case. It is assumed that the 
“illustrious” person has a right to do what he chooses, to break 
the law and to annoy others, and that ordinary mortals have nothing 
to do but to bow down to his whims. 

Now all this has really nothing to do with loyalty in any sense. 


(1) As the law knows no classes but Peers and Commoners, it would seem that a son 
of the sovereign who has not been created a peer might be chosen to the House of 
Commons as well as another man. 
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It has nothing to do with reverence for an office, nothing to do with 
faithfulness to a person. It is simply a cringing worship of rank 
which puts on the name of a better feeling. The real evil of it all 
is the unavoidable tampering with the moral sense. A man is in no 
way abased by kneeling in a formal ceremony before his liege lord, 
still less if it be his liege lady. He is abased if he accustoms him- 
self to speak or to think of any person, on the mere ground of 
exalted rank, according to a different standard from that which he 
would use towards the rest of mankind. The doctrine of utter 
separation between “royal personages ” and the rest of mankind is, 
in its present shape, a very modern one. It has absolutely nothing 
in common with that instinctive feeling towards illustrious descent 
against which it is vain to argue, because it is inborn. Those who 
now cringe to a Royal Highness do not do it because he has in 
him the blood of William and Cerdic. It has nothing in common 
with the ancient doctrine of the kingliness of the whole kingly house. 
According to that doctrine the most distant member of the kingly 
house was indeed as kingly as the nearest. But criticism at least 
was not shut out when the nation chose the worthiest of the kingly 
house to be the actual ruler. It has nothing in common with any of 
the later doctrines of loyalty, civil, feudal, or religious. In truth it 
shuts out all special loyalty to the actual sovereign ; it shuts out all 
exclusive reverence to the sovereign’s office, all exclusive devotion 
to the sovereign’s person. It puts instead of Him a cringing worship 
of mere rank, which, when it is shown to the highest rank of all, can 
cover itself under fairer names than when it is shown to even the 
highest rank among ordinary human beings. The only thing to be 
said for this kind of self-abasement is that it is at least disinterested. 
It sometimes rises to be a kind of unconscious and unrewarded self- 
devotion. People go to stare at a prince, they like to hear the 
pettiest details about a prince, without the least hope that the prince 
will ever do anything for them or even become aware of their exist- 
ence. As for those who are brought nearer to the charmed circle, one 
can understand a man turning courtier in the days when he had a 
chance of getting the estate of the next beheaded duke. It is at 
first sight hard to understand why anybody turns courtier now, when 
the most unwearied drudge seems to rise no higher than a C.B. 
But the thing does seem to be a kind of self-devotion, and, as such, 
a kind of virtue; and it is to be supposed that, in this case also, 
virtue is its own reward. 

In this sense certainly loyalty can find no place in a common- 
wealth. It is hard to practise this kind of loyalty even towards a 
President ; it is quite impossible to practise it towards a Federal 
Council. But we may be at least allowed to ask whether the com- 
monwealth loses anything by the absence of loyalty of this kind. 
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Some have thought it an advantage of the Swiss system, as dis- 
tinguished, not only from kings but from presidents, that the Federal 
Council is never born, never dies, and never marries. There is 
therefore no place for the wonderful gush of so-called loyalty which 
takes place whenever a royal personage does any of those things. 
There may be men in a commonwealth whom every man may deem 
it an honour to speak to; it is perhaps no loss that there is no one of 
whom it is officially set down that he “honours” every one whom 
he speaks to. 

In a word, loyalty in the etymological sense, “ legalitas,”’ obedience 
to law, is man’s highest earthly duty. Loyalty in the secondary 
sense, faithfulness to a personal lord, while inferior to this highest 
duty, is still a good and ennobling feeling, whenever it is not 
allowed to clash with the higher duty. But the so-called loyalty 
which forgets the law, and the personal lord as well, in mere pur- 
poseless cringing and self-abasement, has simply no right to the 
name. It has nothing in common with the devotion of the Greek 
who gave his life in obedience to the law of his commonwealth. It 
has nothing in common with the devotion of the ancient English- 
man who deemed it the noblest end to 

“¢, . . Lie thane-like, 
His lord hard by.” 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 




















FROM BELGRADE TO SAMAKOV. 


On the 20th of last May I landed at Belgrade with two friends, 
who, like myself, were anxious to gain some political information 
concerning Servia. In truth, Belgrade may be said to deal in 
nothing but foreign politics; the Prime Minister is also the Foreign 
Minister, showing that this department of the Government is con- 
sidered the most important. Servia owes this great misfortune 
to two causes—to her-having been a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
and therefore included in the policy represented by those ominous 
words, “the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire,” 
and to her geographical position. She is a near neighbour of 
Hungary—of savage, jealous, frightened Hungary, whose arrogant, 
semi-civilised Magyar population finds itself surrounded by a popu- 
lation of Slavonians vastly outnumbering its own, and which is 
rapidly increasing, not only in numbers, but in wealth and political 
intelligence. By way of checking the Slavonian patriotism which 
so alarms the Magyars, these have adopted a system of repression, 
which, of course, has only aggravated the evil; and when Slavonian 
officials receive orders to adopt the Magyar language within a few 
months, or quit their posts, it is hardly to be wondered at if they 
become disloyal to the Magyar Government, and long for the time 
when they may be joined to their free Servian brethren. The inde- 
pendent Servians, too, in their turn are objects of terror and hatred 
to all good Maygars, and that from more causes than one—they 
helped materially to harass the Magyars in 1848 during their 
struggle with the Austrian crown. Had a conciliatory policy been 
adopted from the first, this complication would not have arisen ; but 
the Magyars have ever been an arrogant and tyrannical race, like 
their cousins the Turks, and had the former embraced Mahome- 
danism, would doubtless have been equally barbarous, Like the 
Turks, they have some good qualities; they are brave in battle and 
intensely patriotic, but, unlike their Moslem relatives, they have 
frankly adopted Western civilisation, Lately the German Court 
party seems to have stolen a march on the Magyars, who were 
averse to such a Slavonian increase of the empire as that involved in 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, As long as Servia 
has Turkey and Hungary for neighbours, her Foreign Minister 
will never want for abundant employment. 

There is absolutely nothing in the shape of public buildings at all 
worth seeing in Belgrade. The palace of the Prince is a modest 
mansion, by no means equal to a Belgrave Square house. He alone 
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has the distinction of sentries before the doors. There are no official 
residences for the ministry. Each functionary lives in his own house, 
often of the most modest character. A territorial democracy cannot 
understand the need of large salaries for ministers, and will not 
endure the taxation necessary for such. I may here name the 
amount of the salaries of some of the Servian authorities. The Prime 
Minister receives £€00 per annum; the other ministers have each 
£500. Each senator has £400. The Judge of the Cour de Cassation 
receives £340 per annum; the other first-class judges have each 
£280, those of the second class £240. The President of the Court 
of Appeals receives £300 a year; the other members of the court 
£200. 

The Servians seem to have arrived at the perfection of economical 
government, and, on the whole, the system seems so far to have 
worked well; but there are not wanting warning voices which say 
that it is unsafe to expose judges to the temptation of bribery. The 
great safeguard so far has been the extremely simple and primitive 
mode of life followed by the citizens of Belgrade. The Corps Diplo- 
matique are driven to entertain each other by turns; no balls or 
dinner parties are in vogue amongst the natives, at least not such as 
we Europeans are accustomed to. There are family fétes now and 
then to celebrate the saint day of the head of the household, and to 
these I have at times been admitted as an intimate friend, and found 
them charming. I have also not unfrequently dined with Servians, 
and found their hospitality perfect; but a Servian would never 
attempt to rival the luxury of a diner Russe, and as such are the 
fashion amongst the European diplomatists of Belgrade, some of 
whom have large private fortunes, he naturally abstains from this 
form of hospitality. 

There is no such thing as rank out of the official circle. The 
Prime Minister is, as often as not, the son of a peasant; several of 
the senators are either shopkeepers themselves or have brothers in 
trade. On one occasion, whilst making a long stay with my family 
in Belgrade, I had engaged a young man servant. He had stipulated 
for certain hours of freedom, which were accorded, and I afterwards 
discovered that he was an undergraduate of the university, and was 
attending classes there. I then heard that this was a very usual 
practice. The ambitious son of a peasant often comes to the capital, 
enters himself at the university, lives hard, eking out a subsistence 
by engaging himself as servant in a family. Certain distinguished 
ministers of European reputation were named as having thus begun 
their careers, and, moreover, married the daughters of their masters. 
I have even heard vulgar-minded European diplomatists sneer at such 
men on account of their origin, as if all countries and all persons 
were to be measured by the aristocratic standard of England, 
Germany, and Austria. 
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When I had last been in Servia, less than two years before, the 
very name of England stank in the nostrils of the Serbs—and no 
wonder. We were, as a nation, the undeclared enemies of a people 
fighting at desperate odds against a savage foe which threatened to 
break down their defences and desolate their country. The British 
Government was threatening and cajoling by turns, while its consuls 
were giving information concerning war material, and getting it 
stopped hereand there. Fortunately the Servians were able to appre- 
ciate the perfidious nature of British diplomacy, and, unlike the 
unfortunate Greeks, could not be menaced by ironclads, so Servia 
pursued her course according to what she conceived to be her interests. 
On this my latest visit, much of this unfriendly feeling had evapo- 
rated, strange to say, by the war successes of the Serbs. Hitherto, 
owing to the peculiar landlocked position of their country, these 
people knew of no manufactures but those doled out to them by the 
Austrians. Of all European countries, Austria is pre-eminent in her 
fabrics for the cheap and nasty, so that the Serbs knew of no port- 
manteaus, boots, or cloth but of the flimsiest sort. When their 
armies had penetrated considerably beyond Nish, they suddenly came 
within the circle of British trade, and came upon depéts of British 
goods that had been brought through Salonika. They were astonished 
and delighted with the solidity and finish of the articles, and natu- 
rally conceived a great desire to do business with the nation whose 
policy was so execrable, but whose goods were so undeniably sound. 
Fortunately the new British Minister, Mr. Gould, instead of occupy- 
ing himself exclusively with haute politique, which in these parts 
means concocting wonderful webs of imaginary Russian intrigue, 
applied himself seriously to the framing a treaty of commerce and 
pushing the material interests of his country. Strange to say, he has 
not yet been removed, but he has certainly modified considerably the 
bitter feeling towards England engendered by a consistent course of 
snubbing a rising people in favour of Turkish pashas. 

Loud had been the outery in the Philo-Turkish papers of England 
against the brutal treatment experienced by the Mahomedans in the 
conquered provinces. Cruelties invariably follow war. Ve victis, 
asthe unfortunate Afghans may exclaim. A terrible hardship which 
was but imperfectly made known to Europe, was experienced by the 
Albanian Moslems inhabiting that part of Old Serbia which lies to 
the south-west of Nish. These Albanians are pre-eminently a warlike 
race, and had given much trouble for many years to the Serbs by 
their raids across the frontier, especially during the Turco-Serbian 
war. Unlike the Turks, the Albanians are respectful to women and 
true to their plighted word, but they are in other respects ruthless 
depredators and cut-throats. On the occasion of the second Servian 
war, when the armies of the Principality formed the right wing of 
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the Russian host, the Albanians could no longer hold their own, and 
so the men retreated, leaving for the most part their families behind, 
who were not molested. After the war the Albanians petitioned to 
be allowed to return to their villages and become good and peaceable 
subjects. The Prince and his Ministry were much inclined to enter- 
tain favourably their request, but they felt the question to be 
pre-eminently a military one, and so it was referred to General 
Protich, the commander of the district. He conceived himself bound 
to take a purely military view of the question, and so he disclaimed 
all responsibility for the safety of the district unless the Moslem 
population were removed. The Ministry, on their part, durst not 
take the responsibility of deciding to keep this population in the face 
of such a professional opinion, and so the unfortunate Albanians were 
cruelly sacrificed. They were driven from their villages into Turkish 
territory, there to increase the misery of the hapless people still living 
under and being plundered by pashas, caimakans, and brigands. A 
Nemesis was to follow: the Albanians, rendered desperate, organized 
large and bloody raids into Servian territory, occasioning bloodshed 
and much misery and expense, and even yet the Serbs dare not 
diminish the very considerable military force that guards their 
Albanian frontier. Within the last few weeks, however, these 
Albanians have been permitted to return. 

On such a question as this, much is to be said on both sides. No 
Christian of the Balkan peninsula can forget the treachery of the 
Moslems of Montenegro inhabiting the banks of the Rieka, who were 
ever intriguing with the Porte against the liberties of their country, 
until the bloody episode of 1702 delivered the country. No Moslem, 
even in India, submits willingly to the rule of the Infidel, and he 
considers it a sacred duty to rebel when there is a fair opportunity of 
a successful rebellion. On the other hand, it is averred by those 
who know these interesting people intimately, that the plighted word 
of the Albanian is sacred, and that the Servians might safely have 
trusted their new subjects. 

Of late the Italians have taken great interest in the Albanians. 
Italian officials declare that the Albanians will never consent to be 
Hellenized, and that Europe will make a great mistake if she ignores 
the Albanian nationality. Most assuredly the greatest efforts have 
been made of late, both by Turks and Italians, from much the same 
interested motives, to create an Albanian question. The latter have 
an idea of claiming a share of the sick man’s patrimony, especially as 
their old enemy, Austria, has aroused their jealousy by taking the 
rich provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both Turks and Italians 
know too well that if any part of Albania be absorbed by Greece it is 
gone for ever, as Albanian villages enclosed in free Greece are com- 
pletely Hellenized. But these people are neither numerous nor 
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advanced enough to claim a separate political autonomy. The 
Albanians are but an unorganized collection of warring clans or 
tribes, without even a written language. Large portions of them 
have been already Hellenized, and have given to Greece some of her 
leading public men, and they are likely to be absorbed still more, 
both by Greeks and Slavonians. 


On leaving Belgrade we took the Austrian steamer to Semendria, 
leaving about six in the morning and arriving at eight. Aftera 
comfortable breakfast at the one fairly good, but not over-clean, 
hotel, we got into a post carriage, a very roomy, light, covered cart 
on springs, which latter are sorely tried on the very imperfect roads 
of Servia. In the matter of roads, one of the surest signs of vivilisa- 
tion, Servia long took the lead in European Turkey, but Midhat 
Pasha, Governor of Bulgaria in 1860, commenced and carried out a 
splendid system of roads which certainly eclipsed those of Servia. 
Of late years the Principality has stood still in respect of roads. 
I have known the country since 1864, and observe in this respect no 
improvement. The high-roads have been fairly well made, and then 
allowed to get dilapidated ; numbers of by-roads have been laid out, 
ditches cut along its sides, and then the work has stopped. These 
serve pretty well in dry weather; in the winter they are well-nigh 
impassable. 

We travelled the first day to Yagodina, a journey of about eight 
or nine hours. As we were known to have been Servian sympathisers 
during the late war, the inhabitants determined to do us honour in 
their own simple and hearty fashion. As we drove up to our quarters 
we saw a little crowd assembled before the door, and when we 
alighted the Natchalnik or Prefect, in undress uniform, came forward 
and saluted us, bidding us welcome, on which one of the notables 
made us a formal speech or address full of compliments, and then 
each member of the deputation shook hands, respectfully uncovering 
the while. And hereI may remark that the most perfect democracy 
is in Servia associated with a more than Oriental politeness, especially 
to strangers. What rather unpleasantly strikes the stranger from 
the West is the Oriental treatment of women. In driving along the 
road I have frequently observed women about to cross, suddenly stop 
until my carriage or cart had passed, although there was ample time 
for them to have traversed the road in safety. On asking the mean- 
ing of this I was told that the woman waited until I had passed from 
respect of my sex. During the late war a zadrooga or family com- 
munity would sometimes be deprived of all the men, and when this 
happened, the eldest boy, a lad perhaps of fifteen or sixteen, would 
be installed in the place of house father, and be obeyed. There 
seems to be nothing more absurd in this than what occurs when a 
boy king is raised to a throne. 
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We had a prosperous journey after leaving Yagodina, varied by 
such incidents as the breaking of a spring, or a wheel flying off, for 
these post carriages are very badly attended to and roughly treated, 
but none of the accidents delayed us, the broken vehicles were 
hastily patched up, the driver exclaimed “haidé,” and we were off 
again. 

How marvellous was the contrast which this road presented now to 
its appearance during the war, when all was bustle, haste, and appa- 
rent confusion. The last time I had been here Yagodina and all the 
towns and hamlets on the road were crowded with wounded, who 
were but poorly cared for, as Servia possessed no ambulance system 
worthy of the name, and her wounded soldiers were tended by a 
curious medley of surgeons of all nations, some of them capable men, 
others very much the reverse. The smell of carbolic acid, and odours 
infinitely worse, the groans of agony, the sights and sounds of woe 
connected with the crowds of squalid refugecs, can never be effaced 
from my memory, and as we drove through these well-remembered 
localities, now so calm, not to say dull, it may be surmised that the 
road was full of suggestive landmarks. Shortly after leaving 
Yagodina we passed by the ruins of a huge army bakehouse, where 
the bread was made for so many thousand daily rations. Passing 
Parochin, where we had to receive another deputation, and lunching 
at Razan, the foulest and most horrible depét during the war, now a 
peaceful and not unclean-looking village, we presently reached a 
small white house standing in a field on our left, which was Tcher- 
naieff’s head-quarters during the war. Just three years before I had 
stood on an eminence near and seen about a dozen villages all ina 
blaze, fired by the Circassians. I well remember my indignation at 
the time at this brutal method of warfare, forgetful of past episodes 
in modern English history, and not foreseeing that a few months 
later our own soldiers would be firing the villages of Afghans and 
the kraals of Zulus, to punish them for the crime of resisting an un- 
just invasion. The history of the Servian war has not yet been 
written, nor am I by any means competent for the task; nevertheless, 
I may make some remarks concerning the struggle in passing. 

The Servians on the outbreak of the Herzegovina insurrection 
were prepared with a plan of compaign wholly differing from that 
which Tchernaieff forced upon them. While strengthening as far 


as possible their Eastern frontier, they intended to throw all their 
forces into Bosnia, where they were sure of cordial co-operation from 
the Christians of the province, while the insurgents of Herzegovina, 
and the gallant warriors of the Black Mountain, would divert much 
of the Turkish force. There is no doubt that this plan of campaign 
was infinitely more promising than that actually pursued. Unpre- 
pared as were the Turks, the Servians would probably have occupied 
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a large portion of the province, and the Turks would have found it 
difficult to expel them. In the neighbouring mountainous region 
of ILerzegovina, the insurgents had held their own for many months. 
But Austria; would she have interfered? Events proved that the 
Austrians dared not stir except with the full consent of Europe. 
Austria dreads both her own people and her neighbours; she would 
have feared to provoke the Hungarians or the Russians. 

But the Panslavist party in Russia had their own plans, and were 
determined that Servia should be merely a catspaw. I verily believe 
that the Russian Government was most averse to the war, and feared 
being drawn into it. Russia was not ready for it, but the Pansla- 
vist Committee in Moscow thought the moment too good to be lost, 
and they felt confident of dragging their Government after them. 
If Russia were to come into the strife, it was essential that Bulgaria 
should be the main seat of the war, and they were determined that 
Servia should prepare the way. There is little doubt that the 
Russian Consul-General at Belgrade belonged to the Moscow 
Committees. The Metropolitan, too, is a decided Russian Panslavist, 
and these worked with Tchernaieff. They managed to change the 
field of combat from Bosnia to- Bulgaria. There are not wanting 
Servians of great weight who firmly believe that they were the 
victims of a Russian intrigue, that Tchernaieff took good care that 
his troops should not win, but that the war should drag on until the 
Russians came into the field. I have talked with such persons, and 
they cite as a great argument the facility with which he abandoned 
Alexinaz at the close of the first war. A simpler explanation would 
be that he failed in resolution, or that the evacuation was an error of 
judgment; certain it is that Alexinaz seemed prematurely and 
unnecessarily abandoned. 

Another grave reproach hurled at Tchernaieff by a leading 
Servian amused me immensely. He said that when the head- 
quarters were swept and garnished after ‘'chernaiefi’s departure, 
more than one hundred unopened telegrams from the Servian 
ministers were found under his bed. I can well imagine the com- 
mander of an army engaged in deciding momentous issues on the 
spur of the moment, being pestered with incessant telegrams from a 
knot of civilians containing impossible suggestions and vexatious 
interferences ; and no military men will blame him for throwing the 
dispatches aside as unworthy of notice. I can see no sign of 
treachery in this. The Servians did not fight in this first campaign 
as well as had been expected, though their unwarlike conduct has 
been greatly exaggerated. During the war a number of the corre- 
spondents of our Conservative papers retired to Semlin, just opposite 
Belgrade, and there fraternised with Hungarians, who hate the Serbs 
with an intensity of hatred that is indescribable. These corre- 
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spondents were not ashamed to send home by telegraph and otherwise 
all sorts of libels concerning the Servian army, such as that they shot 
from behind their Russian officers, and that they refused to carry 
the wounded Russians from the field unless well paid for doing so. 
The latter absurd calumny would have been more probable concern- 
ing the soldiers of almost any European power. The Servian 
peasant is well to do, and remarkably proud in the matter of fees. 
I have known one refuse a ducat offered for a real service. It 
must be borne in mind that the army had scarcely a leaven of dis- 
ciplined troops in the ranks, and that the officers were few, unin- 
structed, and inexperienced. At Saitchar, about the middle of 
July, 1875, there were eighteen battalions engaged under Leschianin, 
with only thirty-nine officers, including the General’s staff, where 
there ought to have been five hundred ; and in August there were at 
Alexinaz three battalions, with only one officer. The ranks were 
composed of hasty levies of farmers and shopkeepers, and these, 
armed chiefly with old-fashioned muzzle-loaders, some of them even 
flint and steel smoothbores, were opposed to an immense army of 
professional soldiers fully supplied with officers and armed with 
the best modern weapons. The marvel is that the Serbs held their 
ground so long. Surely that could not be a nation of cowards 
which with a comparatively small force held at bay the armies of 
the Sultan, recruited as they were from Europe and Asia, from the 
valley of the Nile, and from the dependencies of Tunis and Tripoli. 
It is unfortunately true that the Russian officers and Servian 
patriots did not get on very well together, and there were several 
reasons to account for this. In the first place the Russian officers, 
though brave to a man, were not a corps d’élite. In all countries 
with a large standing army, even in our own with a small one, there 
are numbers of professional soldiers out of employ who have somehow 
or other lost their commissions; they naturally are ready to fight 
for any cause; all they want is employment. I met one brave 
officer in Servia who had fought for the English in India, for 
slavery with the Confederates in America, for freedom with the 
Cretans, for legitimacy in Spain, and lastly for freedom in Servia. 
The mass of the Russian officers, however, in nowise resembled this 
gentleman, Their sole idea was to fight the Turk for the emancipation 
of the Christians; but they had been accustomed to well-drilled 
regular soldiers, fearing their officers and obeying them implicitly. 
When these officers were brought into contact with free and inde- 
pendent Serbs, with scarcely an idea of discipline, there naturally 
ensued difficulties of a grave kind, amongst which the difficulty of 
understanding each other’s language was not the lightest. Not un- 
frequently soldiers who showed no great readiness in obeying a 
dangerous order were kicked and cursed, and they resented it by 
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desertion or otherwise. Self-mutilation was far too common. I 
never saw an army with so many fingers blown off. Sobriety was 
not strictly practised amongst this class of officers, and when they 
were in their cups they exasperated the Serbs beyond measure by 
their behaviour to their women. This is but an old story, and the 
Serbs were not the first to complain of the free-and-easy demeanour 
of warriors called in to help against a common enemy. 

When I was last in Servia Alexinaz was the frontier town, now 
Nish enjoys that honour. This city, as the reader may remember, 
was captured by the Servian army in the second war, declared under 
such peculiar circumstances, when Servia is said to have covered 
herself with ignominy. She had been beaten, doubtless, and had after 
all been saved by the European powers from the consequences of 
her defeat, not even having to pay the expenses of the war. This 
being the case, there must have been very good reasons for her being 
so treated; one can hardly suppose that the Turks had suddenly 
become magnanimous, and these reasons were probably not creditable 
to the Turks; moreover, the European powers were so far the allies 
of the Servians. But, after all, the Servians were technically and 
morally in the right in declaring war a second time. If two 
warring nations make peace on certain specified conditions, and if 
one of the parties flagrantly violates one of the chief of the condi- 
tions, surely the other is justified in declaring war again. The 
Servians in 1875 avowedly went to war to protect the Christians, and 
one of the conditions of the peace was that the Christians in Stara 
Serbie were to be unmolested. No sooner was peace declared than 
hordes of Bashi Bazouks were again let loose on these unhappy people, 
and crowds of them had to cross the frontier for protection. The 
Servians durst not resent this infraction of the treaty at the time, 
they had not the force to do it, but they bided their time, and when 
Pleyna fell they stated in their declaration of war that this violation 
of the treaty was the main cause of their resuming the war. One 
gets so accustomed to Turkish atrocities, and broken Turkish 
promises, that such an old offender becomes, to a certain extent, 
privileged, and one becomes oblivious of his crimes, 

At Alexinaz we were the guests of the brave and hospitable old 
English Tatar who has the finest house in the little town, and considers 
it a duty to entertain English travellers, Fortunately these are few 
and far between, or his profuse hospitality might be abused. He 
speaks a few words of English, but cannot carry on a conversation in 
the language; he is quite an antique specimen of the Tatar of a past 
generation, and still persists in wearing the old ‘Turkish costume, 
though all his neighbours have donned the European dress for the 
last thirty years. He also wears an old flint and steel pistol in his 
belt, which I regarded as part of the costume, and nothing more. 
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On examining it, however, I found it loaded and primed, though, as 
a matter of fact, he was no more likely to have occasion to use it in 
Servia than he would had he lived in England. He is full of strange 
reminiscences of the days when he was employed in -carrying 
dispatches between Constantinople and Belgrade, and sometimes 
Vienna. The rides he made at times were incredible examples of 
endurance ; and he relates in triumph how, on one occasion, during 
the Crimean war, he achieved a feat which so won the approbation of 
the Ambassador, that he presented the Tatar with one hundred pounds. 
During the late war Prendich was obliged to abandon his house and 
fly to Belgrade, where I met him looking very woebegone. The 
Turks occupied his house, which they left in so foul a condition that 
it required some weeks of cleansing before it could be inhabited. 

On leaving Alexinaz we travelled over a very bad sandy track, 
that could scarcely be called a road. About three miles off is the old 
frontier, and when I last travelled from Alexinaz to Nish, there 
was a Turkish guard-house, where I had to deliver my passports, 
and there was a strong wooden fence as far as the eye could reach, 
which indicated the frontier. All this was now destroyed; the 
guard-house was in ruins, and there was scarcely a trace of the fence. 
After passing Alexinaz, there seems to be a distinct change of 
climate, not a great one, but still sensible; this is shown by the 
fauna of the region. That beautiful bird, the Apiaster, begins to 
appear in flocks, and the roller becomes common, together with 
insects and butterflies indicating a warmer region. About half an 
hour from Nish we descried a phenomenon, nothing less than a 
handsome carriage containing the Natchalnik, or Prefect, who had 
come out expressly to bid us welcome. It will be a pity when the 
Servians become too Europeanised to continue these charming old 
hospitable customs. The Natchalnik greeted me as an old friend, who 
had worked with him amongst the refugees three years before. 

The scene on entering Nish was much more striking than any we 
had hitherto met with, as we were brought into contact with genuine 
Asiatics for the first time. Less than twenty years ago these Asiatics 
were first met with at Belgrade, for the Turkish colony there were 
not Moslem Slavs as in Bosnia, they were genuine Osmanli Turks, as 
were all the Moslem colonies throughout the Peninsula, with the 
exception of the Pomaks in Bulgaria, the Albanian Moslems, and the 
Bosniaks, not to speak of a few gipsies, Greek Moslems, and the 
like fragments of races. Nearly all the Moslems of Nish were 
Osmanlis. Most of these fled from Nish when the Servians took 
possession, but not a few remain and try to reconcile themselves to 
the galling change, rendered especially so by their former haughty 
and cruel bearing towards the crouching rayahs who are now, if not 
their masters, at least fully their equals. 
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There was no hotel in Nish, at least none that was considered 
decent enough for us. Hotels will soon be introduced, for they are 
remarkably numerous throughout Servia. We were soon lodged in 
the house of a wealthy Christian, a native of the place; nor was it 
long before we learned that the change of masters had given profound 
dissatisfaction to the wealthy Christians, whatever the poor popula- 
tion thought of it. I soon ascertained at least one cause of the 
dissatisfaction. Our host, for example, owned under the Turkish 
régime six villages. He was their landlord, and, as far as I could 
make out, the peasants were his slaves, being only allowed enough 
barely to live on, the rest going into the landlord’s pocket. He 
complained that the new Government was pursuing a career of 
spoliation, for they had already robbed him of these villages. I 
inquired further into the matter, and found that this was not far 
from the truth. 

The Servians, on assuming the government, found nearly all the 
Christian peasants in a state of serfdom of the most abject kind, the 
landlords being wealthy Moslems and Christians. The Government 
at once called on these landlords to show their title deeds; where 
these were valid the holders received a higher rent from the Govern- 
ment, calculated so as to purchase their seignorial rights after a certain 
lapse of years, after which the peasants would possess the land, 
subject to a trifling land-tax to the Government ; but if the landlord 
had no title to show, the villagers were at once set free from their 
thraldom, and then, of course, a cry of spoliation was raised. Some 
minds seem absolutely incapable of conceiving the idea of a peasant 
having any rights, even in his own labour. The Christians who 
have gained wealth under the Turks are too often men of the baser 
sort, and villages have been handed over to them by pashas in the 
most irregular manner, and with utter disregard to the rights of the 
peasantry. 

I learned in Nish the reason why there had been so large an 
exodus of the Moslems when the Servians took possession. ‘These 
Turks were mainly composed of those who had left Belgrade and 
the six other towns and villages where there were garrisons in 1863. 
The ‘Ottoman Porte had been paid compensation by the Servian 
Government for the houses and lands abandoned by these people. 
This compensation money having once found its way into the Con- 
stantinople treasury, was of course spent instead of being given to 
the owners, but the Government had forced the rayahs to build 
houses for the immigrants, and they were furnished with daily 
rations from the dimes, ‘The Servians on their entry found that 
they had quite a population thus to feed, consisting of idle men with 
their women and children, who would have starved had the distribu- 
tion ceased. The Moslems naturally found themselves in a false 
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position. They felt sure that the Servian Government could not be 
depended on for paying a debt for which they were not responsible, 
while they had a valid claim on the Turkish Government, who, at 
least, owed them the interest of the money paid into the treasury, so 
they migrated mainly into Macedonia, where, doubtless, they are 
living on the Christians of that unhappy province, which our Govern- 
ment succeeded in thrusting back into slavery. 

Nish isa genuine Turkish town—filthy, inconvenient, mean, and 
dilapidated ; but there were complaints, not without reason, that the 
Servian Government were in too great a hurry to carry out their 
improvements. Whole streets were being pulled down, pavements 
torn up, and every one rendered utterly uncomfortable, so that, as 
might have been expected, there was much grumbling at these 
radical reforms which, so far, had only taken the aspect of destruc- 
tion, while the Government had “ harassed every interest.” I made 
some inquiries concerning slavery amongst the Turks. Unlike what 
prevails among the Turks farther south, the inevitable negro slaves 
are absent from these families, their places being occupied by gipsy 
servants. But a few years ago all the well-to-do families in 
Roumania possessed gipsy slaves. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sight is one just outside the gates 
of Nish ; this is the famous tower of skulls, a tower about fifteen feet 
high and eleven feet square, built of stone and rubble, in which 
have been inserted several hundred skulls. My companion counted 
two hundred of these niches on one side; scarcely any of the skulls 
now remain, the Servians having removed them, but the Government 
has fenced round the tower, which is to be kept as a monument of 
Turkish rule. This tower was built about the beginning of the 
present century after the suppression of a revolt. A large number 
of villages were utterly destroyed, all the men, women, and chil- 
dren being massacred precisely as in Bulgaria in 1875; the Turks, 
exulting in their bloody deed, built the tower to commemorate it. 
The descendants of these triumphant butchers are now crouching 
beneath the rule of the children of the despised rayahs. Servia 
still contains thousands of citizens who have a vivid recollection of 
the dark days of Turkish rule. An old lady told me she well re- 
membered being sent for a pitcher of water when a child, and she 
passed between two rows of patriots impaled along the principal 
street, some dead, some living in exquisite torture. With the recol- 
lection of such scenes told in every family circle, it was hard for the 
Servians to subordinate their political aspirations to British interests. 

We were glad to leave the peculiarly hot and stifling town of 
Nish and bathe in the delicious air of the mountain pass of Plotché. 
The weather at the end of May was delicious, the nightingales 
warbled from every bush. The population in this part, never 
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numerous during Turkish rule, is sparser than ever since the 
war. The ruins of villages are passed from time to time, to each 
of which belongs a tragedy. We seldom saw travellers excepting 
here and there a solitary peasant, but at the top of the pass we over- 
took two young men in decent European dress, indicating that they 
were Bulgarians of the bourgeois class. We entered into conversa- 
tion with them, and learned that both had suffered from the Turks; 
one had lost his father who had been murdered, the other had lost 
seven of his nearest relatives, massacred during the troubles of 1876. 
Shortly after this we fell in with some Bulgarian peasants, all of 
whom had their tale of woe; their houses had been burned and them- 
selves plundered ; one village had owned one hundred and twenty 
oxen, of which but twenty remained. 

We lunched at Ak Balanka, a curious place, containing a small 
medieval fortress, which is now used as a Government store-house ; 
the authorities had built for us a charming arbour of freshly-cut 
boughs, in which we had our meal. I found the native wine excel- 
lent, and inquired the price at which it was sold, and learned that 
100 okas would cost 5 francs, a quantity sufficient to fill about 200 
of our wine bottles. Provisions here are not expensive; bread 
costs 20 centimes the oka (24 lbs.), mutton 30 centimes the oka, 
lamb 50; the largest turkey costs 10 piastres, or 1s. 8d. Although 
still in Servia we were evidently amongst Bulgarians here. All 
the villages on the right bank of the river have been destroyed. It 
is sad to see how complete has been the destruction of the forests all 
through this country ; the Turks were constantly driving the pea- 
sants to brigandage or to rebellion, and were as frequently burning 
the forests that gave them shelter. 

We reached Pirot on the evening of the same day, and were given 
a good house to lodge in by the Natchalnik, as there are as yet no 
hotels worthy of the name, the only place being a very rough 
restaurant kept by a Zinzar, who has occasionally a bed for tra- 
veliers. We had our supper here, however, in the restaurant; there 
were five of us, and our bill amounted to 35 francs, which amount 
was promptly paid. One of our servants, a Bulgarian, thought the 
amount exorbitant, and so showed the bill to the Natchalnik, who 
was apparently of the same opinion, for he at once made the man 
return 16 francs, and fined him 5 frances for his extortion. Pirot is 
famous for the manufacture of those bright carpets of quaint design 
which go by the name of Kelim carpets in London, They are light 
in texture and very enduring, at least they were so before the advent 
of aniline dyes, which have ruined the reputation of all Eastern 
carpets of modern fabrication. 

On the following morning as we were just on the proposed frontier 
of Servia, and about to enter the new Principality of Bulgaria, we 
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saw a large crowd drawn up on both sides of the road near a little 
hamlet. This crowd was composed of genuine Bulgarian peasants. 
As we approached they stopped our two carriages and vociferated 
loudly, their bearing towards us having a mixture of respect with 
peremptoriness. When we had listened for some moments to a 
babel of incomprehensible sounds, I managed to single out one of the 
leaders, and requesting silence of the rest, prevailed on him to ex- 
plain the meaning of our being thus arrested on our journey. The 
erowd demanded neither our money nor our lives, they were neither 
brigands nor insurgents, but they demanded the right of choosing 
their allegiance, and they peremptorily objected to being Bulgarians 
politically, whatever they were ethnologically, and they asked us to 
put down their villages (and they were a deputation representing 
about two hundred villages) within the Servian frontier. This was 
truly a strange request to be preferred to three innocent unofficial 
travellers, and I need not add we lost not a moment in strenuously 
repudiating any official character whatever. Bulgarian peasants, 
with none but Bulgarian experiences, of course could not swallow 
such a monstrous assertion; we could not be “ toujarlar,” or mer- 
chants, who of course travelled in the most economical fashion, and 
they had probably never even conceived the idea of private folks 
travelling for amusement and instruction. Moreover the Servian 
Government, in their usual hospitable fashion, had given us one or 
two pandours, or gendarmes, not for protection, for the road was per- 
fectly safe, but for help in case of a carriage breaking down, a very 
common accident, so that no asseverations on our part, in a country 
where the Turkish authorities were not always veracious, could make 
these peasants believe that we did not belong to the frontier delimi- 
tation commission. Instead of having a sort of fight or at least a 
quarrel with these 300 peasants, we quietly stopped and had some 
coffee at a little roadside hut, and heard their story, protesting that 
we heard it as simple travellers only. ‘We are Serbs,” they ex- 
claimed, both in the Bulgarian and Turkish languages; “we are 
Serbs, and we don’t want to be Bulgarians. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is slaba (weak, not well considered), whereas we know how good 
the Servian Government is, how it can protect us, and how little it 
taxes its subjects.” 

The Servian Government, whatever may be its defects, is alarm- 
ingly popular over its own frontiers. It is well known that each 
village enjoys a large amount of self-government, and that the 
people cannot be taxed beyond the sum consented to by themselves. 
Occasionally, indeed too often, a considerable amount of petty 
tyranny is exercised by Natchalniks and Kmets, and much diffi- 
culty and even danger is experienced in getting such rogues re- 
moved, but after all life and property are secure, and taxation mar- 
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vellously light, and such evils as they suffer from grow lighter and 
rarer with each decade, and are in strong contrast to the intolerable 
evils experienced by the unhappy rayahs who have again been 
thrust under the Turkish yoke by the British Government. This 
popularity of the Servian Government is indeed alarming to those 
who are governing people of the same race and blood on a totally 
different system; but statesmen, far in advance of Turks, appear 
even yet to rely on scientific frontiers and costly military prepara- 
tions, rather than on endurable taxation and good government. 

We had a most enjoyable drive through a rich but thinly-popu- 
lated country in beautiful May weather, over plains covered with 
high grass hiding innumerable quails, whose low soft chirp was fre- 
quently heard, while larks soared in the clear sky, and high over- 
head sailed the imperial eagle who but a few months ago had feasted 
richly on many a bloody field of battle. 

About four in the afternoon we arrived at the Bulgarian Custom 
House, where our luggage had to be examined. All travelling 
Englishmen know what a nuisance this ordeal is even in the least 
rigorous custom houses, and we naturally anticipated a very rigorous 
search, involving much unpacking and packing amongst bran-new 
officials endowed with much authority, who but a few months before 
were rayahs subject to the buffets of Turkish zaptiehs. One of our 
examiners had his ears slit, having been thus marked by Bashi 
Bazouks, who had left him for dead. Our anticipations were not 
realised. Our waggons were stopped, we entered the custom house, 
were offered seats, cigarettes, and coffee, and were politely told that 
the examination was a mere form, as tourists like ourselves would 
naturally not be smugglers; not a box was opened. This village of 
Alkali Slivnitza had been almost entirely Turkish, but all the Turks 
had fled. We heard here that there was a sort of cross emigration 
going on. The Turks were leaving Bulgaria in great numbers and 
settling in Macedonia, where the Christians as usual were compelled 
to build houses for them, and to become practically their slaves, so 
that they, too, fled into free Bulgaria, as their condition had become 
worse than before the war of liberation. The custom house had 
been-in service about two months, during which time it had received 
42,000 francs. 

We reached Sofia that night about eight o’clock, and had some 
difficulty in finding a hotel, as the place was still crowded with 
Russians. In the whole course of my travels I have seldom seen a 
fouler city than this, the capital of Bulgaria. It is mainly built of 
wood, and the houses, even the best of them, swarm with vermin, and, 
the streets are narrow lanes, very filthy and execrably paved. I 
need not say more than that it is a Turkish city, and will doubtless 
be subject to the same course of treatment that Nish is undergoing, 
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though probably more gradually, as the mass of the Bulgarians 
know of nothing better, whereas the Servians have as a model their 
own capital of Belgrade, which may rank with a third-class German 
town. 

A large Moslem population numbering thirty thousand Osmanli 
Turks lived in Sofia, of whom but few remain; there has been an 
enormous exodus, only the poorest remaining, who, as far as I could 
learn, are perfectly well treated by the Bulgarians. The largest 
mosque was close to the hotel where we lodged. I went to see if 
any harm had been done to the temple, but saw none. I observed, 
however, a very significant change in the attitude of the worshippers. 
Usually all the doors of « mosque are thrown wide open, and the 
worshippers are frequently going in and out, several of them wash- 
ing themselves outside. Nothing of this sort was seen, only one door 
was made use of, and men slipped in and out in a very quiet, un- 
obtrusive fashion. I went from the mosque to the cathedral, so 
called, a rather good-sized church. Here all was changed from what 
I had seen about six years before. Mass had just concluded, and 
the people in their gayest apparel were streaming out of the church, 
looking proud and satisfied, glorying in their release from their 
degrading slavery. Presently a company of Bulgarian militia 
marched past, fine stalwart men, well drilled, and looking like 
thorough soldiers. It is well known that during the Turkish war 
several Bulgarian regiments were organized and led into action by 
Russian officers, and they behaved like veterans. While I was 
watching these, a sudden and loud peal of bells rang out, most signifi- 
cant of liberty, for in a Moslem town bells are forbidden. This was 
a fine peal recently sent from Moscow, and the childish delight of 
the people knew no bounds. The bells were hung in an improvised 
wooden belfry, and a crowd of the peasantry from neighbouring 
villages gathered round to gaze with delight upon these new and 
noisy symbols of their liberty. But six years before I had seen these 
people crouching under the lash of the zaptieh ; on this, my second 
visit, the glorious sensation of deliverance shone from every counte- 
nance. The sight was affecting enough. 

I called at the house of one of the wealthiest Bulgarians who had 
escaped hanging. He gave me a thrilling account of his troubles 
during the reign of terror. He had been of course suspected of dis- 
loyalty, then arrested ; his house and garden were rigorously searched 
for arms, the searchers appropriating anything of value that they 
came across. In the absence of all proof of conspiracy he was heavily 

roned, together with all the Christian notables of the town, and 
thrown into a very filthy prison. After some weeks of this misery 
he was, with his companions, taken to Constantinople, where he 
remained about sixty days, suffering indescribable torture. He was 
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eventually released and restored to his family—a far happier fate than 
that which awaited the majority of the rich Bulgarians, numbers of 
whom were plundered for the benefit of the Turkish pashas, and 
then hanged. Nearly all the mosques in Sofia are in ruins, but the 
large one which remains uninjured is amply large enough for the 
remnant of the Moslem population, about three hundred. One of 
the largest churches in the peninsula was erected here previous to 
the Turkish conquest, it was then converted into a mosque, and has 
now been reconverted. Nearly all the other mosques are destroyed, 
or at least are ruinous. The large khan too is in ruins, a fine solid 
building that was ruinous long before the late troubles, us Sofia, like 
all other cities throughout the Turkish Empire with the exception 
of the capital, has been rapidly diminishing in size. It is said that 
the population of Sofia was once one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and that of late years it has scarcely reached forty-five thousand. 

I inquired carefully as to the treatment of the Moslems wherever 
I went, and was assured by every one that they were not molested as 
a rule, though there were undoubtedly isolated cases of maltreatment 
here and there, which were made the most of by the Jews and 
Turkish party. One case I heard of in which a Bulgarian had 
brutally assaulted a returned Turk. He was remonstrated with, on 
which he answered, “ That man murdered my father and my brother, 
and grossly maltreated and robbed other members of my family. I 
never could get any redress, soon suddenly meeting him I could not 
keep my hands off him.” Sundry instances of this sort have doubt- 
less happened, and will happen for some time to come. ‘Time alone 
can assuage those feelings of revengeful indignation that the Turkish 
rule always excites. On this question the Norodni Glas remarks, 
Europe will always be telling us, You suffered much, therefore you 
will never obtain pardon. This same Europe asks of us a greater 
degree of moral strength and self-abnegation than any civilised nation 
has ever yet been capable of. A Bulgarian mother must not frown 
upon the murderers of her children, and a Bulgarian widow must 
show courtesy to those who betrayed her husband to an ignominious 
and cruel death, nor must a son make unkind remarks regarding 
those who butchered his father.” 

Most of the Moslems left before the advent of the Russians, when 
there was a panic throughout the country ; and no wonder, for the 
Moslems, feeling confident of driving the Russians over the Danube 
when the too adventurous Gourko fell back after his first unsupported 
raid, at once fell on the Christians with deadly ferocity, Suleiman 
Pasha, it is said, fully intending to reduce the Christian majority, 
so that a reign of terror and of horror ensued, such as Europe had 
not seen since the Middle Ages. When, therefore, the Russians, 
after the fall of Plevna, advanced in force, driving before them the 
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wreck of every Turkish army they encountered, the Moslem citizens 
regarded them as.a Christian army of vengeance, and naturally ex- 
pected that the cup of bitterness they had caused the Christians to 
drain to the dregs would be offered to them in their turn. Hence the 
conscience-stricken crowd fled in vast hordes, taking with them all 
the property they could carry off, both of their own and of their 
Christian neighbours. 

I left Sofia and took the mountain-road to Samakovy, acity high up 
in the mountains, where malarious fever, so rife in the plains, is un- 
known. When I was last at Samakov, blasting furnaces turned by 
water power were to be seen all over the plain; these were mostly 
owned by Turks, who derived from them a large amount of iron, with 
which this elevated plain abounds. The sand on the roads may be 
termed iron sand, and a torrential river, the Isska (sparkling), is 
divided into a number of streams which supply motor power with 
which the iron works are carried on. All, or nearly all, these mills 
were now silent, in consequence of the late political convulsion. 
Russian troops occupied Samakov, but they were preparing to depart. 
A magnificent cavalry regiment was here, which must have produced 
4 great impression on the natives, who had never seen a horse more 
than fourteen hands high ; the men and officers too formed an immense 
contrast to the slouching ruffians that now form the Imperial Otto- 
man cavalry, once as fine a body of men and horses as any in Europe, 
but, like everything else in the Empire, deteriorated within the last 
half-century. Samakov is one of the healthiest towns in Turkey, for 
not only is it situated in an elevated region in an alpine atmosphere, 
bat as springs of pure water are found everywhere, the people have 
ihe inestimable privilege of good drinking water; moreover, water 
irom the Isska is carried in small canals through most parts of the town, 
and these rushing streams carry off all dirt: cesspools are unknown. 

Ifere, being ill, I received the most valuable and abundant hospi- 
tality from the American Mission Station, and at the same time much 
valuable information. The missionaries told me that the chief 
offence of the Turks was the frequent outrages on Christian women, 
for which no redress was ever possible. It so happened that close by 
the station there lived an old woman who, when a young Christian 
girl, had been forcibly abducted, and had been in her ravisher’s 
harem ever since. At this time numbers of refugees were crowding 
the buildings of the Mission Station; these were for the most part 
Protestants who had fled from Macedonia, which province, thrust 
back under the yoke of the Turks by British diplomacy, was and 
still is in a state of anarchy. One of my missionary friends had, with 
his family, barely escaped with his life from Yeni Saghra, where 
wholesale massacres had occurred, but at Eski Saghra the slaughter 
was still worse, as the town had been made a sort of city of refuge, 
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numbers of villagers having fled from remote places exposed to Bashi 
Bazouks and Circassians, to seek refuge in this little town, which 
was surrounded, burnt, and utterly destroyed; from ten to fifteen 
thousand Christians are supposed here to have perished. The planting 
of the Circassians in Bulgaria, 2 measure intended to keep the 
Christians in order, and suggested, it is alleged, by a late British 
ambassador, who thought it would tend to maintain “ the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire,” was, according to the 
testimony of many competent observers, the most immediate cause 
of the active discontent of the Bulgarians. Up to that time the 
Bulgarians had been the most loyal of the rayahs, or, to speak more 
correctly, the least discontented. They were assuredly the most 
industrious, and, until within the last ten years, perhaps the least 
enlightened. But when a crowd of fanatical savages were thrust 
amongst them, and they were ordered to build houses and furnish 
seed, corn, and oxen for them, and then found they were harbouring 
thieves and ruffians, the discontent of the rayahs became very active, 
and they were more ready to listen to those “agitators” whom 
British Consuls are never tired of denouncing as the cause, and not 
one of the consequences, of the rayahs’ disloyalty to the benign rule 
of the Sultan. 

Doubtless other causes were at work, and some of these, too, 
measures to support ‘the integrity and independence ” of our un- 
happy protégé. The Crimean war broke in upon the darkness of a 
region hitherto unknown to civilisation. The presence of foreign 
armies, the traffic and the knowledge of the world consequent thereon, 
had an immense effect in awakening the dormant faculties of these 
people. Then came the ecclesiastical rebellion against the tyranny 
of the Greek Church, and lastly the influence of the American 
missionaries. These excellent people avoid politics as much as 
possible, but in spite of themselves they have had a considerable 
political influencein Turkey. They bring light into the dark places 
of the earth. I don’t speak of religious light, which may be a dis- 
puted question, for many religious people, of a different persuasion, 
honestly believe they do more harm than good; but they give an 
immense amount of secular education, and, above all, set an example 
of simple living, and of an austere, highly civilised mode of life. 
Their educational efforts at first roused the jealousy of the bishops 
and priests, and to counteract them they set up rival establishments, 
so that, owing to these interlopers, a great educational impulse was 
felt throughout the land, and no educated people can be content to 
live the lives of rayahs. 

The priestly party amongst the Christians, who had always hated 
the missionaries, confidently predicted that the orthodox Russians 
would quickly send these heretics over the frontier, and the 
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Americans were greatly in doubt as to their future treatment. Their 
satisfaction and the surprise of their enemies were great, when the 
Russian authorities not only protected them, but also showed them 
marked respect. The Russian uniform was frequently seen in the 
little Protestant congregation—for many Finlanders and other Pro- 
testants were to be found in their ranks. 

Long before the liberation, the clergy had lost much influence, not 
only in consequence of the growing enlightenment of the people, but 
chiefly because the bishops were associated with the Turks in the 
government of the province, and were in partnership with every 
pasha that fleeced their flocks. The National Assembly awakened 
these ecclesiastics somewhat rudely to the changed temper of their 
flocks; moreover, the most eloquent and liberal of the members 
were almost invariably those who had received an American 
education from the missionaries, these not being always Protestants. 
A newspaper, the Zornitza (Morning Star), edited by Dr. Byington, 
is said to have had great influence amongst the Bulgarians, having 
had a large circulation. 

I had an ample explanation of the intolerance shown to the Jews 
by the Christians of the East. During all these horrors they played 
the part of jackal to the Turkish lion. They hunted out and 
betrayed the Christians ; they were the most zealous volunteer spies ; 
and they were always ready to purchase the plundered property of 
the rayahs. The dislike of the Eastern Christians to the Jews is 
not merely the result of religious intolerance. 

My observations during this tour over a part of Eastern Europe, 
already familiar to me, amply confirmed my hopes as to the future 
of these provinces. Unquestionably the only true solution of the 
vexed Eastern Question, as far as the Balkan Peninsula is concerned, 
lies in the resuscitation of these peoples. Experiments already 
made during the last sixty years have been successful. Greece is 
an example, Servia is a remarkable one, and Bulgaria bids fair to 
be another. These two will probably coalesce in the future. Lord 
Salisbury stated in his Manchester speech that these nationalities 
have no administrative traditions. No assertion could be more 
inaccurate. During the whole of the Turkish occupation they have 
had an organized self-government, with all the habits and tradi- 
tions engendered by it. The ambition of neighbouring powers will 
be checked and arrested by these little states if they have fair play, 
and England’s best policy is to foster and encourage them. 
Humpnury Sanpwiru. 




















BUDDHA’S FIRST SERMON. 


Tue Buddha’s First Sermon is especially worthy of attention from 
the fact that it presents to us in a few short and pithy sentences the 
very essence of that remarkable system which has had so profound 
an influence on the religious history of so large a portion of the 
human race. And it is the more noteworthy since the scheme of 
salvation which it propounds, the Kingdom of Righteousness of which 
it is ealled the Foundation, are supported by none of those con- 
ceptions which underlie the teachings of other religious founders, 
are entirely independent of the belief in a soul, of the belief in God, 
and of the belief in a future life. 

The First Sermon occupies among the Buddhists a position 
similar to that held among the Christians by the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the day on which it was delivered is as sacred in the 
Buddhist Church as the Day of Pentecost in most of the Churches of 
Christendom. It is somewhat strange, therefore, that so little stress 
has been laid upon “ The Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness”’ by writers on Buddhism. But the reason is not far to seek. 
A mere translation of the sermon would be scarcely intelligible 
without an elaborate commentary; and it is a most difficult task to 
give a clear and simple account of a system so utterly foreign to 
the habitual conceptions and modes of thought of Western minds. 
If in my present endeavour to make a dark subject plain, I seem to 
dwell too long on more familiar topics, and to keep the reader too 
long from the sermon itself, I can only hope that the end will, in 
some measure, justify the means. 

Buddhism is often described as a philosophy rather than a reli- 
gion ; and a pessimist view of life is generally supposed to underlie 
its philosophy. It is somewhat difficult to tell what the word 
“‘ pessimist ”’? means in popular phraseology, so different and so con- 
tradictory are the vague, inaccurate meanings in which it is often 
used. Itis most generally, perhaps, intended either to brand the 
man who is everlastingly complaining, and whose mental vision is 
blind to everything but misfortune and disaster ; or to express con- 
tempt for the man whose weak heart takes fright at the ills of life, 
who thinks that all is evil and must remain evil, and who gives up 
in despair instead of trying manfully to take up arms against the 
sea of trouble, and by opposing end them. It is no wonder that so 
one-sided a view, so unworthy a character should be unpopular ; 
and pessimism will scarcely obtain a hearing until it succeeds in 
removing the misconceptions involved in, and sustained by, such 
applications of the term. 
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Neither the great Indian thinker and reformer, nor the modern 
advocates of pessimism, have advanced any such views as are 
thus stigmatized with what has become an opprobrious epithet. 
Their pessimism is confined to the answer which they give to 
the question, “Is life worth having ?’”—a question which they 
answer from two points of view. First, that of life in general, the 
sum total of existence ; secondly, that of life in particular, the life 
of the individual. On the first point pessimism is a denial of the 
Christian doctrine that if we rightly consider all things that have 
been made, we must conclude, in the words of the First Chapter of 
Genesis, ‘‘ Behold, it is very good.” If a pessimist be an adherent 
to the theory of a personal first cause, he would deny that the 
Creator could at the same time have been both omnipotent and 
benevolent; and in any case he would maintain that the sum of 
the happiness of all creatures is in part outbalanced by the sum of 
their misery. It is this opinion, whether true or false, to which the 
term pessimist is by some writers strictly confined ; but it may, I 
think, be fuirly applied also to the corresponding opinion on the 
second point, so closely do the two questions depend upon each 
other. 

On this second point the pessimist would answer, that the sum of 
the happiness enjoyed by each individual is far outbalanced by the 
sum of the troubles and evils and sorrows to which he is subject. To 
form a correct judgment on this question it is necessary to look away 
from one’s own case, to think of the thousand millions of the toiling 
multitudes who spend lives of poverty and labour, and to try to 
answer from an impartial point of view whether, for them, life is 
really a thing they would have chosen had they had the choice ? 

To this question, as to the last, it is not' intended here to offer any 
reply. I would only point out that a pessimist, in the stricter 
sense of the term, need not give to it a negative reply ; and that any 
answer that can be given is purely a matter of speculative inquiry, 
and has but little bearing on practical life. For whatever the 
answer to it may be, one thing is abundantly clear, and must be 
granted by optimist and pessimist alike—and that is, that whether 
life be worth having or not, whether a wise man ought or ought not 
to have chosen it, had he had the choice, life at all events we have, 
the choice has not been given us, and the only right thing for each 
of usto do, our bounden duty to ourselves and to humanity, is, here 
and now, wisely and manfully, to make the best of it. 

As discussions on pessimism are too often vitiated by an ignorance 
of what is the real question at issue, so discussions on the future life 
are too often vitiated by a neglect of the curious history of the 
doctrine. It is impossible to estimate rightly the value and sig- 
nificance of the modern Christian belief on the subject without 
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understanding the long history of which that belief is only one of 
the latest phases. It was a Jong time before men believed in « 
future life at all, and even now it is by no means universal. It was 
longer still before some began to believe in an endless life hereafter, 
and to make a distinction between heaven and hell. In later times 
the belief became general that heaven was the reward that the 
good might look to as their compensation for the unjust distribu. 
tion here of happiness and woe. In our own time the inheritors of 
these beliefs have sought to defend their hopes of heaven, and to 
justify their views of hell, by new modifications of tha older 
theories. An orthodox dissenter attempts to prove that eternal life 
begins with faith in Christ, and that the unbelieving are doomed 
not to punishment, but to death. A clergyman, who claims to be 
orthodox, attempts to rob of its sting the horrible doctrine of hell 
by promising the unconverted, not, indeed, exemption from punish- 
ment, but the hope of penitence and pardon; and an earnest and 
eloquent Comtist attempts the task of infusing an entirely new 
meaning into words by which the ancient creed was expressed, But 
those who have made themselves free from the inherited beliefs, and 
who attempt to come to some conclusion on the scanty evidenve at 
their command, either cherish a vague and lingering hope (as John 
Mill did in his later years), or feel that the evidence is insufficient 
even for that. 

Now on the question of future life, opinion had reached in India, 
in the fifth century before Christ, a similar stage to that we have 
now reached here in the West. The affirmative doctrine had had u 
similar history, and was, in some form or other, universally held by 
all except a few of the most advanced materialists; while its de- 
fenders put forward regarding it views as various as the many modi- 
fications of the doctrine now taught among ourselves. On the two 
pessimist questions as to the value of life, the Indians were already 
somewhat more advanced than Europeans now-—whether more 
accurate or not it is not necessary to consider—for pessimists were 
in as great a majority there as they are now in a minority here. 

It was then that there arose the mightiest thinker India has 
produced, and one of the greatest and most original thinkers on 
moral and religious questions whom the world has yet seen, and he 
propounded a scheme of salvation without any of the rites, any of 
the ceremonies, any of the charms, any of the various creeds, any 
of the priestly powers, without even any of the gods in whom 
men 80 love to trust. This, at least, is a service which may explain, 
if it cannot justify, the blind idolatry with which he was subse- 
quently regarded, and ly which his teachings were overshadowed 
and destroyed. But the Buddha had his answer, too, to the ques- 
tions we have now been discussing, and it will be for the reader 
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to judge to-day whether that particular and positive part of his 
system was as original and as far-reaching as the negative side of it 
undoubtedly was. 


The importance which he at least attached to his answer may be 
estimated not only from the fact that it formed the subject alike of 
his first and of his last discourse, but from the name which he gave 


to its fundamental ideas—the Four Noble Truths and the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 


The sermon is preserved to us in the Pali text of the Buddhist 
Pitakas in the so-called Sutra of the Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness,' and is certainly among the very oldest records of 
the Buddhist belief. The following is a literal translation :— 


‘*There are two extremes,” said the Buddha, ‘‘ which the man who has 
devoted himself to the higher life ought not to follow—the habitual practice, on 
the one hand, of those things whose attraction depends upon the passions, and 
especially of sensuality (a low and Pagan* way of secking gratification, un- 
worthy, unprofitable, and fit only for the worldly minded); and the habitual 
practice, on the other hand, of asceticism [or self-mortification], which is not 
only painful, but as unworthy and unprofitable as the other. 

‘* But the Tathagata * has discovered a Middle Path, which avoids these two 
extremities, a path which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which 
leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to full enlightenment—in a word, 
to Nirvana. And this path is the Noble Eightfold Path of 


Right views, A harmless livelihood, 
High aims, Perseverance in well-doing, 
Kindly speech, Intellectual activity, and 
Upright conduct, Earnest thought.” 


And here I would pause a moment to observe how strange a fact it 
is that such a scheme of salvation should have been deliberately 
propounded at all at so early a period in the history of our race; how 
almost incredible and how painful a fact it is that after having been 
once widely accepted and eagerly followed, it was yet overshadowed, 
smothered, lost, and chiefly through the very love and adoration 
which were felt towards its propounder. A similar fate attended 
the Buddha’s Kingdom of Righteousness as attended that new and 
strange Kingdom of Heaven founded afterwards in Galilee—a brief 
period of splendid though limited success, and then many cen- 
turies of battling creeds and bitter dogmas, religious persecutions, 
pious legends, and vain idolatries; the sky filled with myriads of 
semi-deities, the hollow creations of a sickly imagination ; the teacher 


(1) The Dhamma-cakka-ppavatana Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya in the Sutta 
Pitaka ; found also in its proper context at the commencement of the Maha Vagga of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. On the Sanskrit version see Léon Feer in the Journal Asiatigue, 
vol. xv. pp. 364—366. 

(2) Gamma, a word of the same meaning and the same derivation as our word pagan. 


(3) That is, the Buddha. He is so called as being the successor and imitator of the 
many previous Buddhas. 
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deified, his teaching forgotten; and at last the lowest depth—a 
return in the very monasteries of his religion to the “low, pagan, and 
unworthy extremes”’ of sensuality on the one hand, or self-torture on 
the other. 

It is true that through the centuries of its decline, the Kingdom 
of Righteousness, like the later Kingdom of Heaven, has not been 
without its mighty kings and faithful subjects ; it has been the source 
of the support of all that is good within its realm, and its history is 
not yet done. But it is necessary to realise how little mankind 
were prepared to receive it, and how grievously, on the whole, they 
misunderstood it, in order to realise how far it was raised above the 
ordinary grasp of average men, and how truly it deserves its name 
of the Noble Path. 

But to return to our sermon and to a more recondite and meta- 
physical part of it, the way in which it attempted to sum up all the 
conditions which are productive of sorrow :— 

‘*Birth,” said the Teacher, ‘‘is attended with pain; and so are decay and disease 
and death. Union with the unpleasant is painful, and separation from the 
pleasant ; and any craving that is unsatisfied is a condition of sorrow. Now 
all this amounts, in short, to this, that wherever there are the conditions of 


individuality, there are the conditions of sorrow. This is the First Truth, the 
truth about sorrow. 

‘* The cause of sorrow is the thirst or craving which causes the renewal of 
individual existence, is accompanied by evil, and is ever seeking satisfaction, 
now here, now there—that is to say, the craving either for sensual gratifica- 
tions, or for continued existence, or for the cessation of existence. This is the 
Noble Truth concerning the origin of sorrow. 

‘‘ Deliverance from sorrow is the complete destruction, the laying aside, the 
getting rid of, the being free from, the harbouring no longer of this passionate 
craving. This is is the Noble Truth concerning the destruction of sorrow. 

‘The path which leads to the destruction of sorrow is this Noble Kightfold 
Path alone —that is to say, right views, high aims, kindly speech, upright con- 
duct, a harmless livelihood, perseverance in well-doing, intellectual activity, 
and earnest thought. This is the Noble Truth of the Path which leads to the 
destruction of sorrow.” 


There followed a few words of personal explanation, but here the 
real sermon was, in fact, ended ; so that it had at least a merit often 
accounted great in sermons—that of brevity. In this respect I shall 
try_to imitate it while explaining the deeper meaning of these 
pregnant sentences. For, as in all such cases, a mere translation 
into English words is quite inadequate to convey the ideas expressed 
in the original. Where the conditions of individuality are there is 
sorrow, is the summing up of the First Truth. Now sorrow is a word 
easy enough, too easy, to understand; but behind the expression, 
individuality, lies a fuller meaning than is at the first sight 
apparent. 

Let us picture to ourselves a river, deep and rapid, hurrying on 
its course through and past a bridge. A man standing on the bridge 
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will see, as the water whirls along past the buttresses or pillars of 
the bridge, that eddies form and bubbles take shape. For a moment 
they seem to have a separate existence, they move hither and thither 
as though endowed with life. But almost immediately they are seen, 
as people say, to burst; the thin film which gave them their indi- 
viduality is dissolved, and they have a separate existence no longer. 

Or let us imagine ourselves on the battlements of some hill-fortress 
watching a horseman as he urges his horse far below over the distant 
plain. The driver is full of the consciousness of his individuality, 
and the horse seems to scorn the earth from which it thinks itself so 
separate. But to the watchman above horse and driver seem to 
crawl along the ground which it is beyond their power to leave ; 
they seem to be as much a part of the great earth as the horse’s 
mane, waving in the wind, is a part of the horse itself. 

And the watchman, according to Buddhism, is right. Never for 
one moment do men escape beyond the influence of the rest of exist- 
ence which is ever drawing them back into itself. For a brief 
interval, and by a great effort, they may resist the force of gravita- 
tion ; and so also for a brief period, by a continual effort, they may 
resist the powers of the great non-self in the midst of which they 
live and move and have their being. But each effort leaves them 
weaker for the next. Before long the dream, the struggle of life 
will be over ; the thin film which separates them, which gives them 
individuality, will dissolve, and, like the bubble in the river, they 
will fall back into the great permanent, stream of existence, and as 
separate entities their place will know them no more. 

Now it is the effort, the struggle necessary to maintain individu- 
ality which, according to the Buddha, is the essence of sorrow; and 
the conditions of this individuality are the conditions also of sorrow. 
At birth, at the starting into life of the individual, there is a mighty 
effort ; Nature is arrayed, as it were, against itself, and there follows 
a pain, severe because the effort is severe. With a bound and a leap, 
full of the strength born with the pain, the individual starts along 
his course. But the new strength soon flags and becomes exhausted. 
To maintain itself as a separate being, the effort must be continually 
maintained ; but the effort is pain—the pain of decay—and dies out 
at length in its last flicker in the pain of death. And in its course from 
birth to death, whenever the individuality, the separateness, is brought 
most distinctly into play (in the severance from what it loves, for 
instance, or in the union with what it hates), there, with the asser- 
tion of the individuality, is found also the production of pain. This 
is the first Noble Truth, the truth about sorrow. 

I can scarcely ask the reader to acknowledge the accuracy of a 
theory which must be so new to him and so strange. But it is surely 
not premature to claim for it the credit of being a bold and most 
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original attempt to deal earnestly with perhaps the greatest problem 
that the human mind has ever grappled with, and to maintain that it 
contains at least a great amount of truth. 

The second Truth carries the argument somewhat farther. These 
being the conditions of sorrow, what is its causeP Its cause, says 
the teacher, is a strange and almost irresistible craving felt by every 
individual—a craving it seeks to gratify in various ways, but espe- 
cially in the lust of the flesh, or the lust of life, or the attempt to 
escape from the consequences of its separation. 

The protest against sensuality is common to all religions and all 
philosophies, and the universal existence of this first form of the 


craving will not be disputed. On the second point a few words of 


comment are necessary. The protest against the craving for exist- 
ence includes the desire for that future life of which we have been 
speaking. And necessarily so, for what can future life be unless it 
is a continuation of individuality ? Without that no future life is 
conceivable. Even in the very highest heaven of heavens the indi- 
vidual must be separate, finite, conscious, or its life would cease. If 
finite, how will it maintain itself against the infinite without the 
effort which there, as here, will show itself in pain? If finite, how 


can it be otherwise than ignorant? But if ignorant, capable of 


error, and liable therefore to the fruits of error, painful here and 
painful also there. No future life, in short, is possible without just 
those conditions which are inseparable from sorrow, and the craving 
for continued existence will be a hindrance, not a help, on the only 
path to the only true salvation. 

The third protest is directed against the doctrine, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” ‘If you have so far accepted my 
system,” a Buddhist teacher would say, “(as to have discarded the 
current pagan notions of a soul, cast not therefore all scruples to the 
winds, devote not yourself therefore to the gratification of your baser 
capabilities. This would indeed be to escape one evil only to fall into 
a greater. You must get rid, indeed, of the delusions regarding 
your individuality, but it would be as vain to attempt now to escape 
from that individuality itself as if would be wrong to attempt to 
escape from its responsibilities. And it is only the base and cowardly 
whom the struggle against the lust of life, or the sense of the evils of 
existence, can drive to suicide or to despair.” The only true corol- 
lary from the second Truth is the third. You must conquer the evils 
of life, which are due to this strange but undeniable craving, by the 
destruction of the craving from which they spring. And this is to 
be done in no other way than that laid down by the fourth Truth— 
the cultivation, namely, of the opposite condition of mind, of the 
equanimity that will result from kindness, from self-culture, and 
from self-control. 
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With the Noble Eightfold Path the argument begins, and with it 
the argument closes. It is at once the foundation and the top stone 
of the stately bridge which the great teacher tried to build over the 
mysteries and sorrows of life. The eight divisions of the Noble Path 
contain the answers which he would give to the deepest questions 
that theologians have raised, and they are the description in detail of 
the only salvation that in his opinion is worth contending for—this 
middle path of intelligent self-culture which he declares “ will open 
the eyes and bestow understanding, will lead to peace of mind, to 
the higher wisdom, to complete enlightenment—in a word, to 
Nirvana.” 

We are thus brought to the question of Nirvana; and I should not 
be doing justice to the subject before us if I passed the question by. I 
purpose therefore, as clearly and shortly as I can, to explain what is 
meant in the earliest Buddhist writings by this goal to which the 
Noble Path will lead, the highest aim for every wise and earnest man 
to seek. But before doing so, it is right to let the reader know that 
he will not have to grapple with any deep and difficult metaphysical 
reasoning. He will already have climbed the hill in mastering the 
doctrine of individuality, and, having mastered that, will have only 
to make a comparatively easy descent on the other side. 

Every one, according to the Buddha, ought to be walking along 
the Noble Path; but the entrance is narrow and the path is long. 
There are lions, too, in the path, and few are they who conquer all 
its difficulties and reach the end of it. The chief of these difficulties 
are ten in number, and are called the Ten Fetters or Hindrances. 

These are, firstly, the Delusion of Self; and it is instructive to find 
that this is made the first of the series, the very entrance to the 
Noble Path. So long as a man is wholly occupied with himself, 
chasing after every bauble that he vainly thinks will satisfy the 
cravings of his heart, there is no Noble Path for him. Only when 
his eyes have been opened to the fact that he is but a tiny part of a 
measureless whole, only when he begins to realise how impermanent 
a thing is his temporary individuality, has he even entered upon the 
narrow path. After what has been said above, the meaning of this 
First Fetter will be easy to grasp. 

The Second Fetter is Doubt, Indecision. When a man’s eyes are 
opened to the great mystery of existence, the impermanence of every 
individuality, he must make up his mind to follow the teacher, to 
accept the truth, and to enter on the struggle, or he will get no 
farther. 

The Third Fetter is Dependence on the Efficacy of Rites and 
Ceremonies. No good resolutions, however firm, will lead to any- 
thing unless a man gets rid of the low, pagan, and degrading error of 
ritualism ; of the belief that any outward acts, any priestly powers, 
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any holy ceremonies, can afford him any assistance of any kind. 
It is scarcely surprising to find this doctrine so close to the 
entrance of the Buddha’s Noble Path, but it is interesting to 
learn the curious fact that it is under this Fetter that the modern 
Buddhist ranks all those representations of Christianity that have 
been urged upon his acceptance by missionaries of different schools. 
When he has broken this Fetter, and not till then, a man has reached 
the state of Conversion, he has fairly “entered upon the stream,” and 
sooner or later he will win the victory. 

The next Fetter consists of the Bodily Passions, and the fifth is 
Ill-will towards other individuals. With the long battle against the 
powerful temptations of these great foes to progress, two entire stages 
of the path are occupied, and to have conquered them is to have 
reached the fruit of the third stage of the Noble Path. 

Then begins the acquisition of what is called the Highest Fruit, 
the result of the breaking of the last remaining fetters: First the 
Suppression of the desire for a future life with a material body, and 
next of the desire for a future life in an immaterial world. By the 
first of these the hope and belief of the early Christians is anticipated, 
and its wisdom denied; by the second a modification of that early 
belief often held by modern Christians is equally repudiated and con- 
demned. 

The next on the list are Pride and Self-righteousness. These are 
the last Fetters but one to be broken—the temptations to which the 
most advanced are the most liable; the failings which, with one 
exception, it is most difficult for men to conquer, and to which 
superior minds are peculiarly liable—a Pharisaical contempt for those 
who are less able and less holy than themselves. 

Lastly (and the fact is again most instructive and most interesting) 
is placed the Fetter of Ignorance. When all else has been conquered 
this will ever remain, the thorn in the flesh of the wise and good, 
the last enemy and the bitterest foe of man. 

Of course the order in which the Fetters are given is not intended 
as an actual representation of the order in which a man always 
conquers his weaknesses and errors; but it is an attempt in a general 
way. to suggest the course the Buddhist must pursue, and to compare 
with one another the difficulties with which he will meet in his 
progress along the Noble Path. As the Kight Divisions of the Path 
show the qualities of mind he should sedulously cultivate, so the Ten 
Fetters show the temptations he should most earnestly contend 
against. From the two combined the reader will be able to gather 
a very accurate idea of the state of mind called in Buddhist 
writings Arahatship, or the Fruir of the Noble Kightfold Path. 
It would be easy to fill pages with the awe-struck and ecstatic 
praise lavished in Buddhist writings on the condition of mind in 
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which this state has been fully reached, the state of a man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist Faith, when the Noble Path has 
been traversed and all the Fetters broken; but everything that 
could be said is implied in the word by which this state of mind is 
designated, the word Nirvana. 

There have been many mystic and long-drawn discussions as to 
whether Nirvana means the annihilation of the soul, or an eternal 
existence of the soul in a state of trance. It can mean neither, for 
the simple reason that the Buddha did not teach the existence of 
any soul at all in the Christian sense; and the confusion which 
gave rise to these varied interpretations was entirely in the minds 
of the interpreters. They took for granted that the summum bonum 
must be in a future life. That any one could seek for a salvation to 
be perfected here, on earth, did not occur to them. That the highest 
aim of man could be considered to consist only of an inward subjec- 
tive change, during this life, was an idea so strange that it was 
beyond the grasp of those who were accustomed to think the highest 
happiness could only be obtained in heaven, when all the outward 
conditions of men’s existence would be changed. When they were 
told, therefore, that the Buddhist salvation was Nirvana, they not 
unnaturally presumed it to be some sort of future life; and in 
attempting to apply to a future life and to a soul expressions 
meant to apply to a state of mind to be reached here on earth, and 
used by thinkers whose system was independent of the idea of soul, 
they inevitably fell into those curious errors and misconceptions 
which make their discussions of Nirvana as wearisome as they are 
unreliable.’ These misconceptions might, perhaps, have been avoided 
had the disputants gone to the original Pali texts, instead of to 
second-hand authorities; but probably such errors are inevitable 
whenever two systems, whose elementary principles are so radically 
opposed, come first into contact. 

The fact is, that in spite of the general belief to the contrary, 
Christianity is at heart more pessimist even than Buddhism. To 
the majority of average Christians this world is a place of probation, 
a vale of tears, though its tears will be wiped away and its sorrows 
changed into unutterable joy in a better world beyond. To the 
Buddhist such hopes seem to be without foundation, to indulge in 
them is only possible to the foolish and the ignorant; while thus 
to despair of the present life, thus to postpone the highest fruit of 
salvation to a world beyond the grave, is base, unworthy, and 
unwise. Here and now, according to the Buddhist, we are to seek 
salvation, and to seek it in “ right views and high aims, kindly speech 


(1) The etymology and meaning of the word Nirvana play a great part in the dis- 
cussions referred to; but Nirvana, of course, for the reason stated, cannot be the “ going 
out”’ of the soul: it is the going out in the heart of the three fires of lust, anger, and 
delusion, and of the craving from which they arise. 
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and upright behaviour, a harmless livelihood, perseverance in well- 
doing, intellectual activity, and earnest thought.” 

One question remains which ought to be cleared up. Has then 
the Buddhist salvation, the salvation of a religion which once counted 
among its adherents half the human race, and which has even 
now more followers than the Roman Church, the Greek Church, and 
ull other sects of Christians put together—was this a salvation with- 
out any reference at all to God? Strange as it may seem, it was so. 
Doubtless the doctrine would have changed, certainly its expression 
would have changed, had it been formulated in modern times, and in 
the West, where the faith in one God has driven out the faith in 
many. But the popular, gods of India—as numerous and as varied 
in character as their relations, the gods of Greece and Rome— 
seemed to the Buddha to form no exception to his rules. They were 
liable to all the evils inseparable from individuality. Their characters 
were such that they themselves stood in need of salvation, and to 
salvation the only way, for men and gods alike, was along the Noble 
Kightfold Path. Hindu thinkers, indeed, before the time of Buddha 
had evolved a unity out of the many popular impersonations of the 
forces of nature, had postulated under various names a Primeval 
Being of whom all the other gods, and all men, and all matter were 
but the sportive and temporary manifestations. But this belief was 
still confined to the schools, and the Buddha denied the cogency of 
the arguments by which it was supported. He only regarded the 
newer and purer divinities, born of Hindu philosophy, as more well- 
meaning and more powerful than the gods of the multitude. But 
they were alike liable to error, dazed with the delusion of indi- 
viduality, and in need of salvation; and the Arahat, the man who 
had reached Nirvana here on earth, was, in spite of his lesser material 
advantages, in spite of his less favourable outward conditions, better, 
and wiser, and greater than they. This was one of the most important 
tenets of early Buddhism, and very fairly represents the position 
which the gods have always occupied in the varying creeds of Bud- 
dhist believers. We find it not only in the earlier books, but in later 
and popular representations of Buddhist belief; and I annex a 
curious story from the Jataka Book as evidence of the form which 
this belief had afterwards adopted among average Buddhists in 
India. 

But to return now from this theological digression to our sermon. 
Without attempting to estimate its value as a permanent solution of 
the questions with which this paper opened, it may fairly be con- 
tended that it marked a great advance on the systems of salvation 
supported by its principal opponents in India, and that some of its 
most essential doctrines are not without their value even now. But 
its chief value, after all, is historical. It shows us that in India, as 
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elsewhere, after the belief in many gods had given rise to the belief 
in one, there arose a school to whom theological questions had lost 
their interest, and who sought for a new solution of the questions to 
which theology had given inconsistent answers in a new system in 
which man was to work out his own salvation. In this respect the 
resemblance, which Mr. Frederick Pollock has pointed out, between 
Nirvana and the teaching of the Stoics, has a peculiar interest ; and 
their place in the progress of thought may help us to understand how 
it is that there is so much in common between the agnostic philo- 
sopher of India, and some of the newest schools in France, in Germany, 
and among ourselves. 
T. W. Ruys Davins. 


On True Diviniry. 


Long ago Brahma-datta was king in Benares, in the land of Kasi. 
At that time the Bodhisatwa was conceived in the womb of his chief 
queen, and on the naming-day they called him Prince Mahingsasa. 
When he could run alone, another son was born to the King, whom 
they called the Moon Prince. And when he could run alone the 
mother of the Bodhisatwa died, and the King appointed another lady 
to be chief queen. She became very near and dear to the King, and 
in due course she had a son, whom they called the Sun Prince. 
When the King saw his son, he said in his delight, “My love, for 
this son I will give you whatever you ask!”’ But the Queen post- 
poned her choice to some more suitable time, and so kept the gift in 
reserve. 

And when her son had grown up, she said to the King, “ Your 
Majesty, on the day my son was born, offered me anything I would 
ask. Give me the kingdom for my son!” 

“ My two sons,” said the King, “are glorious as pillars of fire! I 
cannot give your son the kingdom.”’ And he refused her. But when 
he found her beseeching him again and again, he thought, “ This 
woman may devise some mischief against the boys.” And sending 
for his sons, he said to them, ‘ My children, when the Sun Prince 
was born I pledged myself to grant a boon; and now his mother is 
demanding the kingdom for him. I am not willing to grant this; 
but womankind is cruel—she may plot some evil against you. Do 
you retire into the forest, and when I am dead, rule over this city, 
our family’s hereditary right.” Thus weeping, and lamenting, and 
kissing their foreheads, he dismissed them. 

Now the Sun Prince himself was playing in the palace yard, and 
saw them descending from the palace after taking leave of the King, 
and perceiving how the matter stood, he said to himself, “I, too, will 
go with my brothers,” and went away with them. 
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They entered the Himalaya Mountains, and the Bodhisatwa, leav- 
ing the path, sat down at the foot of a tree, and said to the Sun 
Prince, “ Dear Sun, go to yonder pond, and first bathe and drink 
yourself, and then bring us too some water in the leaves of the lotus 
plant.” 

Now that tank had been granted to a water-sprite by Wessawana 
(the king of the bad fairies), Wessawana saying to him, “ All those 
who go down into this pond, save only those who understand divinity, 
are your prey; but you have no power over those who do not enter 
the water.”” Thenceforward the evil genius asked all those who went 
down into the water what were the divine beings, and devoured those 
who did not know. 

Now the Sun Prince went to the tank, and without hesitation 
descended into the water. And the evil genius seized him, and 
asked him, “Do you know what beings are divine ?” 

“The gods,” said he, “are the Sun and the Moon.” 

“You don’t know divinity!” was the reply; and dragging him 
down, he put him in his cave. 

The Bodhisatwa, finding that the Sun Prince delayed, sent the 
Moon Prince. The evil genius seized him, and asked him, “ Do you 
know what beings are divine ? ” 

“Certainly I do! The divine being is the far-spreading sky, 
answered he. 

“ You don’t know divinity,” said the genius; and seizing on him 
too, put him in the same place. 

And when he, too, delayed, the Bodhisatwa, thinking some acci- 
dent must have happened, went there himself. Seeing the mark of 
both their footsteps, as they had gone down, he was convinced that 
the pond must be haunted by a demon, and took his stand 
with girded sword and bow in hand. The water-sprite, seeing 
that the Bodhisatwa did not enter the water, took the form of a 
woodman, and said to him, “Well, my man, you seem tired with 
your journey. Why don’t you get into the pond, and bathe, and 
quench your thirst, and then go on merrily eating the edible stalks 
of the water-lilies ? ” 

When the Bodhisatwa saw him, he knew “this must be the 
demon,” and he called out, “It is you who have seized my brothers!” 

“Certainly, it is I!” 

“ What for?” 

“ T have been granted all who go down into the pond.” 

“ What, all!” 

** All, save only those who know theology.” 

“ And is, then, theology any good to you?” 


291 


(1) Literally “the four directions.’ The elder of the lads is more advanced in his 
theology. 
VOL. XXVI. N.S. 3 P 
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‘Yes, it is.” 

“ Well, if so, I will teach you divinity.” 

“Speak, then, and I shall hear who have the nature of gods.” 

“T would tell you who they are,” said the Bodhisatwa, “but I am 
all unclean.” 

Then the demon bathed the Bodhisatwa, and gave him food, and 
brought him water, and decked him with flowers, and anointed him 
with perfumes, and spread a seat for him in a beautiful bower. The 
Bodhisatwa seated himself with the demon at his feet, and saying, 
“Give ear, then, attentively, and hear who it is that have the real . 
attributes of gods,” he uttered this stanza :— 

‘* Pure men, and modest, kind and upright men, 
These are the so-called divine beings in the world.” 

The genius, when he had heard the discourse, was converted, and 
said, “Oh, Pundit, I have received peace through you! I will 
give you one of your brothers ; which shall I bring ? ” 

“ Bring the younger.” 

“Pundit, you know all theology, but you act not up to it.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because in passing over the elder, and telling me bring the 
younger, you do not pay the honour due to seniority.” 

“T both know theology, O demon, and walk according to it. It 
is on his account that we came to this forest. For him his mother 
begged of our father the kingdom, and our father, unwilling to grant 
the boon, permitted us for our own safety this life in the forest. 
That lad came here all the way with us. Should I now say, ‘A 
demon has eaten him in the wilderness,’ who would believe it? 
Therefore is it that I, fearing reproach, tell you to bring him.” 

“You speak well, teacher, most well! You not only know 
theology, but walk according to it,’ said the water-sprite, honouring 
the Bodhisatwa with believing heart; and he brought his two 
brothers and gave them over to him. 

Then the Bodhisatwa said to him, “ Friend, it is by the evil you 
have done in a former birth that you are born as a demon, feeding 
on the flesh and blood of others. Yet now you still sin. This your 
sin will prevent your being saved from hell. Henceforth, therefore, 
put away sin, and do good.” And he succeeded in subduing him. 

After converting the demon, he continued to dwell in that very 
spot, under his protection, until, one day, when observing the stars, 
he found out that his father had died. Then, taking the water-sprite 
with him, he returned to Benares and assumed the sovereignty, and 
appointed the Moon Prince heir-apparent, and the Sun Prince Com- 
mander of the Forces. And for the sprite he had a residence pre- 
pared in a pleasant spot, and made arrangements so that he should 
get the best flowers and food supplied to him. And ruling the 
kingdom in righteousness, he passed away according to his deeds. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue transactions of the present month between England and 
Turkey stamp the break-down of that course of policy which was 
entered upon after the Conference of Constantinople. The circle is 
completed, and the same minister who pressed for reforms in 1876, 
has found himself still pressing for reforms in 1879. But what has 
happened in the interval? It is no longer the same Turkey, power- 
ful with the strength of the status quo, of unbroken dominion, and of 
unknown resources, but the wreck of a state, stripped of territory, its 
resources pledged to Russia, its military force practically destroyed, 
its doom finally sealed. If the Porte, at the close of 1876, could 
only have foreseen the events of the end of 1879, if it could only 
have seriously realised that England either could not or would not 
stir to rescue her, a thousand calamities would have been spared to 
Europe and the world. It is because she was then encouraged not 
to believe that she would thus be left to her fate, that a whole chair 
of calamities has followed, leaving the whole of Europe a scene of 
distraction, jealousy, and suspense almost intolerable. To have put 
pressure on Turkey three years ago would have extinguished a little 
fire which has since grown into conflagration. Among other etlects 
it would have prevented the outbreak of the spirit of international 
hatred between England and Russia, which still promises us a host of 
evils, and prevents any approach to a stable settlement of the ques- 
tions which torment the world. 

Nobody can dwell with satisfaction on the repulse with which our 
latest diplomatising in this thorny field has been met. It seems to be 
certain that the Sultan has promised so much of reform as consists in 
appointing Baker Pasha to command a force of police; that the 
appointment has been formally made ; but that there is no force to- 
command; and that the Pasha might as well have remained where 
he was. The English demands have had the effect that might have 
been expected, of sending the Porte into the arms of the Czar. So 
far as the story is yet known, it is difficult to imagine a result of 
greater discomfiture and confusion. 

Let us look at the matter rather more widely. So faras Turkey is 
concerned, it is doubtful whether English interference can result in any 
substantial good to her populations. There is nocaserecorded in history 
where decaying government, so far gone as Turkey now is, has been 
reformed and strengthened by pressure imposed from without, even: 
when that pressure has been imposed by a foreign Power with friendly 
intentions. All such interference weakens the central authority, iden- 
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tifies patriotism with resistance to reform, and breeds intrigue with 
other Powers, whose motives are believed to be interested and sinister. 
. We may tease the Porte with angry remonstrance, and the fleet may 
make a hundred of its absurd voyages from Malta to Vourla. There 
will be no reform, and the only effect will be to hurry the break-up 
of the Ottoman Power. At present nothing is more undesirable than 
any such haste in this direction. The break-up of Turkish 
authority in Europe was desirable just because it came in a spon- 
taneous and inevitable course. The movement came from the popu- 
lations, and where the British Government made their great and fatal 
mistake—Lord Derby being here not any more clear-sighted than 
his colleagues—was in not admitting this to their minds. They 
will make a mistake at least as great and as fatal if they precipitate 
the ruin of the central Government in Asiatic Turkey. The mere 
presence of Russia, with her grasp firmly held upon points of such 
commanding importance as Ardahan and Kars, must in itself, as 
Lord Salisbury told the English ambassador at Constantinople 
eighteen months ago, “exercise powerful influence in disintegrating 
the Asiatic dominions of the Porte.” If England is to concern her- 
self at all in the future of Turkey—a question which in their present 
humour Englishmen seem to consider beyond discussion, but which 
posterity will probably think that we ought to have discussed very 
carefully—then it is at least certain that we should do nothing to 
weaken such force as may still be left in the Turkish system. 


Nothing can be more mischievous than any action that tends to 
break up the present framework, bad as it is. It is under shelter 
of this framework, if at all, that the strong men and rising forces in 
these provinces will find their only chance of slowly preparing a 
system that may one day supersede the present crumbling and 
dangerous fabric. The state of things is frightful, no doubt. Every 
correspondent and every traveller tells the same tale of disorder, 
violence, and terror. But this confusion is no new thing. There 
are, on the contrary, some parts of Turkey in Asia where material 
prosperity has increased. That there are elements of social strength 
and powers of political reconstruction among these populations, all 
the evidence goes to show. The men who went up to the parlia- 
ment at Constantinople from Beyrout, from Broussa, from Smyrna, 
were the kind of men who might well work good local institutions 
of their own, and there is no reason why they should not find out 
for themselves the best way of using such institutions. We cannot 
do it forthem, All that we can do is negative—to abstain, directly 
or indirectly, from breaking up the system under which they find a 
kind of provisional shelter. As it is, things look as if we were 
repeating in Turkey the game which has been so disastrously played 
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in Afghanistan. Things look as if, out of jealousy of Russia, we 
were doing our best to replace a government more or less organized, 
by sheer chaos. To persist in this is to lead the way to one of two 
results. After the Turkish government has been sufficiently 
weakened, either the Russians will march into the inheritance and 
destroy the germs of self-government in Turkey, or else England 
will carry on a furious struggle to prevent it. It is difficult to 
believe which of the two results is the more detestable. 

A pithy account of the outlook has lately been given by a 
traveller who is no enemy to Turkey, and no adherent of a tranquil 
and abstaining policy on the part of Great Britain. “The history 
of the past,” he says, “ is sufficient to prove the utter fallacy of asser- 
tions, promises, and treaties ; Turkey will perish in mal-administra- 
tion; Russia, who is now marching upon Merv in spite of former 
assurances, as she advanced on Khiva under similar pretexts, will at 
the moment of her own selection assuredly break through her bound- 
aries in Asia Minor. The position of England will be contemptible. 
We have thrown down the gauntlet to Russia by an ostentatious 
alliance with Turkey, but we hesitate to insist upon the over- 
whelming necessity of British official and military officers to 
organize the civil administration and an army of defence ; thus, 
when the sudden emergency shall arise, Turkey will be utterly 
unprepared ; the various races that comprise her Asiatic dominions 
will already have been poisoned by intrigue, and the only defence 
that can be offered to a Russian advance will be afforded by Turkish 
neglect, which has left the country devoid of roads.” ! 

The situation is so serious that it is no wonder if extraordinary 
designs are imputed to the English government for rescuing them- 
selves from it. Mr. Forster at Leeds even supposed that they 
intended to make the refusal of the Porte to fulfil their part of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, a plea for the abandonment by England 
of her part—the Turks being thus formally left to their fate. This 
is scarcely probable. It is not in the vein of our government of 
adventure. What is more likely is resort to some plan of compre- 
hensive violence in a destructive sense. ‘There are ominous words in 
the air about deposition and partition. 


One thing is perfectly clear, though it may be very unwelcome, and 
though Lord Salisbury’s wantonly irritating speech at Manchester 
leads one to fear that he is shutting his eyes to it ; and it is this. 
No scheme for the re-settlement of Asiatic Turkey, however far it 
may go, will be of any avail which rests on the permanent exclu- 
sion of Russia. ‘The public and press of England may rage as they 

(1) Sir Samuel Baker’s Cyprus as J saw it in 1879 (Macmillan & Co., 1879), p. 451. 
A book well worth reading, on the whole subject. 
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please. The rebuff from the Austro-German alliance is as much as 
Russia is likely to endure, and the very effect of that movement 
which drives her for a time away from Turkey in Europe, will make 
it less possible for her to acquiesce in her own effacement in Turkey 
in Asia. Her right to a voice in the settlement is as good as ours, 
and we shall only be battling against the nature of things if we 
attempt silently to exclude her with a high hand. 

There are rumours that the British government intend to occupy 
Herat in a conjunction of some kind or other with Persia; and this 
is duly rejoiced over by those who think that any step which will 
cause annoyance at Saint Petersburg, must be advantageous to Eng- 
land. We cannot accept that proposition as the basis of a serious 
policy. The assumption that if you can only throw Russia back at 
every point, at Merv, at Tirnova, at Constantinople, and inflict diplo- 
matic defeats on her from Berlin and Vienna to Teheran, then peace 
will follow—this is an assumption not to be safely taken for granted. 
Nothing in the history or position of Russia warrants the belief that 
she is likely to acquiesce in these limitations and repulses. She 
acquiesces for the moment, or so long as may be necessary, but she 
always returns with the steadiness of a natural force, and she does 
so because the forces which push her forward among the crumbling 
systems of Turkey and of Central Asia are in fact natural forces, 


It is constantly made a matter of bitter reproach to English liberals 
that Russia desires their return to power. English liberals need feel 
mo remorse at such a circumstance, if it be true. A Russian states- 
man may well see two things: first, that the readjustment of the 
Eastern world will have to be settled between Russia and England 
either pacifically or by war; second, that it can only be settled pacifi- 
cally with anew government in England. It need not, for that 
matter, be a particularly liberal government, but there can be no 
reasonable discussion of the elements of the problem, on the part of 
Russia, with a minister who has shown Lord Beaconsfield’s spirit or 
has used Lord Salisbury’s language. If war, a war sooner or later, 
as to be avoided, the men must be changed. No Russian statesman 
believes in his heart that Lord Hartington or Lord Granville, or 
Mr. Gladstone either, for that matter, would surrender a single 
point in any debate where English security is concerned. But 
Russia may expect, that if the liberals were in power, the decencies 
of international speech would be better respected; that a situation 
bristling with inherent difficulties would not be exacerbated by 
insults ; that ministers would not reply to pacific letters from the 
Czar by windy menace; that she would have to deal with serious 
men, gravely and firmly carrying out a steadfast and serious policy, 
which would be none the less a policy of British interests, because 
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it recognised that those interests are not served by undertaking the 
responsibility of the whole of Asia on our shoulders. 

That the least good has been done by the recent movements 
nobody of any party believes. The rash and unwise minister who 
presides at the Foreign Office—/e roseau peint en fer—must himself 
be aware that reforms in the sense aimed at in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention cannot be secured by the strongest representations that 
the English Ambassador is capable of making. Promises have been 
made, but they have been made by men burning with resentment that 
such promises should be exacted, intent on making as light of 
them as possible, and knowing in their hearts that they cannot 
in the nature of things be carried out. How far a conspicuous farce 
of this kind adds to the dignity of Great Britain before Europe, we 
fail to see. And, on the other hand, what nobody can fail to see is 
that our solitary intervention in a matter which is obviously no more 
our concern than it is the concern of the other western Powers, has 
kindled ill-feeling towards us in France, and aggravated the soreness 
already caused by Lord Salisbury’s inconceivably foolish exultation 


at the alliance of the two great military monarchies of Central 
Europe. 


It was expected by some people that Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at 
the Guildhall would contain an intimation that there was a point 
beyond which Her Majesty’s Government could not permit Irish 
agitation to proceed. The ministerial message, instead of being one 
of menace to Irish disaffection, proclaimed the existence of 
ministerial sympathy with Irish distress, and Lord Beaconsfield 
dimly foreshadowed the possibility of the concession of liberal relief 
out of imperial funds. At that very moment, however, the con- 
tingency of coercion must have presented itself to the Premier’s 
mind. The arrest of Messrs. Davitt, Daly, and Killen was no 
sudden or hurried step. Wise or unwise, it was the act of a Govern- 
ment which had deliberated on the expediency and had calculated 
some of the consequences of such a measure. Other considerations 
than the security of life and property in Ireland weighed with the 
Cabinet. Thus far Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues had justified 
the policy of Mr. Parnell and his friends by yielding in every instance 
the substance of their demands, It was natural, therefore, that the 
tactics of agitatien should be continued, the more so that there are 
elements of equity and internal strength in the present movement 
which have been too generally ignored. But the time had arrived 
when the Government saw reason to doubt the political expediency 
of indefinite surrender. Jingoism may find a convenient and useful 
subject for its treatment in Ireland as well as in Russia. The 
Cabinet had been taunted with its deficiency of vigour towards Mr. 
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Parnell and his followers. The constituencies, it was said, were on 
the look out for something more stirring than Irish University 
Bills. It was even suggested that the best thing which the Premier 
could do would be to dissolve Parliament on the strength of an 
anti-Irish cry. Something must be done; and the consequence of 
this decision was the seizure of the three men now in prison. 
There was no particular reason why these in preference to any others 
should have been selected as illustrations of the sure, if tardy, pro- 
cesses of retributive justice. The language used by them was not 
specially defiant of the sanctity of custom or the dignity of law. 
The method thus exemplified may in itself be justifiable or the 
reverse ; the one thing certain is that it bears the appearance of 
having been fortuitous and arbitrary. Nor is it known whether the 
persons now in custody received any preliminary warning. A 
strong Government can afford to delay the actual infliction of a 
punishment, till unmistakable notice has been given that if the 
offence is continued punishment will not be delayed. 

As it may be allowed that none of those concerned are exempt 
from responsibility in the matter, so it cannot be denied that the 
entire episode is profoundly to be deplored. It occurs at a moment 
when the one thing to be desired is that the English public should 
form a sober and just estimate of the extent and causes of Irish 
distress. It is ill arguing with a man who has lost his temper. 
If, so far as relates to Ireland, Englishmen have not lost their 
temper, they are surrounded by an atmosphere which is certain to 
distort their views, exaggerate their prejudices, and heat their 
passions. We believe, indeed, that the conditions of Irish life 
are better understood in England now than they have ever been. 
The recent discussion on the relations of landlords and tenants, and 
the qualities of either class, must have produced results of the 
highest value. It is not denied by the Prime Minister or by 
any one else in England that there is dire suffering in many 
different parts of Ireland, or that if this calamity is due in some 
measure to exceptional causes—such as the abnormal inclemency 
of the season and the failure of successive harvests—it is also the 
outcome of sinister agencies which are perpetually at work. In 
England these are not in operation; and the deplorable and invete- 
rate mistake which Englishmen commit is that of judging Ire- 
land by the standard of their own domestic experience. There is 
no similarity, there is little or no analogy, between the agricultural 
conditions of the two countries. That this is so will be plain to 
every one who has read the useful and suggestive correspondence 
on the subject which has recently appeared in the Times. The well- 
to-do English citizen has learned that there is in Ireland a 
race of small tenant farmers with holdings of from thirty to 
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ten acres, who have no resources save in the land, and who 
are absolutely overwhelmed with debt. They owe money to the 
small local banks, which have of late years increased at an abnor- 
mal rate; they owe money to their tradesmen; they owe money 
to each other. Thus the pecuniary position of a considerable 
majority of those who have the cultivation of the soil of Ireland in 
their hands, is not only lamentably, but to an Englishman inconceiv- 
ably, bad. There is no more resemblance between the agricultural 
distress which exists in Ireland and that which exists in England 
than there is between the destitution of the beggar in the street and 
the impecuniosity of the luxurious spendthrift, who, if he has no 
balance at his banker’s, always contrives to dine in comfort, and 
is seldom at a loss for ready money. 

This is far from being the only distinction between the agricul- 
tural classes in the two countries. Material suffering in Ireland is 
aggravated and inflamed by the consciousness, or at least by the 
idea, of moral wrong and traditional grievance. Englishmen do 
not understand the earth hunger of the Irish peasantry, for the 
simple reason that they have never thoroughly grasped its historical 
causes. There are instincts which are part of the national heritage 
of Irishmen, that Englishmen cannot or will not comprehend. The 
history of land tenancy in Ireland is without anything correspond- 
ing toit here. Less than two centuries and a half ago the Irish 
kern had as real an interest in, as genuine a share of, the Irish 
land as the greatest territorial magnate among his countrymen. He 
was a member of a sept, and the fact of this membership caused him 
to be a participator in the soil. The property owned by the chief 
of the clan, who was the nominee of the clansmen, differed in extent 
but not in degree. This is one of the secrets of thé deeply rooted 
passion of the Irish peasantry for land. The instinct is one of those 
fatal survivals which constitute the standing difficulties of practical 
politics. No solution of the Irish land question can be satisfactory 
or permanent which ignores this circumstance. It is as much an 
historical fact as the sentiment which carried the repeal of Roman 
Catholie disabilities, or the abolition of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. These were the considerations that Mr. Mill had in view 
when, in a speech delivered in the House of Commons, May 17, 1866, 
he begged his hearers to reflect, what a different history Ireland has 
had from either England or Scotland, and ask themselves whether 
that history must not have left an impress deeply engraven on Irish 
character. He went on to say— 


‘* Consider, again, how different, even at this day, are the social circumstances 
of Ireland from those of England or Scotland, and whether such different 
circumstances must not often require different laws and institutions. People 
often ask—it has been asked this evening—why should that which works well 
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in England not work well in Ireland? or, Why should anything be needed in 
Ireland which is not needed in England? Are Irishmen an exception to all the 
rest of mankind, that they cannot bear the institutions and practices which 
reason and experience point out as the best suited to promote national pros- 
perity? Sir, we were eloquently reminded the other night of that double 
ignorance against which a great philosopher warned his contemporaries— 
ignorance of our being ignorant. But when we insist on applying the same 
rules in every respect to Ireland and to England, we show another kind of 
double ignorance, and at the same time disregard a precept older than Socrates— 
the precept which was inscribed on the front of the Temple of Delphi: we not 
only do not know those whom we undertake to govern, but we do not know our- 
selves. No, sir, Ireland is not an exceptional country ; but England is. Irish 
circumstances, and Irish ideas as to social and agricultural economy, are the 
general ideas and circumstances of the human race ; it is English circumstances 
and English ideas that are peculiar. Ireland is in the main stream of human 


existence and human feeling and opinion; it is England that is in one of the 
lateral channels.” 


This distinction between the two countries shows itself in other 
ways than those which have been already mentioned. It was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the case of the landlords should be heard as 
completely as it has been. It is well that Lord Powerscourt should 
remind us that so far from Irish landlords declining to expend money 
on their land, the weekly statements of loans obtained from the 
Board of Works show that large sums are constantly being laid out 
on drainage, building, and the reclamation of waste lands—these 
sums being, of course, over and above all private expenditure. Lord 
Powerscourt further denies that any improvements of consequence 
have been executed by those representatives of the class of peasant 
proprietors who already exist in Ireland. It is also edifying to hear 
from the Knight of Kerry the principle on which he has dealt with 
applications for reduction of rent on his own estate. When the 
tenant can show that the rent complained of first came into opera- 
tion when prices of farm produce were much in excess of those of 
the present day, and that the rent was assessed fully up to those 
high prices, he assents to the appeal for reduction; but when the 
rent was fixed at a time when prices were lower than at present, the 
appeal is refused. In this gentleman’s opinion the general adoption 
of such a plan would have prevented two distinct evils. The “tenant 
would not have been left in a state of uncertainty which made him 
an easy prey to the blandishments of Mr. Parnell ;” and “ many land- 
lords would have been prevented from falling into the detrimental 
mistake of making a lazy, blind, all-round abatement at the same 
percentage to all their tenants.” It is also well that testimony should 
have been adduced which seems to show that Irish distress is not 
quite so severe as it has sometimes been represented, and it is 
extremely instructive to hear that Lord Conyngham’s tenants in 
the county of Clare, having received notice that, his estate being 
about to be broken up into lots, the occupiers may become purchasers, 
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attended in a numerous body and expressed their willingness to buy 
at the rate of twenty-two years’ purchase of the rent, while some 
offered as high as twenty-five years’ purchase. 

But what do such instances as these prove? Not that the distress 
in Ireland is not as severe as we have been given to understand, 
not that the entire class of Irish landlords has been calumniated ; 
but that the former is not without compensating circumstances, and 
that the latter are not wholly bad. The reality and, for all practical 
purposes, the magnitude of the evils with which we are called upon 
to deal are the same asever. A policy must be based not upon a cata- 
logue of exceptions, but upon the actual rule. It is not that Irish land- 
lords are naturally worse than English ; the truth is that the conditions 
under which they possess their land render it impossible that the 
relations between themselves and their tenants should be uniformly 
satisfactory. In the first place, there are owners of property who, 
on the strength of the intense desire of tenants to remain in their 
old homes or to acquire some addition to their holdings, exact 
exorbitant rents, or refuse to show any forbearance when the pinch 
comes. Secondly, there are landlords in Ireland—of a class almost 
unknown now in England—whose properties are so burdened with 
debt and family charges, that generous dealing with their tenants is 
impogsible. The existence of such landowners as these is a public 
evil, and it may be questioned whether the action contemplated 
by Mr. Parnell might not be conceded with advantage. Why 
should the compulsory sale of estates be only conceded in the 
case of properties of the City companies and of absentees? But 
the worst evil of all in the Irish land system is connected in its origin 
with a measure which has in its time accomplished much good. If 
the embarrassed landlord who manages his property simply as the 
creditor’s trustee, and has thus no personal interest in the land, 
is a source of mischief, so also is the type of Irish landowners who 
came into existence as a natural consequence of the Encumbered 
Estates Act. This measure has undoubtedly been one of large and 
liberal relief. But it has not tended to the improvement of the 
relations between the owner and cultivator of the soil. Men who 
have purchased estates simply as an investment, and who reside little 
if at all in the country, can scarcely be expected to display any 
great interest in the condition of the peasantry. The old patriarchal 
ties between the proprietor and the tiller of the soil were often loose 
and slovenly enough, but they carried with them a sort of guarantee 
that the interest of the two would in the long run be identical. 
There may be room for doubt as to the precise shape which any 
measure of Irish land reform should assume, but its justice and its 
urgent necessity are at least beyond questioning. 

The most formidable thing is that English opinion is not likely 
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to rise to the height and cogency of the situation. We shall achieve 
no satisfactory result so long as the leaders of English opinion insist 
on thinking of the west of Ireland as they have a right to think 
about Yorkshire or Sussex, nor so long as even open-minded men 
insist that our goal should be to make Ireland as like England as 
possible. Ireland after all exists for the sake of the people who live 
‘in it, and if they resolutely choose an inferior form of social and 
agricultural economy, let them try their own experiment—provided 
they can do so without injustice either to Englishmen or to one 
another. 


November 25th, 1879. 





